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INTRODUCTION 

James Howell, the first to discourse on the art 
of letter writing in English, rightly says, ** In- 
deed, we should write as we speak, and that's 
a true familiar letter which expresseth one's 
mind." Simplicity and clearness are qualities 
of the excellent letter, as of any good writing, and 
if we also interpret **mind" to include personality 
we have the complete formula. It is easier, how- 
ever, to say what a good letter should be than to 
write it. Howell speaks of the collection of let- 
ters which he wrote to his friends as ''familiar 
letters," but the very fact that he carefully pre- 
served copies to be published indicates their arti- 
ficiality; the ''true familiar letter" is never 
written with a view to publication. The rhetor- 
ical quality in Howell is also betrayed by his 
pedantic classification of letters as "narratory, 
objurgatory, consolatory, monitory, or congratula- 
tory." His letters lack interest because they are 
intended as models; they suggest the class room 
rather than the easy chair. 

Mistress Dorothy Osborne; is a safer guide, for 
she wrote with no thought of publication. Of her 
brother Peyton she says that though he was an 
honest gentleman, had understanding enough, and 

9 



10 INTRODUCTION 

was a good husband to two very different wives, 
his letters **may be excellent for aught I know, 
and the more likely because I do not understand 
them; but I may say to you (as to a friend) I 
do not like them." The ** excellent" letter, filled 
with words that are unintelligible, and the ** supe- 
rior" letter, such as one written to her by Sir 
Justinian, in which he ** descended as low as he 
could to come near my weak understanding," do 
not conform to her conception of what a true letter 
should be. **A11 letters, methinks, should be free 
and easy as one's discourse ; not studied as an ora- 
tion, nor made up of hard words like a charm. 
'Tis an admirable [wonderful] thing to see how 
some people will labor to find out terms that may 
obscure a plain sense. Like a gentleman I know, 
who would never say 'the weather grew cold,' but 
that * winter began to salute us.' " And she con- 
cludes her little treatise on the letter-making art 
by expressing approval of an old uncle of hers 
who threw a piece of furniture at the head of a 
clerk who had altered a simple apology into the 
words **that the gout in his hand would not per- 
mit him to put pen to paper." Here are excel- 
lent precepts : Simplicity, freedom from affecta- 
tion, ** plain writing" instead of ''putting pen to 
paper." Here is, moreover, a quality which Doro- 
. thy could not know she was affording, the charm of 
personality. "That's rather a sudden pull-up, 
ain't it, Sammy?" inquired Mr. Weller. "Not a 
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bit on it/' said Sam; /'she'll vish there wos more, 
and that's the great art o' letter writin'.'' 

In early times, lack of postal facilities made 
letter writing difficult. Letters had to be entrusted 
to special messengers, at great expense, or to pil- 
grims or merchants traveling in the proper direc- 
tion. Often such letters failed to reach their 
destination. Communication of necessary busi- 
ness matters was thus the principal object of the 
writer, or,^ in cases where some pains were taken, 
the cultivation of an improving style. Petrarch's 
letters to Boccaccio were Latin essays. '*! wish 
not to have him gain without any exertion," the 
great Italian humanist writes, ''what has not been 
produced without labor on my part.'' The same 
writer gives a vivid picture of the difficulties 
attending communication: "I know now that 
neither of the two long letters that I wrote to you 
have reached you. But what can we do ? — ^nothing 
but submit. We may wax indignant, but we can- 
not avenge ourselves. A most insupportable set 
of fellows has appeared in northern Italy, who 
nominally guard the passes, but are really the bane 
of messengers. They not only glance over the 
letters that they open, but they read them with 
the utmost curiosity. They may, perhaps, have 
for ah excuse the orders of their masters, who 
conscious of being subject to every reproach in 
their restless careers of insolence, imagine that 
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everyone must be writing about them or against 
them, hence their anxiety to know everything. But 
it is certainly inexcusable, when they find some- 
thing in the letters that tickles their asinine ears, 
that instead of detaining the messengers while they 
take time to copy the contents, as they used to do, 
they should now, with ever increasing audacity, 
spare their fingers the fatigue, and order the mes- 
sengers off without their letters.''^ 

Despite these difficulties, letter-writing is a very 
old art, and even in a modem language like 
English there are specimens of considerable an- 
tiquity. The earliest important collection of let- 
ters in English is found in the correspondence 
of the Paston family, wealthy Norfolk people of 
the fifteenth, century, who took the trouble to pre- 
serve for three generations the letters exchanged 
by them. John Paston inherited a considerable 
estate which he had trouble in keeping from the 
encroachments of the nobles of the neighborhood. 
The sons of the family studied law in order to de- 
fend their property; Dame Margaret was com- 
pelled to stand by and watch the destruction of 
her house by retainers of the Duke of Norfolk 
armed with bows and hand-guns, scaling ladders 
and pans of fire. The letters give an impression 
of ceaseless business activity: letting farms, hold- 
ing courts, attending markets, visiting London to 
consult lawyers or to curry favor with the great. 

1. Robinson and Rolfe, Petrarch, p. 53. 
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Some of them are filled with homely details about 
groceries or dress ; others give the impressions of a 
son away at school. Margery falls in love with a 
steward and is disinherited ; her brothers exchange 
notes about ''goodly young women" (with join- 
tures) who might be sought in marriage. Quar- 
rels between Dame Margaret's chaplain and her 
sons are recorded: ''When he (the priest) hathe 
most unfyttynge wordys to me I smylle a lytyll 
and tell hym it is good herynge of thes old talys.'' 
Some of the letters tell us about the few books 
owned in those days even by a family of consider- 
able wealth ; and that Sir John was a patron of the 
early drama appears from a note which contains 
one of the oldest references to Robin Hood, a com- 
plaint for the loss of a servant who for three years 
had been kept "to pleye Seynt Jorge and Robin 
Hod and the Shryflf off Notyngham." This coUec- 
tion, itself an evidence of the businesslike char- 
acter of the Paston family, is unique, for the times. 
Scattered letters come down to us in the state 
papers or the remains of great men, generally deal- 
ing with appointments, petitions, diplomatic busi- 
ness ; now and then there is a more personal touch. 
The great humanists of the Tudor period, Erasmus, 
Colet, More, and others, kept up a correspondence, 
generally in Latin, on political, religious, and 
humanistic matters. Great men like Latimer or 
families like the Sidneys are represented in lengthy 
letters, but with few exceptions these possess merely 
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historical interest. The elder Sidney writes a letter 
of parental advice to his son Philip; son Philip 
writes a similar letter to his younger brother away 
at school, treating of exercise, study, pastimes, man- 
ners, and ending with, '* Lord, how I have babbled/' 
Eobert Laneham writes to his good friend Master 
Humfrey Martin, mercer, a full account of the fes- 
tivities at Kenilworth in July, 1575, when the Earl 
of Leicester made his most determined effort to 
win the hand of his Queen in marriage ; Edmund 
Spenser, who had already written the ** Shepherd's 
Calendar'' and was planning his great epic, ex- 
changes views with his friend Gabriel Harvey, of 
Cambridge, on the subjects of earthquakes and the 
reformed English versifying; Sir Christopher 
Hatton writes numerous letters to the Queen in 
which he protests his devotion to her beauty; the 
great Chancellor Burghley renders thanks to the 
Earl of Leicester for the gift of a fine hound which 
**maketh my huntynge verray certajni"; Francis 
Bacon writes the Lord Chancellor about his plans 
for subjugating the entire province of knowledge. 
But for the most part, the Tudor letters that have 
been preserved are tediously long, or they possess 
merely historical interest, or they are serious com- 
positions which might easily be classified accord- 
ing to Howell's scheme; the age of the "true 
familiar letter" was not yet. 

The number of letters belonging to the seven- 
teenth century is enormous. Many of Cromwell's 
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letters are preserved, interesting for their sincerity 
and precision of phrase; one would not, however, 
look in ttiem for many examples of the familiar 
letter. A growing sense of the historical impor- 
tance of letters led to the collection and printing 
of the correspondence of the Elizabethan and 
early Jacobean periods, such as the letters of Wal- 
singham,. Burghley, Leicester, and others, in re- 
gard to the various projects for the marriage of 
Elizabeth; the ** Cabala,'' a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of great interest; and the correspondence of 
Sir Henry Wotton, a poet and diplomatist who 
links the two centuries. The Fairfax correspond- 
ence, the letters of the Vemey family, and Howell's 
*' Familiar Letters," are great collections bear- 
ing on social and political conditions in the age 
of Milton. Hundreds of letters by men not other- 
wise known to literary history fall under the cap- 
tion of news-letters by ** intelligencers," men who 
made it their business to write of the sort of events 
which we now read about in our morning papers. 
This contribution of letters to the formation of the 
modem newspaper is an interesting topic. Even in 
the Elizabethan period great men like Burghley, 
Leicester, Walsingham, and Essex had their regular 
correspondents in all leading capitals and in vari- 
ous parts of England to supply them with news. 
In the seventeenth century printed newsbooks, or 
pamphlets, extended this service to others. The 
publishers of these sheets were constantly at odds 
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with the government, and from 1660 to the end of 
the century printed reports of parliamentary mat- 
ters were forbidden. About this time one Henry 
Muddiman started his ** News-letters," which were 
written by clerks from dictation, on a single sheet 
of paper, and sent to subscribers for five pounds a 
year, the issues appearing about twice a week. In 
all the mass of material described in this para^ 
graph, however, the personal or familiar letter 
appears only occasionally. The single noteworthy 
exception is found in the letters of Dorothy 
Osborne to Sir William Temple; others, equally 
good, no doubt were written, but for the most part 
they still remain in manuscript or have been swal- 
lowed up by time. 

With the eighteenth century the golden age of 
the letter begins. The development of English 
prose into an organ for unaffected and varied ex- 
pression contributed the element most needed to 
give it literary value. The periodical essay, repre- 
sented at the beginning of the century by *'The 
Tatler'' and '*The Spectator," illustrates the 
urbanity and ease with which men now wrote 
prose; and these are important qualities of the 
form we are considering. Men thought it worth 
while to write not merely to convey information, 
but also to give pleasure. The wit and epigram of 
poets like Pope and prose writers like Swift and 
Steele gave spice to their correspondence. Commu- 
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nication, too, was easier, so that writing a letter was 
no longer a matter of state to be entered upon with 
deliberation and carried through with a sense of 
responsibility. Leisure for the amenities of human 
intercourse; the growing curiosity about the lives 
of men which led to the writing of biographies 
and the collection of memoirs ; the introduction of 
newspapers, which gave men better knowledge of 
what went on about them, — ^all contributed their 
share to the fostering of a new kind of correspond- 
ence. As a result, letters now begin to have a 
value quite different from that attaching to his- 
torical documents, for the personality of the writer, 
which in earlier times had been crowded out by 
the necessity of making the letter the vehicle for 
conveying only important information or improv- 
ing sentiments, now becomes the chief source of 
our interest. If a good book is the life-blood of 
a master spirit, as Milton tells us, it is surely worth 
while to know such a spirit when he is not giving 
to the world, in formal fashion, the essence of his 
message; to know him when he is off-guard, to 
come upon him unawares, to listen to his talk when 
he is not thinking of type or the platform or -the 
stage, to make him a friend. The personality of 
great writers shines through their poems and prose 
works, — **a masterpiece is the perfect expression 
of a personality worth expressing''; but the 
familiar letter affords a more intimate knowledge, 
corrects our judgment of a man, deepens our im- 
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pression of his outlook on life, reveals him in the 
undress of his study, renders human one whose 
books, perhaps, reveal him as a god. We have 
no letters written by Chaucer, — what lett^s he 
might have written! **With this key Shakspere 
unlocked his heart," wrote Wordsworth of the 
sonnets, but few nowadays feel sure that Words- 
v^orth was correct. If one might come across the 
letters which he wrote to Anne Athaway or to the 
friend whom he has immortali^ in his sonnets, 
they would be among the most llighly valued of 
iuman records. Of Spenser we have only a few let- 
ters written to his friend Harvey before he entered 
upon the experiences which enriched the lovely 
vision of the Faerie Queene, We have a for- 
bidding book entitled, ^* Letters of State, Written 
by Mr. John Milton, To Most of the Sovereign 
Princes and Republicks of Europe," and a few 
epistles in Latin verse; but how little they con- 
tribute to our knowledge of the wonderful man 
who summed up in a single poem centuries of the 
thought of iSurope concerning one of the greatest 
of human mysteries. With two of these men per- 
haps it is better so. Shakspere and Milton are 
on eminences of thought and feeling remote from 
common view ; to pluck out the heart of their mys- 
tery would, to many, seem profanation; but to 
read the letters of Cowper, Lamb, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Stevenson, is to enter into one of the most 
delightful of relationships. **How marvelous a 
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thing is the magic of language/' writes Frederic 
Harrison, **that the intimate outpourings of heart 
to a few obscure parsons and women in a sleepy 
country-side, written by a morbid scholar some 
130 years ago, whilst Britain and Europe were 
shaken by tremendous events, — ^letters that record 
nothing but the affectionate thoughts of a pensive 
invalid, his delight in his books, in cats, and birds, 
and flowers, and meadows, — ^that this should en- 
thral busy men of the world in an age of change 
and strife like ours!'' 

The magic of language, and the magic of person- 
ality, these are the delights which the great letter- 
writers of the last two centuries have to offer. 
The average reader of eighteenth-century poetry 
knows of Gray only that he wrote some rather 
frigid odes, and an elegy distinguished for its 
chaste beauty ; but his letters give a different and 
incomparably richer portrait of the man. He 
writes of his gay life abroad, shows his sensitive- 
ness to mountain scenery, delights in the new Ossi- 
anic poetry; he gossips about people and politics, 
and his gossip has a spice ; he shows his prejudices 
and his loves: '* Cambridge is a delight of a place, 
now there is nobody in it." Cowper describes at 
great length a fire which disturbed the serenity of 
his life, or talks with delightful humor about the 
visit of a candidate for a political office; he con- 
fesses that he loves ''talking letters," or writes 
to Mrs. Frog about his adventures with Pearson's 
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dog, or has a delightful dream about Milton. That 
Burke's sonorous style is not peculiar to his ora- 
tions comes out in a letter which also proves the 
high chivalry of the man. The life of Bums be- 
comes charged with new meaning for us if we con- 
trast the rollicking humor of Tam or the satire of 
the Holy Fair with the pathetic letter pleading 
that he may retain his poor little government posi- 
tion for the sake of those he loves. Lamb is inimit- 
able, whether he discourses on coats or on the ladies 
who pursue literary celebrities, or sings the praise 
of London, or renders thanks in prose and verse for 
a gift of brawn. The charm of the Essays of Elia 
is even more evident in these wonderful letters: 
gayety half concealing the pain of his parting with 
his friend Manning or masking the agony of his 
suffering for his sister's affliction; whimsicalities 
which also prove the keenness of his insight into 
life; an infinite variety which proves the richness 
of his nature. Carlyle's letters are somber, reveal- 
ing the almost physical pain which it cost him to 
bring the lectures on heroes or the history of the 
French Revolution into the world; but one also 
catches glimpses of rare tenderness in his letters 
to his mother, while the farewell letters exchanged 
between him and his friend Sterling quiver with 
the tragedy of life. The letters written by Jane 
Carlyle are equally intense, though in a different 
way. She has the dramatic touch, whether she 
describes the difficulties of travel in 1836, or tells 
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how she put down the dog, or relates the adventure 
in which she thought she was reading about her- 
self in a Miss Austen novel. The secret of the 
marvelous power of Dickens is shown in his let- 
ters to a child about Squeers and Nicholas, and 
in his instructions to the artist who was to illus- 
trate the story of Little Nell: '*I am breaking 
my heart over this story." Of other masters of 
the familiar letter there is no need to speak : how 
R. L. S., for instance, tells of a fire in Germany, 
or of a 25-cent dinner in San Francisco, or dis- 
courses on the complimentary close of letters, or 
tells how he wrote Treasure Island, or writes 
simply and nobly on how a man may face death; 
how Huxley, the scientist, becomes human when 
he parodies a Gladstonian speech on woman suf- 
frage or chaffs his daughter for wanting to know 
about the Afghan question. The collections of 
letters written by these men and women are inti- 
mate books, filled with the flavor of literature, but 
bringing literature from the lecture room and the 
library into the small room where we sit in the 
easy chair by the open fire. They are filled with 
the magic of language and the magic of person- 
ality; one does not approach them as Machia- 
velli says he prepared to converse with his grave 
and stately books, arrayed in court costume, but 
familiarly, as one discourses with one's chosen 
friends. To such books, fragrant with the memo- 
ries of gracious personalities, may ^eW. \i^ ^^^^^^ 
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the saying attributed by Sir William Temple to 
the fifteenth century Alphonsus of Aragon: 
** Among so many things as are by men possessed 
or pursued in the course of their lives, all the rest 
are baubles besides old wood to bum, old wine to 
drink, old friends to converse with, and old books 
to read." 

The relation of the letter to literature is not 
easy to state. To those who delight in classifying 
literature under types, each with its own rules or 
characteristics, the letter offers difficulties ; it is not 
a literary type. Polonius discourses on the forms 
of drama in his day — ** tragedy, comedy, history, 
pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical-pastoral, trag- 
ical-historical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, ' ' 
and so on; but even the amiable inclusiveness of 
Polonius 's method can hardly serve us here. The 
writer of the sonnet, of the epic, of the pastoral, 
even of the lyric, finds certain conventions to be 
observed. Shelley wishes that he, like the lark, were 
able to pour forth his soul in profuse strains of 
unpremeditated art; but literature is an art, and 
art is premeditated. The excellence of the letter, 
however, depends in large part upon the absence 
of every restriction either of form or of composi- 
tion. Certain excellent letters, of course, may be 
tested by the rules of composition. Burke's de- 
fence of his views concerning the French Revolu- 
tion, the letters of Junius, the advice given by the 
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Earl of Chesterfield to his son, may be so tested, but 
the best familiar letters, such as those by Cowper, 
Lamb, or Jane Garlyle, defy every rule for unity, 
coherence, or proportion. The letter is not a 
**kind," neither is it a formal composition in 
prose. The business letter, indeed, or the note 
of invitation or acceptance, is subject to certain 
rules which must be strictly followed if one is not 
to be branded as ignorant or vulgar; but these 
formal communications are not letters in the sense 
here understood. Perhaps the familiar or personal 
essay is the nearest relative, the first cousin of the 
true familiar letter. Both essay and letter, in 
the sense here used, are practically confined to the 
last two centuries; in many cases, the best letter 
writers have also been . masters of the familiar 
essay. In the essay, as in the letter, a certain 
freedom from the restrictions of form adds to the 
charm. Lamb's essays on *'Poor Eelations" or 
''Old China," Hazlitt's essays on ''The Shyness 
of Scholars" or "Disagreeable People" or the 
"Want of Money," Lowell's essays on "A Good 
Word for Winter" or "A Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners," or Stevenson's essays on "Walk- 
ing Tours" or "Character in Dogs," — all these are 
filled with personal chat that reminds one of the 
letters these men wrote. In both familiar letter 
and essay, over-seriousness is deadly; one may 
treat serious subjects, but they must be touched 
lightly, with humor, not in the pondftxcsw^ ^V'^ 
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of a piece of research. Both are intimate, are 
written in the first person, wander here and there, 
suggest the informality of conversation, aim at 
finding the unfamiliar and the significant in the 
commonplace. Finally, in both, the slightest sus- 
picion of posing or affectation is fatal. One must 
know how to write of one's thoughts without seem- 
ing a prig, to write of one's concerns without being 
a bore, and to explain one's likes and dislikes, 
successes and failures, without giving any impres- 
sion of conceit. 

Although the relation of letters, as a class, to 
the great types of literature is only that of first 
cousin, one often comes upon passages that are 
memorable for their thought, or the perfection 
of their form, or both. For example, there are 
flashes of critical insight, such as Lowell's com- 
ments on Jane Eyre: *'It was very pleasant 
to me for its inexperience. It is a girl's dream 
of a world not yet known, or only glimpsed from 
afar." Another example is in the same writer's 
witty distinction between two eighteenth century 
novelists: ''Fielding's coarseness belongs to his 
time; Smollett's is of all time." The following 
extract from one of Gray's letters is memorable 
for both thought and form : ''What seems to grow 
fairer to me as life goes by is the love and peace 
and tenderness of it, not its wit and cleverness and 
grandeur of knowledge, grand as knowledge is, 
but just the laughter of little children, and the 
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friendship of friends and the cosy talk by the 
fireside and the sight of flowers and the sound of 
music." Here is a philosophy of life, expressed 
in a sentence as worthy of memory as Channing's 
*' Symphony." 

Finally, the letter renders service to literature 
because it is a form of autobiography. For ex- 
ample, both Gray and Cowper wrote letters de- 
lightful for their frank self -revelation. Both men 
are alike in protesting their shyness. A powerful 
friend takes no notice of Cowper 's first volume and 
he will not send him the second. Lady Hesketh 
VTishes to propose him for the Laureateship and 
he writes a horrified protest, — it would be the 
death of him. His interests are simple. He has 
no curiosity about persons; apart from his small 
circle he cares for no one. There are few refer- 
ences to politics and none to social events. He 
likes nature, timid animals, books, eating; he has 
some innocent vanities about stocks and waist- 
coats. He is essentially feminine by nature. 
Gray's letters also show a man interested in 
nature and books, but intellectually he is Cowper 's 
superior. There is in Cowper no such passionate 
interest as Gray takes in Ossian. Like Lady Mary 
in her old age, Cowper is fond of romances, but 
Gray detests Eousseau's New Heloise. But the 
most surprising thing about Gray is his interest 
in people. The feminine in his nature comes out 
in his arrant love of gossip, witty and spiteful. 
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He seems well versed in secret history; some of 
his letters remind one of Pepys. Agahi, he is 
lively in diction to the point of coarseness. One 
finds passages hard to reconcile with one's precon- 
ceptions of the fastidious and retiring poet. The 
truth seems to be that Gray, recluse and scholar 
like- Cowper, yet delights to live in imagination 
a gay life. His imagination is quicker and more 
active than Cowper 's, but when it comes to actual 
mingling with men and women he is fully as re- 
luctant. He cannot bear to go to Cambridge, 
much as he loves the place, if any of the people 
he dislikes are to be there too. He is more clever, 
but less sincere and lovable than Cowper. Thus, 
the letter is an adjunct to literature because it 
supplements or interprets what a man has put on 
record in his dramas or novels or poems; it un- 
locks his heart. 

The letter also shares one of the great functions 
of literature in its appeal to character. In this 
respect collections of letters by great men rank 
with the autobiographies of Gibbon, Franklin, or 
Mark Pattison, as instruments of education. A 
man's letters constitute a spiritual biography, 
filled with concrete, not abstract morality. In an 
age like our own, when tremendous pressure is 
brought to bear upon the young to force them into 
a merely utilitarian view of life, when the phil- 
osophy of success, of getting on in the world, too 
often dominates the home and even the school, it 
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is important as never before that the ideal should 
be cherished. For this end, biographies of men 
who are great; not for the success or fame they 
attained but for their devotion to high ideals are 
important supplements to the rich heritage con- 
tained in such stories as the Quest of the Grail. 
North's translation of Plutarch is one of the most 
effective of books for stimulating in young readers 
the idealism which dreams on noble deeds. A 
further supplement, for older students, is to be 
found in the lives and letters of men like Macaulay, 
Huxley, Leslie Stephen, Phillips Brooks, Horace 
Mann, Charles Eliot Norton. In a sense, these 
are even more concrete than the hero-stories of 
North and of the Eound Table, for we come into 
the presence of the motives which actuate a great 
man and inform his deeds. At the age of twenty- 
five, for instance, Huxley wrote that if it were 
not for the necessity of earning a living he would 
never let his name appear to anything he did: 
*'It would be glorious to be a voice working in 
secret and free from all personal motives." That 
this was not mere youthful enthusiasm, however 
far removed from most youthful enthusiasm of 
today, is abundantly evidenced by his letters. He 
kept always his hatred of self-seeking, of making 
the search for Truth co-ordinate with a search for 
personal distinction. This rigid intellectual hon- 
esty is the secret of his marvelous prose style; as 
his son expresses it, his ambition was *'to say that 
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which has to be said in such language that you 
can stand cross-examination on each word. Be 
clear, though you may be convicted of error. If 
you are clearly wrong, you will run up against a 
^ fact sometime and get set right. If you shuffle 
with your subject, and study chiefly to use lan- 
guage which will give a loophole of escape either 
way, there is no hope for you." There was in 
Huxley nothing of that vulgar spirit which Mr. 
H. G. Wells satirizes in Marriage in speaking 
of a group of men who symbolize the inaccurate 
and superficial thinking so prevalent today: 
**They did not greatly desire to discover, make, 
or be; they wanted to seem and succeed." As a 
corrective for this vice of our age, the letters of 
men whose lives were governed by different ideals 
are most salutary. 

No rules can be given for writing a form of liter- 
ature which obeys no rules. Not even literary 
skill is a certain guarantee that one can write inter- 
esting letters. One would think the author of the 
''De Coverley Papers" admirably qualified for 
such a task, yet Addison is inferior to many letter- 
writers who attained no such place in literature 
as he. Newman's letters are singularly arid; he 
writes, even to his family, of nothing but his 
Tracts and the movement in which he was inter- 
ested; they are business letters, not examples of 
the true familiar letter. Moreover, modem condi- 
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tions militate against success in letter-writing. The 
uncertainty, the slowness, and the expense of 
communication reflected in Petrarch's letter to 
Boccaccio, and felt also in England prior to the 
last century, have given place to celerity and 
econpmy, but the very ease with which we may 
now communicate with our friends has made it 
seem not worth while to take pains. One con- 
stantly feels the importance of letters to those 
living a century or more ago. Cowper complains 
of the long winters in which he is confined to the 
house more than half the year by bad weather and 
impassable roads. One can imagine, therefore, 
the eagerness with which the letter from the be- 
loved correspondent was read by a man who had 
few books, no daily papers or magazines, few places 
to go for amusement, almost no visitors. In those 
days a letter was an event; with us it is but an 
incident. Therefore we fall into the habit of using 
stereotyped phrases, of telling in the baldest fashion 
the facts of health and occupation, and of request- 
ing like information from our correspondent. 

The one thing needful is to feel it worth while 
to try to write good letters. One does not learn 
this by imitation of certain models. Nothing can 
be more foolish than to think that a book of model 
letters, classified as monitory, congratulatory, con- 
solatorj'-, or what not, can be of any assistance. 
Our first modem novel grew out of printer Rich- 
ardson's popularity as a writer of model l^t^fcT^^ 
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especially model love letters, for young people of 
his acquaintance, but that is the only good result 
of such epistolary exercises known to history, and 
it is to be remembered that the happy result in 
this case came to the f ramer of the models, not to 
the imitators. For business correspondence, notes 
of invitation and replies thereto, and similar formal 
communications, a collection of models is of use, 
but for the letter of friendship, the first command- 
ment, which sums up all other commandments, is 
to speak one's own thoughts in one's own lan- 
guage. The final counsel is to think of your friend. 
Many letters are poor compliments to friendship. 
Those who send postcards having on one side a bit 
of mountain scenery or a picture of a beach, and 
on the other the date and the inscription '*Am 
having a glorious time. Wish you were with me," 
should read Gray's letters sent to his mother from 
abroad, or Stevenson's account of the fire in Ger- 
many, or Dickens's story of his ascent of Vesuvius. 
Even in times when the days are filled with pro- 
saic work instead of vacation joys, the letter can 
be made interesting. Lamb spent his days in the 
deadly routine of a clerk. He had little money, 
few pleasures, many cares; yet how rich in char- 
acter are his letters. He had keen observation, 
humor, charm of expression; above all, he had 
capacity for friendship. Many people have rela- 
tives, but no friends. In some cases it is possible 
to make friends even of relatives, and given this 
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capacity for friendship, along with a keen eye for 
the interesting and the unusual even in the com- 
monplace of every-day life, and with the further 
desire to say without affectation or slovenliness 
what will interest one's friend, something may be 
done toward mastering the art of the true familiar 
letter. 
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(1) 

WILLIAM PAS TON, JUNIOB, TO HIS BBOTHEB, 

JOHN PASTON 

Eton College, November 7, 1478 

Ryght reverent and worehepfnl brodyr, — I rec- 
omaunde me on to you, desyrynge to here of yowre 
welfare and prosperite; letynge yow wete that I 
have resevyd of Alwedyr a lettyr, and a nobyll in 
gowlde therin. Ferthermor my creansyr Mayster 
Thomas, hertely reeomandyd hym to yow, and he 
praythe yow to sende hym sum mony for my 
comons; for he seythe ye be xx shillings in hys 
dette, for a monthe was to pay for when he had 
mony laste. 

Also I beseehe yow to sende me a hose clothe, 
one for the halydays of sum colore, and anothyr 
for .the workyng days, how corse so ever it be it 
makyth no matyr; and a stomechere, and ij 
schyrtes, and a peyer of sclyppers. And if it lyke 
yow that I may come with Alwedyr be watyr, and 
sporte me with yow in London a day or ij thys 
terme tyme, than ye may let all thys be tyl tk^ 

33 
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tyme that I come, and than I wol telle yow when 
I sehall be redy to come from Eton, by the grace 
of God, Whom have yow in Hys kepyng. 

Wretyn the Saturday next aftyr All Halown 
Day with the hand of your brodyr, 

William Paston. 



(2) 

aiB THOMAS MOBE TO HIS WIFE 

With the Court at Woodstock: 

September 3, 1529 
Mistress Alyce, — 

In my most harty will, I recom- 
mend me to you. And whereas I am enfourmed 
by my son Heron of the loss of our bames, and 
our neighbours also, with all the corne that was 
therein, albeit (saving God's pleasure) it is great 
pitie of so much good come lost, yet sith it hath 
liked hym to send us such a chance, we must not 
only be content, but also be glad of his visitation. 
He sent us all that we have lost : and sith he hath 
by such a chance taken it away againe, his pleasure 
be fulfilled. Let us never grudge thereat, but take 
it in good worth, and hartely thank him, as well 
for adversitie, as for prosperitie. And paradven- 
ture we have more cause to thank him for our losse, 
than for our winning. For his wisdom better seeth 
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what is good for us than we do ourselves. There- 
fore I pray you be of good cheere, and take all the 
howsold with you to church, and there thank God 
both for what he hath given us, and for that he 
hath left us, which if it please hym, he can increase 
when he will. And if it please hym to leave us yet 
lesse, at hys pleasure be it. I praye you to make 
some good ensearch what my poor neighbours have 
loste, and bidde them take no thought therefore, 
and if I shold not leave myself a spone, there shall 
no poore neighbour of mine here no losse by any 
chance happened in my house. I pray you be with 
my children and household mery in God. And 
devise somewhat with your friends, what way wer 
best to take, for provision to be made for come for 
our household and for sede thys yere coming, if ye 
thinke it good that we keepe the ground still in 
our handes. 

And whether ye think it good that we so shall 
do or not, yet I think it were not best sodenlye thus 
to leave it all up, and to put away our folk of our 
farme, till we have somewhat advised us thereon. 
Howbeit if we have more nowe than ye shall neede, 
and which can get them other maisters, ye may then 
discharge us of them. But I would not that any 
men wer sodenly sent away he wote nere wether. 
At my coming hither, I perceived none other, but 
that I shold tary still with the Kinges grace. But 
now I shall (I think) because of this chance, get 
leave this next weke to come home aiid^^^^x5.\ ^c^^ 
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then shall we further devise together upon all 
things, what order shall be best to take : and thus 
as hartely fare you well with all our children as 
you can wishe. 

At Woodstok the thirde daye of September, by 
the hand of 

Your loving husband 

Thomas More, Knight. 

(3) 

SIB HENEY SIDNEY TO HIS SON, PHILIP SIDNEY, 

1566 

I have received two letters from you, one writ- 
ten in Latin, the other in French, which I take in 
good part, and will you to exercise that practice 
of learning often ; for that will stand you in most 
stead, in that profession of life that you are bom 
to live in. And, since this is my first letter that 
ever I did write to you, I will not that it be empty 
of some advices, which my natural care of you 
provoked me to wish you to follow, as documents 
to you in this your tender age. Let your first 
action be, the lifting up of your mind to Almighty 
God, by hearty prayer, and feelingly digest the 
words you speak in prayer, with continual medi- 
tation, and thinking of him to whom you pray, 
and of the matter for which you pray. And use 
this as an ordinary, and at an ordinary hour. 
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Whereby the time itself will put you in remem- 
brance to do that which you are accustomed to do. 
In that time apply your study to such hours as 
your discreet master doth assign you, earnestly; 
and the time (I know) he will so limit, as shall 
be both sufficient for your learning, and safe for 
your health. And mark the sense and the matter 
of that you read, as well as the words. So shall 
you both enrich your tongue with words, and your 
wit with matter; and judgment will grow as 
years groweth in you. Be humble and obedient to 
your master, for unless you frame yourself to obey 
others, yea, and feel in yourself what obedience is, 
you shall never be able to teach others how to 
obey you. Be courteous of gesture, and affable to 
all men, with diversity of reverence, according to 
the dignity of the person. There is nothing that 
winneth so much with so little cost. Use moderate 
diet, so as, after your meat, you may find your wit 
fresher, and not duller, and your body more lively, 
and not more heavy. Seldom drink wine, and yet 
sometime do, lest being enforced to drink upon the 
sudden, you should find yourself inflamed. Use 
exercise of body, but such as is without peril of 
your joints or bones. It will increase your force 
and enlarge your breath. Delight to be cleanly, as 
well in all parts of your body, as in your garments. 
It shall make you grateful in each company, and 
otherwise loathsome. Give yourself to be merry, 
for you degenerate from your father, if you fiiLd 
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not yourself most able in wit and body, to do any- 
thing, when you be most merry ; but let your mirth 
be ever void of all scurrility, and biting words to 
any man, for a wound given by a word is often- 
times harder to be cured than that which is given 
with the sword. Be you rather a hearer and bearer 
away of other men's talk, than a beginner or pro- 
curer of speech, otherwise you shall be counted 
to delight to hear yourself speak. If you hear a 
wise sentence, or an apt phrase, commit it to your 
memory, with respect of the circumstance, when 
you shall speak it. Let never oath be heard to 
come out of your mouth, nor words of ribaldry; 
detest it in others, so shall custom make to your- 
self a law against it in yourself. Be modest in each 
assembly, and rather be rebuked of light fellows, 
for maiden-like shamefacedness, than of your sad 
friends for pert boldness. Think upon every word 
that you will speak, before you utter it, and remem- 
ber how nature hath rampired up (as it were) the 
tongue with teeth, lips, yea, and hair without the 
lips, and all betokening reins, or bridles, for the 
loose use of that member. Above all things tell 
no untruth, no, not in trifles. The custom of it 
is naughty, and let it not satisfy you, that, for a 
time, the hearers take it for a truth; for after it 
will be known as it is, to your shame; for there 
cannot be a greater reproach to a gentleman than 
to be accounted a liar. Study and endeavor your- 
self to be virtuously occupied. So shall you make 
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such an habit of well-doing in you, that you shall 
not know how to do evil, though you would. Re- 
member, my son, the noble blood you are descended 
of, by your mother's side; and think that only by 
virtuous life and good action, you may be an orna- 
ment to that illustrious family; and otherwise, 
through vice and sloth, you shall be counted lahes 
generis, one of the greatest curses that can happen 
to man. Well, my little Philip, this is enough for 
me, and too much, I fear, for you. But if I shall 
find that this light meal of digestion nourish any- 
thing the weak stomach of your young capacity, I 
will, as I find the same grow stronger, feed it 
with tougher food. Your loving father, so long 
as you live in the fear of God. 



(4) 
SIB FBANCI8 BACON TO SIB THOMAS BODLEY, 1607 

Sir,— 

I think no man may more truly say with the 
Psalm, mulium incola fuit anima mea. For I do 
confess, since I was of any understanding, my 
mind hath in effect, been absent from that I have 
done, and in absence errors are committed, which 
I do willingly acknowledge; and this amongst the 
rest, this great one that led the rest: that know- 
ing myself by inward calling to be fitter to ba\5i^ ?v. 
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book, than to play a part, I have led my life in 
civil causes; for which I was not very fit by 
nature, and more unfit by the pre-occupation of 
my mind. Therefore calling myself home, I have 
now for a time enjoyed myself; where likewise I 
desire to make the world partaker; my labors (if 
so I may term that which was the comfort of my 
other labors) I have dedicated to the King, desir- 
ous if there be any good in them, it may be as fat 
of a sacrifice incensed to his honor ; and the second 
copy have sent unto you, not only in good affec- 
tion, but in a kind of congruity, in regard of your 
great and rare desert of learning. For books are 
the shrines where the saint is, or is believed to be. 
And you having built an ark to save learning 
from deluge, deserve in propriety any new instru- 
ment or engine whereby learning should be 
improved or advanced. 



(5) 

JAMES HOWELL TO SIB J. S.—AT LEEDS CASTLE 

Westminster, July 25, 1625 
Sir,— 

It was a quaint difference the ancients did put 
betwixt a letter and an oration ; that the one should 
be attired like a woman, the other like a man: 
the latter of the two is allowed large siderobes, as 
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long periods, parentheses, similes, examples, and 
other parts of rhetorical flourishes ; but a letter or 
epistle should be short-coated and closely couched ; 
a hungerlin becomes a letter more handsomely than 
a gown ; indeed we should write as we speak ; and " 
that's a true familiar letter which expresseth one's 
mind, as if he were discoursing with the party to 
whom he writes, in succinct and short terms. The 
tongue and the pen are both of them interpreters 
of the mind; but I hold the pen to be the more 
f^-ithful of the two. The tongue is in udo posita, 
being seated in a moist slippery place; may fail 
and falter in her sudden extemporal expressions; 
but the pen having a greater advantage of premed- 
itation, is not so subject to error, and leaves things 
behind it upon firm and authentic record. Now^ 
letters, though they be capable of any subject, yet 
commonly they are narratory, objurgatory, consol- 
atory, monitory, or congratulatory. The first con- 
sists of relations, the second of reprehensions, the 
third of comfort, the two last of counsel and joy : 
there are some who in lieu of letters write homilies ; 
they preach when they should epistolize : there are 
others that turn them to tedious tractates: this is 
to make letters degenerate from their true nature. 
Some modem authors there are who have exposed 
their letters to the world, but most of them, I 
mean among your Latin epistolizers, go freighted 
with mere Bartholomew ware, with trite and trivial 
phrases only, lifted with pedantic shreds q>1 %^^^- 
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boy verses. Others there are among our next trans- 
marine neighbors eastward, who write in their 
own language, but their style is so soft and easy 
that their letters may be said to be like bodies of 
loose flesh without sinews, they have neither joints 
of art nor arteries in them; they have a kind of 
simpering and lank hectic expressions made up of 
a bombast of words and finical affected compli- 
ments only. I cannot well away with such fleazy 
stuff, with such cobweb-compositions, where there 
is no strength of matter, nothing for the reader to 
carry away with him that may enlarge the motions 
of his soul. One shall hardly find an apophthegm, 
example, simile, or anything of philosophy, his- 
tory, or solid knowledge, or as much as one new 
created phrase in a hundred of them ; and to draw 
any observations out of them, were as if one went 
about to distil cream out of froth; insomuch that 
it may be said of them, what was said of the Echo, 
**that she is mere sound and nothing else." 

I return you your Balzac by this bearer: and 
when I found those letters wherein he is so familiar 
with his King, so flat; and those to Richelieu so 
puffed with profane hyperboles, and larded up and 
down with such gross flatteries, I forbore him 
further. 

So I am your most affectionate servitor. 
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JAMES HOWELL TO THE BIGHT HONORABLE 

LADY E. D 

April 8, 1649 
Madam, — 

There is a French saying that courtesies 
and favors are like flowers, which are sweet only 
while they are fresh, but afterwards they quickly 
fade and wither. I cannot deny but your favors 
to me might be compared to some kind of flowers 
(and they would make a thick posie) but they 
should be to the flower called life everlasting; or 
that pretty vermillion flower which grows at the 
foot of the mountain Aetna in Sicily, which never 
loses anything of its first color and scent. Those 
favors you did me thirty years ago in the life-time 
of your incomparable brother Mr. R. Altham, (who 
left us in the flower of his age) methinks are as 
fresh to me as if they were done yesterday. Nor 
were it any danger to compare courtesies done to 
me to other flowers, as I use them: for I distill 
them in the limbeck of my memory, and so turn 
them to essences. But, Madam, I honor you not 
so much for favors, as for that precious brood of 
virtues which shine in you with that brightness, 
but specially for those high motions whereby your 
soul soars up so often toward heaven; insomuch 
Madam, that if it were safe to call ^xi^ TCiSsv\s\ ^ 
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saint, you should have that title from me, and I 

would be one of your chief est votaries ; howsoever, 

I may without any superstition subscribe myself, 

Your truly devoted Servant, 

J. H. 

(7) 

JAMES HOWELL TO BICHABD ALTHAM, ESQ. 

Dear Sir, — 

I was plung'd in a deep fit of melan- 
choly, Saturn had cast his black influence o'er all 
my intellectuals, methought I felt my heart as a 
lump of dough, and heavy as lead within my 
breast, when a letter of yours of the 3rd of this 
month was brought me, which presently begot new 
spirits within me, and made such strong impres- 
sions upon my intellectuals, that it tum'd and 
transformed me into another man. I have read 
of a Duke of Milan and others, who were poisoned 
by reading of a letter; but yours produced con- 
trary effects in me, it became an antidote, or rather 
a most sovereign cordial, more operative than be- 
zoar, of more virtue than potable gold, or the 
elixir of amber, for it wrought a sudden cure upon 
me. That fluent and rare mixture of love and wit, 
which I found up and down therein, were the 
ingredients of this cordial; they were as so many 
choice flowers strew 'd here and there, which did 
cast such an odoriferous scent, that they reviv'd 
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all my senses and dispelled those dull fumes which 
had formerly o'er-clouded my brain. Such was the 
operation of your most ingenious and affectionate 
letter, and so sweet an entertainment it gave me. 
If your letter had that virtue, what would your 
person have done ? and did you know all, you would 
wish your person here a- while; did you know the 
rare beauty of this virgin city, you would quickly 
make love to her, and change your Royal Exchange 
for the Rialto, and your Oray's-Inn-walks for St. 
Mark's Place for a time. Farewell, dear child of 
virtue, and mirror of the muses and love still — 
Yours, 

J. H. 

(8) 

MBS. PENRUDDOCK TO HER HUSBAND, ON TEE 

EVE OF EIS EXECUTION 

May 3, 1655 
My Dear Heart, — 

My sad parting was so far from 
making me forget you, that I scarce thought upon 
myself since, but wholly upon you. Those dear 
embraces which I yet feel, and shall never lose, 
being the faithful testimonies of an indulgent hus- 
band, have charmed my soul to such a reverence of 
your remembrance, that were it possible, I would, 
with my own blood, cement your dead limbs to live 
again, and (with reverence) think i^ hq %\x>l \si ^^ 
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Heaven a little longer of a martyr. Oh ! my dear, 
you must now pardon my passion, this being my 
last (oh, fatal word!) that ever you will receive 
from me ; and know, that until the last minute that 
I can imagine you shall live, I shall sacrifice the 
prayers of a Christian, and the groans of an af- 
flicted wife. And when you are not (which sure 
by sympathy I shall know), I shall wish my own 
dissolution with you, that so we may go hand in 
hand to Heaven. Tis too late to tell you what I 
have, or rather have not done for you ; how being 
turned out of doors because I came to beg mercy; 
the Lord lay not your blood to their charge. 

I would fain discourse longer with you, but dare 
not; passion begins to drown my reason, and will 
rob me of my devoirs, which is all I have left to 
serve you. Adieu, therefore, ten thousand times, 
my dearest dear; and since I must never see you 
more, take this prayer, — ^May your faith be so 
strengthened that your constancy may continue; 
and then I know Heaven will receive you ; whither 
grief and love will in a short time (I hope) trans- 
late. 

My dear. 

Your sad, but constant wife, even to love your 
ashes when dead, 

Arundel Penruddock 

May the 3rd, 1655, eleven o'clock at night. 
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(9) 
DOBOTEY OSBOBNE TO SIB WILLIAM TEMPLE 

Sir,— 

Your last letter came like a pardon to one 
upon the block. I had given over the hopes on't, 
having received my letters by the other carrier, 
who uses always to be last. The loss put me 
hugely out of order, and you would both have 
pitied and laughed at me if you could have seen 
how woodenly I entertained the widow, who came 
hither the day before, and surprised me very much. 
Not being able to say anything, I got her to cards, 
and there with a great deal of patience lost my 
money to her — or rather I gave it as my ransom. 
In the midst of our play, in comes my blessed boy 
with your letter, and, in earnest, I was not able to 
disguise the joy it gave me, though one was by 
that is not much your friend, and took notice of 
a blush that for my life I could not keep back. I 
put up the letter in my pocket, and made what 
haste I could to lose the money I had left, that I 
might take occasion to go fetch some more; but 
I did not make such haste back again, I can assure 
you. I took time enough to have coined myself 
some money if I had had the art on't, and left my 
brother enough to make all his addresses to her if 
he were so disposed. I know not whether he was 
pleased or not, but I am sure I was. 
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You make so reasonable demands that 'tis not 
fit you should be denied. You ask my thoughts 
but at one hour; you will think me bountiful, I 
hope, when I shall tell you that I know no hour 
when you have them not. No, in earnest, my very 
dreams are yours, and I have got such a habit of 
thinking of you that any other thought intrudes 
and grows uneasy to me. . . . Lord ! that you had 
the invisible ring, or Fortunatus his wishing hat; 
now, at this instant you should be here. . . . 



(10) 

DOROTHY OSBOENE TO SIB WILLIAM TEMPLE 

Sir,— 

I am glad you 'scaped a beating, but, in 
earnest, would it had lighted upon my brother's 
groom. I think I should have beaten him myself 
if I had been able. I have expected your letter all 
this day with the greatest impatience that was pos- 
sible, and at last resolved to go out and meet the 
fellow; and when I came down to the stables, I 
found him come, had set up his horse, and was 
sweeping the stable in great order. I could not 
imagine him so very a beast as to think his horses' 
were to be served before me, and therefore was 
presently struck with an apprehension he had no 
letter for me : it went cold to my heart as ice, and 
hardly left me courage enough to ask him the ques- 
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tion; but when he had drawled it out that he 
thought there was a letter for me in his bag, I 
quickly made him leave his broom. Twas well 
'tis a dull fellow, he could not but have discerned 
else that I was strangely overjoyed with it, and 
earnest to have it ; for though the poor fellow made 
what haste he could to untie his bag, I did nothing 
but chide him for being so slow. At last I had it, 
and, in earnest, I know not whether an entire dia- 
mond of the bigness on't would have pleased me 
half so well ; if it would, it must be only out of this 
consideration, that such a jewel would make me 
rich enough to dispute you with Mrs. Chambers and 
perhaps make your father like me as well. I 
like him, I'll swear, and extremely too, for being 
so calm in a business where his desires were so 
much crossed. Either he has a great power over 
himself, or you have a great interest in him, or 
both. If you are pleased it should end thus, I can- 
not dislike it ; but if it would have been happy for 
you, I should think myself strangely unfortunate 
in being the cause that it went no further. I 
cannot say that I prefer your interest before my 
own, because all yours are so much mine that 'tis 
impossible for me to be happy if you are not so; 
but if they could be divided I am certain I should. 
And though you reproached me with unkindness 
for advising you not to refuse a good offer, yet I 
shall not be discouraged from doing it again when 
there is occasion, for I am resolved to be your 
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friend whether you will or no. An'd, for example, 
though I know you do not need my counsel, yet I 
cannot but tell you that I think 'twere very well 
that you took some care to make my Lady B. your 
friend, and oblige her by your civilities to believe 
that you were sensible of the favor was offered 
you, though you had not the grace to make good 
use on 't. In very good earnest now, she is a woman 
(by all that I have heard of her) that one would 
not lose; besides that, 'twill become you to make 
some satisfaction for downright refusing a young 
lady — 'twas unmercifully done. 

Would to Grod you would leave that trick of 
making excuses ! Can you think it necessary to me, 
or believe that your letters can be so long as to 
make them unpleasing to me ? Are mine so to you t 
If they are not, yours never will be so to me. You 
see I say anything to you, out of a belief that, 
though my letters were more impertinent than 
they are, you would not be without them nor wish 
them shorter. Why should you be less kind ? . . . 

(11) 
DOBOTEY OSBOBNE TO SIB WILLIAM TEMPLE 

Sir,— 

I have been reckoning up how many faults 
you lay to my charge in your last letter, and I 
find I am severe, unjust, unmerciful, and unkind. 
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Oh me, how should one do to mend all these ! Tis a 
work for an age, and 'tis to be feared I shall be 
so old before I am good, that 'twill not be consid- 
erable to anybody but myself whether I am so or 
not. I say nothing of the pretty humor you fan- 
cied me in, in your dream, because 'twas but a 
dream. ... I seldom dream, or never remember 
them, unless they have been so sad as to put me 
into such disorder as I can hardly recover when 
I am awake, and some of those I am confident I 
shall never forget. 

You ask me how I pass my time here. I can 
give you a perfect account not only of what I do 
for the present, but of what I am likely to do this 
seven years if I stay here so. long. I rise in the 
morning reasonably early, and before I am ready 
I go round the house till I am weary of that, and 
then into the garden till it grows too hot for me. 
About ten o'clock I think of making me ready, and 
when that's done I go into my father's chamber, 
from thence to dinner, where my cousin Molle and 
I sit in great state in a room and at a table that 
would hold a great many more. After dinner we 
sit and talk till Mr. B. comes in question, and 
then I am gone. The heat of the day is spent in 
reading or working, and about six or seven o'clock 
I walk out into a common that lies hard by the 
house, where a great many young wenches keep 
sheep and cows, and sit in the shade singing of 
ballads. I go to them and compare their voices 
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and beauties to some ancient shepherdesses that I 
have read of, and find a vast difference there ; but, 
trust me, I think these are as innocent as those 
could be. I talk to them, and find they want noth- 
ing to make them the happiest people in the world 
but the knowledge that they are so. Most com- 
monly, when we are in the midst of our discourse, 
one looks about her, and spies her cows going into 
the com, and then they all run as if they had wings 
at their heels. I, that am not so nimble, stay be- 
hind; and when I see them driving home their 
cattle, I think 'tis time for me to retire too. "When 
I have supped, I go into the garden, and so to the 
side of a small river that runs by it, where I sit 
down and wish you were with me (you had best 
say this is not kind neither). In earnest, 'tis a 
pleasant place, and would be much more so to me 
if I had your company. I sit there sometimes till 
I am lost with thinking ; and were it not for some 
cruel thoughts of the crossness of our fortunes that 
will not let me sleep there, I should forget that 
there were such a thing to be done as going to 
bed. . . . 

If what you say of my Lady Leppington be of 
your own knowledge, I shall believe you, but other- 
wise I can assure you I have heard from people 
that pretend to know her very well, that her kind- 
ness to Compton was very moderate, and that she 
never liked him so well as when he died and gave 
her his estate. But they might be deceived, and 
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'tis not so strange as that you should imagine a 
coldness and an indifference in my letters where I 
so little meant it; but I am not displeased you 
should desire my kindness enough to apprehend 
the loss of it when it is safest. Only I would not 
have you apprehend it so far as to believe it pos- 
sible — ^that were an injury to all the assurances 
I have given you, and if you love me you cannot 
think me unworthy. I should think myself so, if 
I found you grew indifferent to me, that I have 
had so long and so particular a friendship for ; but, 
sure, this is more than I need to say. You are 
enough in my heart to know all my thoughts, and if 
so, you know better than I can tell you how much 
I am 

Yours. 



(12) 

DOBOTHT OSBOENE TO SIB WILLIAM TEMPLE 

Sir,— 

Pray, let not the apprehension that others 
say finer things to me make your letters at all the 
shorter; for, if it were so, I should not think they 
did, and so long you are safe. My brother Peyton 
does, indeed, sometimes send me letters that may 
be excellent for aught I know, and the more likely 
because I do not understand them-, b\x^ 1 td5c^ 'sa;:^ 
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to you (as to a friend) I do not like them, and 
have wondered that my sister (who, I may tell you 
too, and you will not think it vanity in me, had a 
great deal of wit, and was thought to write as well 
as most women in England) never persuaded him 
to alter his style, and make it a little more intel- 
ligible. He is an honest gentleman, in earnest, has 
understanding enough, and was an excellent hus- 
band to two very different wives, as two good ones 
could be. My sister was a melancholy, retired 
woman, and, besides the company of her husband 
and her books, never sought any, but could have 
spent a life much longer than hers was in looking 
to her house and her children. This lady is of a 
free, jolly humor, loves cards and company, and 
is never more pleased than when she sees a great 
many others that are so too. Now, with both these 
he so perfectly complied that 'tis hard to guess 
which humor he is more inclined to in himself; 
perhaps to neither, which makes it so much the 
more strange. His kindness to his first wife may give 
him an esteem for her sister ; but he was too much 
smitten with this lady to think of marrying any- 
body else, and, seriously, I could not blame him, 
for she had, and has yet, great loveliness in her; 
she was very handsome, and is very good (one may 
read it in her face at first sight). A woman that 
is hugely civil to all people, and takes as gener- 
ally as anybody that I know, but not more than 
my cousin MoUe's letters do, which, yet, you 
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do not like, you say, nor I neither, I'll swear; and 
if it be ignorance in us both we'll forgive it one 
another. In my opinion these great scholars are 
not the best writers (of letters, I mean) ; of books, 
perhaps they are. I never had, I think, but one 
letter from Sir Justinian, but 'twas worth twenty 
of anybody's else to make me sport. It was the 
most sublime nonsense that in my life I ever read ; 
and yet, I believe, he descended as low as he could 
to come near my weak understanding. 'Twill be 
no compliment after this to say I like your letters 
in themselves; not as they come from one that is 
not indifferent to me, but, seriously, I do. All let- i 
ters, methinks, should be free and easy as one's 
discourse ; not studied as an oration, nor made up 
of hard words like a charm. 'Tis an admirable 
thing to see how some people will labor to find out 
terms that may obscure a plain sense. Like a gen- 
tleman I knew, who would never say **the weather 
grew cold," but that ** winter began to salute us." 
I have no patience with such coxcombs, and can- 
not blame an old uncle of mine that threw the 
standish at his man's head because he writ a let- 
ter for him where, instead of saying (as his master 
bid him) **that he would have writ himself, but 
he had the gout in his hand;" he said **that the 
gout in his hand would not permit him to put pen 
to paper." The fellow thought he had mended 
it mightily, and that putting pen to paper was 
much better than plain writing. . • • 
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(13) 

DOBOTEY 08B0BNE TO SIB WILLIAM TEMPLE 

Sir,— 

'Tis but an hour since you went, and I am 
writing to you already; is not this kind? How 
do you after your journey; are you not weary; 
do you not repent that you took it to so little pur- 
pose? . . . Lord, there were a thousand things I 
remembered after you were gone that I should have 
said, and now I am to write, not one of them will 
come into my head. Sure as I live it is not settled 
yet! Good God! the fears and surprises, the 
crosses and disorders of that day, 'twas confused 
enough to be a dream, and I am apt to think some- 
times it was no more. But no, I saw you; when 
I shall do it again, God only knows! Can there 
be a more romance story than ours would make if 
the conclusion should prove happy? Ah! I dare 
not hope it ; something that I cannot describe draws 
a cloud over all the light my fancy discovers some- 
times, and leaves me so in the dark with all my 
fears about me that I tremble to thinji on't. But 
no more of this sad talk. . . . 

Here is a note comes to me just now, will you do 
this service for a fair lady that is my friend ; have 
not I taught her well, she writes better than her 
mistress ? How merry and pleased she is with her 
marrying because there is a plentiful fortune; 
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otherwise she would not value the man at all. This 
is the world; would you and I were out on't: for, 
sure, we were not made to live in it. Do you 
remember Arme and the little house there ? Shall 
we go thither? that's next to being out of the 
world. There we might live like Baucis and Phile- 
mon, grow old together in our little cottage, and 
for our charity to some ship-wrecked strangers 
obtain the blessing of dying both at the same time. 
How idly I talk; 'tis because the story pleases me 
— ^none in Ovid so much. I remember I cried when 
I read it. Methought they were the perfectest 
characters of a contented marriage, where piety 
and love were all their wealth, and in their pov- 
erty feasted the gods when rich men shut them 
out. I am called away — farewell ! Your faithful. 



(14) 

JOSEPH ADDISON TO WILLIAM CONGEEVE 

Blois, Dec. 1699 
Dear Sir, — 

I was very sorry to hear in your last let- 
ter that you were so terribly afflicted with the gout, 
though for your comfort I believe you are the first 
English poet that has been complimented with the 
distemper: I was myself at that time sick of a 
fever which I believe proceeded from the «ass^ 



X. 
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cause ; but at present I am so well recovered that 
I can scarce forbear beginning my letter with 
TuUy's preface, **Si vales bene est, ego quidem 
valeo." You must excuse me for giving you a 
line of Latin now and then, since I find myself in 
some danger of losing the tongue, for I perceive 
^ new language, like a new mistress, is apt to make 
a man forget all his old ones. I assure you I met 
with a very remarkable instance of this nature at 
Paris, in a poor Irishman that had lost the little 
English he had brought over with him without 
being able to learn any French in its stead. I 
asked him what language he spoke; he very inno- 
cently answered me, **No language, Monsieur;'' 
which, as I afterwards found, were all the words 
he was master of in both tongues. I am at present 
in a town where all the languages in Europe are 
spoken except English,- which is not to be heard 
I believe within fifty miles of the place. My great- 
est diversion is to run over in my thoughts the 
variety of noble scenes I was entertained with 
before I came hither. I do not believe, as good a 
poet as you are, that you can make finer land- 
scapes than those about the king's houses, or with 
all your descriptions build a more magnificent pal- 
ace than Versailles. I am however so singular as 
to prefer Fontainebleau to all the rest. It is sit- 
uated among rocks and woods that give you a fine 
variety of savage prospects. The king has humored 
the genius of the place, and only made use of so 
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much art as is necessary to help and regulate 
nature without reforming her too much. The cas- 
cades seem to hreak through the clefts and cracks 
of rocks, that are covered over with moss, and look 
as if they were piled upon one another by accident. 
There is an artificial wildness in the meadows, 
walks, and canals, and the garden, instead of a 
wall, is fenced on the lower end by a natural 
mound of rock-work, that strikes the eye very 
agreeably. For my part, I think there is something 
more charming in these rude heaps of stone than 
in so many statues, and would as soon see a river 
winding through woods and meadows as when it is 
tossed up in such a variety of figures at Versailles. 
But I begin to talk like Dr. Lister. To pass there- 
fore from works of nature to those of art: in my 
opinion the pleasantest part of Versailles is the 
gallery. Every one sees on each side of it some- 
thing that will be sure to please him, for one of 
them commands a view of the finest garden in 
the world, and the other is wainscoted with look- 
ing-glass. The history of the present king, till the 
year 16, is painted on the roof by Le Brun, so that 
his Majesty has actions enough by him to furnish 
another gallery much longer than the first. He is 
represented with all the terror and majesty that 
you can imagine, in every part of the picture, and 
sees his young face as perfectly drawn in the roof 
as his present one in the side. The painter has rep- 
resented his most Christian Majesty under t\>vfc ^%- 
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lire of Jupiter throwing thunderbolts all about the 
ceiling, and striking terror into the Danube and 
Ehine, that lie astonished and blasted with light- 
ning a little above the cornice. I believe by this 
time you are afraid I shall carry you from room 
to room and lead you through the whole palace; 
truly if I had not tired you already, I could not 
forbear showing you a stair-case that they say is 
the noblest in its kind; but after so tedious a let- 
ter I shall conclude with a petition to you, that you 
would deliver the enclosed to Mr. Montagu, for I 
am afraid of interrupting him with my imperti- 
nence when he is engaged in more serious affairs. 

I am, &c. 

J. Addison 



(15) 

JOSEPH ADDISON TO CHAMBEELAIN DASHWOOD 

Geneva, July, 1702 
Dear Sir, — 

About three days ago Mr. Bocher put a 
very pretty snuffbox in my hand. I was not a lit- 
tle pleased to hear that it belonged to myself, and 
was much more so when I found it was a present 
from a gentleman that I have so great an honor 
for. You did not probably foresee that it would 
draw on you the trouble of a letter, but you must 
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blame yourself for it. For my part I can no more 
accept of a snuffbox without returning my ac- 
knowledgments, than I can take snuff without 
sneezing after it. This last I must own to you is 
so great an absurdity that I should be ashamed 
to confess it, were not I in hopes of correcting it 
very speedily. I am observed to have my box 
oftener in my hand than those that have been 
used to one these twenty years, for I can't forbear 
taking it out of my pocket 'whenever I think of 
Mr. Dashwood. You know Mr. Bays recommends 
snuff as a great provocative to wit, but you may 
produce this letter as a standing evidence against 
him. I have since the beginning of it taken above 
a dozen pinches, and still find myself much more 
inclined to sneeze than to jest J From whence I 
conclude that wit and tobacco are not inseparable, 
or to make a pun of it, though a man may be mas- 
ter of a snuffbox, 

Non cuicunque datum est habere Nasam. 

I should be afraid of being thought a pedant for 
my quotation did I not know that the gentleman 
I am writing to always carries a Horace in his 
pocket. But whatever you may think me, pray, 
Sir, do me the justice to esteem me 

Your most &c. 
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.(16) 

BICHABD STEELE TO MABT SCUELOCK 

September 1, 1707 

It is the hardest thing in the world to be in love, 
and yet attend to business. 

As for me, all who speak to me find me out, and 
I must lock myself up, or other people will do it 
for me. ^ 

A gentleman asked me this morning, ** What news 
from Lisbon?" and I answered, **She is exqui- 
sitely handsome.'' Another desired to know when 
I had been last at Hampton Court. I replied, **It 
will be on Tuesday come se'nnight.'' Pr'ythee, 
allow me at least to kiss your hand before that day, 
that my mind may be in some composure. love ! 

A thousand torments dwell about thee! 
Yet who would live to live without theef 

Methinks I could write a volume to you; but 
all the language on earth would fail in saying how 
much, and with what disinterested passion, I am 
ever yours, 

BiCH. Steele. 
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(17) 
SIB BICHAED STEELE TO HIS WIFE 

June 20, 1717 
Dear Prue, — 

I have yours of the 14th, and am 
infinitely obliged to you for the length of it. I 
do not know another whom I could conmiend for 
that circumstance ; but where we entirely love, the 
continuance of anything they do to please us is a 
pleasure. As for your relations, once for all, pray 
take it for granted, that my regard and conduct 
toward all and singular of them shall be as you 
direct. 

I hope, by the grace of God to continue what 
you wish me, every way an honest man. My wife 
and my children are the objects that have wholly 
taken up my heart; and as I am not invited or 
encouraged in anything which regards the public, 
I am easy under that neglect or envy of my past 
actions, and cheerfully contract that diffusive 
spirit within the interests of my own family. You 
are the head of us ; and I stooped to a female reign 
as being naturally made the slave of beauty. But 
to prepare for our manner of living when we are 
again together, give me leave to say, while I am 
here at leisure, and come to lie at Chelsea, what I 
think may contribute to our better way of lw\aj^. 
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I very much approve Mrs. Evans and her husband 
and if you take my advice, I would have them have 
a being at our house, and Mrs. Clark the care and 
inspection of the nursery. I would have you en- 
tirely at leisure to pass your time with me in 
diversions, in books, in entertainments, and no 
manner of business intrude upon us but at stated 
times. For, though you are made to be the delight 
of my eyes, and food of all my senses and facul- 
ties, yet a turn of care and housewifery, and I 
know not what prepossession against conversation- 
pleasures, robs me of the witty and the handsome 
woman to a degree not to be expressed. I will 
work my brains and fingers to procure us plenty 
of all things, and demand nothing of you but to 
take delight in agreeable dresses, cheerful dis- 
courses, and gay sights, attended by me. This may 
be done by putting the kitchen and the nursery in 
the hands I propose; and I shall have nothing to 
do but to pass as much ti^ne at home as I possibly 
can, in the best company in the world. We can- 
not tell here what to think of the trial of my Lord 
Oxford ; if the ministry are in earnest in that and 
I should see it will be extended to a length of time, 
I will leave them to themselves, and wait upon 
you. Miss Moll grows a mighty beauty, and she 
shall be very prettily dressed, as likewise shall 
Betty and Eugene; and if I throw away a little 
money in adorning my brats, I hope you will for- 
give me: They are, I thank God, all very well; 
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and the charming form of their mother has tem- 
pered the likeness they bear to their rough sire, 
who is, with the greatest fondness, your most 
obliged and most obedient husband, 

EiCH. Steele. 



(18) 

ALEXANDEB POPE TO HENBY CBOMWELL 

April 17, 1708 

I have nothing to say to you in this letter, but 1 
was resolved to write to tell you so. Why should 
I not content myself with so many great examples 
of deep divines, profound casuists, grave philoso- 
phers, who have written not letters only, but whole 
tomes and voluminous treatises about nothing? 
Why should a fellow like me, who all his life does 
nothing, be ashamed to write nothing? and that 
to one who has nothing to do but to read it? But 
perhaps you will say : * * The whole world has some- 
thing to do, something to talk of, something to wish 
for, something to be employed about;'' but pray, 
Sir, cast up the account, put all these things to- 
gether, and what is the sum total but just nothing ? 
I have nothing more to say, but to desire to give 
you my service — that is, nothing — to your friends, 
and to believe that I am nothing more than 
your, etc. 
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(19) 



ALEXANDEB POPE TO LADY MABY WOBTLEY 

MONTAGU 

1716 

Madam, — 

I have been (what I never was till now) 
in debt to you for a letter for some weeks. I was 
informed you were at sea, and that 'twas to. no 
purpose to write till some news had been heard. of 
your arriving somewhere or other. Besides, I have 
had a second dangerous illness, from which I was 
more diligent to be recovered than from the first, 
having now some hopes of seeing you again. If 
you make any tour in Italy, I shall not easily for- 
give you for not acquainting me soon enough to 
have met you there. I am very certain I can never 
be polite unless I travel with you : and it is never 
to be repaired, the loss that Homer has sustained, 
for want of my translating him in Asia. You will 
come hither full of criticisms against a man who 
wanted nothing to be in the right but to have kept 
you company; you have no way of making me 
amends, but by continuing an Asiatic when you 
return to me, whatever English airs you may put 
on to other people. I prodigiously long for your 
Sonnets, your Remarks, your Oriental Learning ; — 
but I long for nothing so much as your Oriental 
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self. You must of necessity be advanced so far 
back into true nature and simplicity of manners, 
by these three years' residence in the East, that I 
shall look upon you as so many years younger than 
you was, so much nearer innocence, (that is, 
truth), and infancy (that is, openness). . . . 

I have a mind to fill the rest of this paper with 
an accident that happened just under my eyes, 
and has made a great impression upon me. I have 
just passed part of this summer at an old romantic 
seat of my Lord Harcourt's, which he lent me. It 
overlooks a conunon-field, where, under the shade 
of a haycock, sat two lovers, as constant as ever 
were found in Eomance, beneath a spreading beech. 
The name of the one (let it sound as it will) was 
John Hewet ; of the other, Sarah Drew. John was 
a well-set man about five and twenty, Sarah a 
brown woman of eighteen. John had for several 
months borne the labor of the day in the same 
field with Sarah ; when she milked, it was his morn- 
ing and evening charge to bring the cows to her 
pail. Their love was the talk, but not the scandal, 
of the whole neighborhood; for all they aimed at 
was the blameless possession of each other in mar- 
riage. It was but this very morning that he had 
obtained her parents' consent, and it was but till 
the next week that they were to wait to be happy. 
Perhaps this very day, in the intervals of their 
work, they were talking of their wedding clothes; 
and John was matching several kinds oi ^Qr<^^\fts^ 
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and field-flowers 19 her complexion, to make her a 
present of knots for the day. While they were thus 
employed, (it was the last of July) a terrible storm 
of thunder and lightning arose, that drove the 
laborers to what shelter the trees or hedges af- 
forded. Sarah, frighted and out of breath, sunk 
on a haycock, and John (who never separated from 
her) sate by her side, having raked two or three 
heaps together to secure her. Immediately there 
was heard so loud a crack as if Heaven had burst 
asunder. The laborers, all solicitous for each 
other's safety, called to one another: those that 
were nearest our lovers, hearing no answer, stepped 
to the place where they lay : they first saw a little 
smoke, and after, this faithful pair, — John, with 
one arm about his Sarah's neck, and the other held 
over her face, as if to secure her from the light- 
ning. They were struck dead, and already grown 
stiff and cold in this tender posture. There was 
no mark or discoloring on their bodies, only that 
Sarah's eye-brow was a little singed, and a small 
spot between her breasts. They were buried the 
next day in one grave, in the parish of Stanton- 
Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, where my Lord Har- 
court, at my request, has erected a monument over 
them. Of the following epitaphs which I made, 
the critics have chosen the godly one : I like neither, 
but wish you had been in England to have dono 
this office better: I think 'twas what you could 
not have refused me on so moving an occasion. 
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"When Eastern lovers feed the fun'ral fire, 

On the same pile their faithful Fair expire; 

Here pitying Heav'n that virtue found, 

And blasted both, that it might neither wound. 

Hearts so sincere, th' Almighty saw well pleas 'd, 

Sent his own lightning, and the victims seized. 

Think not^ by rig'rous judgment seized, 

A pair so faithful could expire; 
Victims so pure Heav'n saw well pleas 'd 

And snatched them in celestial fire. 

Live well, and fear no sudden fate: 
When God calls Virtue to the grave, 

Alike 'tis justice soon or late, 
Mercy alike to kill or save. 

Virtue unmoved can hear the call. 

And face the flash that m^ts the ball. 

Upon the whole, I can't think these people 
unhappy. The greatest happiness, next to living 
as they would have done, was to die as they did. 
The greatest honor people of this low degree could 
have, was to be remembered on a little monument, 
unless you will give them another, — that of being 
honored with a tear from the finest eyes in the 
world. I know you have tenderness; you must 
have it ; it is the very emanation of good sense and 
virtue ; the finest minds, like the finest metals, dis- 
solve the easiest. 

But when you are reflecting upon objects of 
pity, pray do not forget one, who had no sooner 
found out an object of the highest esteem, than he 
was separated from it ; and who is so very unhai^i^^ 
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as not to be susceptible of consolation, from others, 
by being so miserably in the right as to think other 
women what they really are. Such an one can't 
but be desperately fond of any creature that is 
quite different from these. If the Circassian be 
utterly void of such honor as these have, and such 
virtue as these boast of, I am content. I have 
detested the sound of honest woman and loving 
spouse, ever since I heard the pretty name of 
Odaliche. Dear Madam, I am forever 

Your, etc. 



(20) 

LADY MABY WOBTLEY MONTAGU TO HEB 8I8TEB 

Rotterdam, Aug. 3, 1716 

I flatter myself, dear sister, that I shall give you 
some pleasure in letting you know that I have 
safely passed the sea, though we had the ill for- 
tune of a storm. We were persuaded by the cap- 
tain of the yacht to set out in a calm, and he 
pretended that there was nothing so easy as to tide 
it over ; but after two days slowly moving, the wind 
blew so hard that none of the sailors could keep 
their feet, and we were all Sunday night tossed 
very handsomely. I never saw a man more fright- 
ed than the captain. For my part, I have been 
so lucky neither to suffer from fear nor seasick- 
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ness; though I confess I was so impatient to see 
myself once more upon dry laud that I would not 
stay till the yacht could get to Rotterdam, but 
went in the long boat to Helvoetsluys, where we 
had voitures to carry us to the Brill. I was 
charmed with the neatness of that little town ; but 
my arrival at Rotterdam presented me a new scene 
of pleasure. All the streets are paved with broad 
stones, and before many of the meanest artificers' 
doors are placed seats of various-colored marbles, 
so neatly kept that I'll assure you I walked almost 
all over the town yesterday, incognito, in my slip- 
pers, without receiving one spot of dirt; and you 
may see the Dutch maids washing the pavement 
of the street with more application than ours do 
our bedchambers. The town seems so full of peo- 
ple, with such busy faces all in motion, that I can 
hardly fancy it is not some celebrated fair; but I 
see it is every day the same. It is certain no town 
can be more advantageously situated for commerce. 
Here are seven large canals, on which the mer- 
chants' ships come up to the very doors of their 
houses. The shops and warehouses are of a sur- 
prising neatness and magnificence, filled with an 
incredible quantity of fine merchandise, and so 
much cheaper than what we see in England tliat I 
have much ado to persuade myself I am still so 
near it. Here is neither dirt nor beggary to be 
seen. One is not shocked with those loathsome 
cripples so common in London, wox l^^'^^^^ ^SiCss. 
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the importunity of idle fellows and wenches, that 
choose to be nasty and lazy. The common servants 
and little shop-women here are more nicely clean 
than most of our ladies, and the great variety of 
neat dresses — every woman dressing her head after 
her own fashion — is an additional pleasure in 
seeing the town. You see hitherto I make no com- 
plaints, dear sister, and if I continue to like trav- 
eling as well as I do at present, I shall not repent 
my project. It will go a great way in making me 
satisfied with it if it affords me an opportunity of 
entertaining you. But it is not from Holland that 
you must expect a disinterested offer. I can write 
enough in the style of Rotterdam to tell you plainly 
in one word that I expect returns of all the London 
news. You see I have already learned to make a 
good bargain, and that it is not for nothing I 
will so much as tell you I am 

Your affectionate sister. 



(21) 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU TO HEB 
DAUGHTER, THE COUNTESS OF BUTE 

Lovere : September 30, 1757 

Daughter! daughter! don't call names; 

you are always abusing my pleasures, which is 
what no mortal will bear. Trash, lumber, sad stuff, 
are the titles you give to my favorite amusement. 
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If I called a white staff a stick of wood, a gold 
key gilded brass, and the ensigns of illustrious 
orders colored strings, this may be philosophically 
true, but would be very ill received. We have all 
our playthings; happy are they that can be con- 
tented with those they can obtain : those hours are 
spent in the wisest manner, that can easiest shade 
the ills of life, and are the least productive of ill 
consequences. I think my time better employed 
in reading * the adventures of imaginary people, 
than the Duchess of Marlborough, who passed the 
latter years of her life in paddling with her will, 
and contriving schemes of plaguing some, and 
extracting praise from others, to no purpose ; eter- 
nally disappointed and eternally fretting. The 
active scenes are over at my age. I indulge, with 
all the art I can, my taste for reading. If I would 
confine it to valuable books, they are almost as 
rare as valuable men. I must be content with what 
I can find. As I approach a second childhood, I 
endeavor to enter into the pleasures of it. Your 
youngest son is, perhaps, at this very moment 
riding on a poker, with great delight, not at all 
regretting that it is not a gold one, and much less 
wishing it an Arabian horse, which he would not 
know how to manage. I am reading an idle tale, 
not expecting wit or truth in it, and am very glad 
it is not metaphysics to puzzle my judgment, or 
history to mislead my opinion: he fortifies his 
health by exercise ; I calm my caic^^ \y^ ^\X\vi\wcs., 
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The methods may appear low to busy people ; but, 
if he improves his strength and I forget my infirmi- 
ties, we both attain very desirable ends. 

I have not heard of your father of a long time. 
I hope he is well, because you do not mention him. 
I am ever dear child, 

Your most affectionate mother, 

M. WORTLEY 

(22) 

THOMAS GBAY TO HIS MOTHER 

Rheims, June 21, N. S. 1739 . 

We have now been settled almost three weeks 
in this city, which is more considerable upon ac- 
count' of its size and antiquity, than from the 
number of its inhabitants, or any advantages of 
commerce. There is little in it worth a stranger's 
curiosity, besides the cathedral church, which is a 
vast Gothic building of a surprising beauty and 
lightness, all covered over with a profusion of 
little statues, and other ornaments. It is here the 
Kings of France are crowned by the Archbishop 
of Rheims, who is the first Peer, and the Primate 
of the kingdom: The holy vessel made use of on 
that occasion, which contains the oil, is kept in 
the church of St. Nicasius hard by, and is believed 
to have been brought by an angel from heaven at 
the coronation of Clovis, the first Christian king. 
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The streets in general have but a melancholy as- 
pect, the houses all old ; the public walks run along 
the side of a great moat under the ramparts, where 
one hears a continual croaking of frogs ; the coun- 
try round about is one great plain covered with 
vines, which at this season of the year afford no 
very pleasing prospect, as being not above a foot 
high. What pleasures the place denies to the sight, 
it makes up to the palate ; since you have nothing 
to drink but the best champagne in the world, and 
all sorts of provisions equally good. As to other 
pleasures, there is not that freedom of conversation 
among the people of fashion here, that one sees in 
other parts of France; for though they are not 
very numerous in this place, and consequently must 
live a good deal together, yet they never come to 
any great familiarity with one another. As my 
Lord Conway had spent a good part of his time 
among them, his brother, and we with him, were 
soon introduced into all their assemblies. As soon 
as you enter, the lady of the house presents each 
of you a card, and offers you a party at quadrille ; 
you sit down, and play forty deals without inter- 
mission, excepting one quarter of an hour, when 
everybody rises to eat of what they call the gouter, 
which supplies the place of our tea, and is a service 
of wine, fruits, cream, sweetmeats, crawfish, and 
cheese. People take what they like, and sit down 
again to play; after that, they make little parties 
to go to the walks together, and then all the co\s^- 
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pany retire to their separate habitations. Very 
seldom any suppers or dinners are given ; and this 
is the manner they live among one another; not 
so much out of any aversion they have to pleasure, 
as out of a sort of formality they have contracted 
by not being much frequented by people who have 
lived at Paris. It is sure they do not hate gayety 
any more than the rest of their country-people, and 
can enter into diversions, that are once proposed, 
with a good grace enough : for instance, the other 
evening we happened to be got together in a com- 
pany of eighteen people, men and women of the 
best fashion here, at a garden in the town to walk ; 
when one of the ladies bethought herself of asking, 
Why should we not sup here? Immediately the 
cloth was laid by the side of a fountain under the 
trees, and a very elegant supper served up ; after 
which another said, Come let us sing ; and directly 
began herself. From singing we insensibly fell to 
dancing, and singing in a round; when somebody 
mentioned the violins, and immediately a company 
of them was ordered. Minuets were begun in the 
open air, and then came country-dances, which 
held till four-o'clock next morning; at which hour 
the gayest lady there proposed that such as were 
weary should get into their coaches, and the rest 
of them should dance before them with the music 
in the van ; and iri this manner we paraded through 
all the principal streets in the city, and waked 
everybody in it. Mr. Walpole had a mind to make 
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a custom of the thing, and would have given a ball 
in the same manner next week ; but the women did 
not come into it ; so I believe it will drop, and they 
will return to their dull cards, and usual formali- 
ties. We are not to stay above a month longer 
here, and shall then go to Dijon, the chief city of 
Burgundy, a very splendid and very gay town; at 
least such is the present design. 



(23) 

THOMAS GBAY TO HIS MOTHEB 

Lyons, Oct. 13, N. S., 1739 

It is now almost five weeks since I left Dijon, 
one of the gayest and most agreeable little cities 
of France, for Lyons, its reverse in all these par- 
ticulars. It is the second in the kingdom in bigness 
and rank, the streets excessively narrow and nasty ; 
the houses immensely high and large; (that, for 
instance, where we are lodged, has twenty-five 
rooms on a floor, and that for five stories) it 
swarms with inhabitants like Paris itself, but 
chiefly a mercantile people, too much given up to 
commerce, to think of their own, much less of a 
stranger's diversions. We have no acquaintances 
in the town, but such English as happen to be 
passing through here, in their way to Italy and the 
south, which at present happen to be near thirtY 
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in number. It is a fortnight since we set out from 
hence upon a little excursion to Geneva. We took 
the longest road, which lies through Savoy, on 
purpose to see a famous monastery, called the 
grand Chartreuse, and had no reason to think our 
time lost. After having traveled seven days very 
slow (for we did not change horses, it being im- 
possible for a chaise to go post in those roads) we 
arrived at a little village, among the mountains in 
Savoy, called Echelles; from thence we proceeded 
on horses, who are used to the way, to the moun- 
tain of the Chartreuse. It is six miles to the top ; 
the road runs winding up it, commonly not six 
feet broad ; on one hand is the rock, with woods of 
pine-trees hanging over head; on the other, a 
monstrous precipice, almost perpendicular, at the 
bottom of which rolls a torrent, that sometimes 
tumbling among the fragments of stone that have 
fallen from on high, and sometimes precipitating 
itself down vast descents with a noise like thunder, 
which is still made greater by the echo from the 
mountains on each side, concurs to form one of the 
most solemn, the most romantic, and the most 
astonishing scenes I ever beheld. Add to this the 
strange views made by the crags and cliffs on the 
other hand; the cascades that in many places 
throw themselves from the very summit down into 
the vale, and the river below ; and many other par- 
ticulars impossible to describe and you will con- 
clude we had no occasion to repent our pains. This 
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place St* Bruno chose to retire to, and upon its 
very top founded the aforesaid convent, which is 
the superior of the whole order. "When we came 
there, the two fathers who are commissioned to 
entertain strangers, (for the rest must neither 
speak to one another, nor to anyone else) received 
us very kindly ; and set before us a repast of dried 
fish, eggs, butter, and fruits, all excellent in their 
kind, and extremely neat. They pressed us to 
spend the night there, and to stay some days with 
them; but this we could not do, so they led us 
about their house, which is, you must think, like a 
little city; for there are 100 fathers, besides 300 
servants, that make their clothes, grind their corn, 
press their wine, and do everything among them- 
selves. The whole is quiet, orderly, and simple; 
nothing of finery, but the wonderful decency, and 
the strange situation, more than supply the place 
of it. In the evening we descended by the same 
way, passing through many clouds that were then 
forming themselves on the mountain's side. Next 
day we continued our journey by Chamberry, 
which, though the chief city of the duchy, and 
residence of the king of Sardinia, when he comes 
into this part of his dominions, makes but a very 
mean and insignificant appearance ; we lay at Aix, 
once famous for its hot baths, and the next night 
at Annecy; the day after, by noon, we got to 
(Jeneva. I have not time to say anything about it, 
nor of our solitary journey back again. . . . 
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(24) 
THOMAS GRAY TO BICEABD WEST 

Florence, Sept. 25, N. S. 1740 

There was a certain little ode set out 

from Rome in a letter of recommendation to you, 
but possibly fell into the enemies' hands, for I 
never heard of its arrival. It is a little imperti- 
nent to enquire after its welfare ; but you, that are 
a father, will excuse a parent's foolish fondness. 
Last post I received a very diminutive letter. It 
made excuses for its unentertainingness, very little 
to the purpose ; since it assured me, very strongly, 
of your esteem, which is to me the thing; all the 
rest appear but as the petits agremens, the gar- 
nishing of the dish. P. Bougeant, in his Langage 
des Betes, fancies that your birds, who continu- 
ally repeat the same note, say only in plain terms, 
''Je vous aime, ma chere; ma chere, je vous aime;'' 
and that those of greater genius indeed, with 
various trills, run divisions upon the subject; but 
that the fond, from whence it all proceeds, is 
'^tou jours je vous aime/' Now you may, as you 
find yourself dull or in humor, either take me for 
a chaffinch or a nightingale ; sing your plain song, 
or show your skill in music, but in the bottom let 
there be tou jours de VAmitie, 

As to what you call my serious letter; be as- 
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sured, that your future state is to me entirely 
indifferent. Do not be angry, but hear me ; I mean 
with respect to myself. For whether you be at 
the top of Fame, or entirely unknown to mankind; 
at the Council-table, or at Dick's coffee-house; sick 
and simple, or well and wise; whatever alteration 
mere accident works in you, (supposing it utterly 
impossible for you to make any change in your 
sincerity and honesty, since these are conditions 
sine qua non) I do not see any likelihood of my 
not being yours ever. 



(25) 

THOMAS GBAY TO WILLIAM PALGBAVE 

Stoke, September 6, 1758 

I do not know how to make you amends, having 
neither rock, ruin, or precipice near me to send 
you ; they do not grow in the South ; but only say 
the word, if you would have a compact neat box 
of red brick with sash windows, or a grotto made 
of flints and shell-work, or a walnut-tree with three 
mole-hills under it, stuck with honey-suckles round 
a basin of gold-fishes, and you shall be satisfied; 
they shall come by the Edinburgh coach. 

In the meantime I congratulate you on your new 
acquaintance with the savage, the rude, and the 
tremendous. Pray, tell me, is it anything like 
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ivhat you had read in your book, or seen in two- 
shilling prints? Do not you think a man may be 
the wiser (I had almost said the better) for going 
a hundred or two of miles ; and that the mind has 
more room in it than most people seem to think, if 
you will but furnish the apartments? I almost 
envy your last month, being in a very insipid 
situation myself; and desire you would not fail 
to send me some furniture for my Gothic apart- 
ment, which is very cold at present. It will be 
the easier task, as you have nothing to do but 
transcribe your little red books, if they are not 
rubbed out; for I conclude you have not trusted 
everything to memory, which is ten times worse 
than a lead pencil ; half a word fixed upon or near 
the spot, is worth a cartload of recollection. When 
we trust to the picture that objects draw of them- 
selves on our minds, we deceive ourselves ; without 
accurate and particular observation, it is but ill- 
drawn at first, the outlines are soon blurred, the 
colors every day grow fainter; and at last, when 
we would produce it to anybody, we are forced to 
supply its defects with a few strokes of our own 
imagination. God forgive me, I suppose I have 
done so myself before now, and misled many a 
good body that put their trust in me. Pray, tell 
me (but with permission, and without any breach 
of hospitality), is it so much warmer on the other 
side of the Swale (as some people of honor say) 
than it is here? Has the singing of birds, the 
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bleating of sheep, the lowing of herds, deafened 
you at Rainton? Did the vast old oaks and thick 
groves of Northumberland keep off the sun too 
much from you ? I am too civil to extend my 
enquiries beyond Berwick. Everything, doubtless, 
must improve upon you as you advance northward. 
You must tell me, though, about Melrose, Rosslin 
Chapel, and Arbroath. In short, your Port-feuille 
must be so full, that I only desire a loose chapter 
or two, and will wait for the rest till it comes out. 



(26) 

THOMAS GBAY TO MB. WHABTON 

July, 1760 
Dear Doctor, — 

I heard yesterday from your old 
friend Mr. Field, that Mrs. Wharton had brought 
you a son, and as I sincerely hope this may be 
some addition to your happiness, I heartily con- 
gratulate you both on the occasion. Another thing 
I rejoice in is to know that you not only grow 
reconciled to your scene, but discover beauties 
round you, that once were deformities. I am per- 1 
suaded the whole matter is to have always some- 1 
thing going forward. Happy they, that can create ' 
a rose-tree, or erect a honey-suckle, that can watch 
the brood of a hen, or see a fleet of their owil 
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ducklings launch into the water! It is with a 
sentiment of envy I speak it, who never shall have 
a thatched roof of my own, nor gather a straw- 
berry but in Covent Garden. I will not believe in 
the vocality of Old-Park till next summer, when 
perhaps I may trust my own ears. 

I remain (bating some few little excursions, that 
I have made) still in Town, though for these three 
weeks I have been going into Oxfordshire with 
Madame Speed ; but her affairs, as she says, or her 
vagaries, as I say, have obliged her to alter her 
mind ten times within that space : no wonder, for 
she has got at least £30,000 with a house in Town, 
plate, jewels, china, and old-japan infinite, so that 
indeed it would be ridiculous for her to know her 
own mind. I, who know mine, do intend to go to 
Cambridge, but that owl Fobus is going thither to 
the commencement, so that I am forced to stay till 
his nonsense is at an end. Chapman you see is, 
dead at last, which signifies not much, I take it, to 
anybody, for his family (they say) are left in good 
circumstances. I am neither sorry, nor glad, for 
M. (I doubt) will scarce succeed to his Prebend. 
The old creature is down at Aston, where my lord 
has paid him a visit lately, as the Town says, in a 
miff, about the garter, and other Trumps, he has 
met with of late. I believe, this at least is certain, 
that he has deserted his old attachments, and wor- 
ships another idol, who receives his incense with a 
good deal of coldness and negligence. . . . 
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If you have seen Stonehewer he has probably 
told you of my old Scotch (or rather Irish) poetry. 
I am gone mad about them. They are said to be 
translations (literal and in prose) from the Erse 
tongue, done by one Macpherson, a young Clergy- 
man in the Highlands. He means to publish a 
collection he has of these specimens of antiquity, 
if it be antiquity : but what plagues me is, I cannot 
come at any certainty on that head. I was so 
struck, so extasie with their inJSnite beauty, that I 
writ into Scotland to make a thousand enquiries. 
The letters I have in return are ill-wrote, ill- 
reasoned, unsatisfactory, calculated (one would 
imagine) to deceive one, and yet not cunning 
enough to do it cleverly. In short, the whole exter- 
nal evidence would make one believe these frag- 
ments (for so he calls them, tho* nothing can be 
more entire) counterfeit: but the internal is so 
strong on the other side, that I am resolved to 
believe them genuine, spite of the Devil and the 
Kirk. It is impossible to convince me that they 
were invented by the same man that writes me 
these letters. On the other hand it is almost as 
hard to suppose, if they are original, that he should 
be able to translate them so admirably. What can 
one do? Since Stonehewer went, I have received 
another of a very different and inferior kind (being 
merely descriptive) much more modern than the 
former (he says) yet very old too; this too in its 
way is extremely fine. In short this man is the 
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very Demon of Poetry, or he has lighted on a 
treasure hid for ages. The Welsh poets are also 
coming to light: I have seen a discourse in MS 
about them (by one Mr. Evans, a Clergyman) with 
specimens of their writings. This is in Latin, and 
tho' it don't approach the other, there are fine 
scraps among it. 



(27) 

THOMAS GBAY TO TEE BEV. JAMES BBOWN 

Saturday, August, 1760 
Dear Sir, — 

This is to inform you that I hope to see 
you on Monday night at Cambridge. If Fobus 
will come, I cannot help it. I must go and see 
somebody during that week — ^no matter where. 
Pray let Bleek make a universal rummage of 
cobwebs, and massacre all spiders, old and young, 
that live behind window-shutters and books. As to 
airing, I hear Dick Forrester has done it. Mason 
is at Prior Park, so I can say nothing of him. The 
stocks fell, I believe, in consequence of your 
prayers, for there was no other reason. Adieu. 
I am ever yours, 

T. G. 
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(28) 

THOMAS GBAT TO DB. CLABKE 

Pembroke HaU, August 12, 1760 

Not knowing whether you are yet returned from 
your sea-water, I write at random to you. For me, 
I am come to my resting place, and find it very 
necessary, after living for a month in a house with 
three women that laughed from morning to night, 
and would allow nothing to the sulkiness of my 
disposition. Company and cards at home, parties 
by land and water abroad, and (what they call) 
doing something, that is, racketting about from 
morning to night, are occupations, I find, that wear 
out my spirits, especially in a situation where one 
might sit still, and be alone with pleasure ; for the 
place was a hill like Clifden, opening to a very 
extensive and diversified landscape, with the 
Thames, which is navigable, running at its foot. 

I would wish to continue here (in a very different 
scene, it must be confessed) till Michaelmas; but I 
fear I must come to town much sooner. Cambridge 
is a delight of a place, now there is nobody in it. 
I do believe you would like it, if you knew what it 
was without inhabitants. It is they, I assure you, 
that get it an ill name and spoil all. Our friend 
Dr. Chapman (one of its nuisances) is not ex- 
pected here again in a hurry. He is gone to hi& 
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grave with five fine mackerel (large and full of 
roe) in his belly. He eat them all at one dinner; 
but his fate was a turbot on Trinity Sunday, of 
which he left little for the company besides bones. 
He had not been hearty all the week ; but after this 
sixth fish he never held up his head more, and a 
violent looseness carried him off. They say he 
made a very good end. 

Have you seen the Erse fragments since they 
were printed ? I am more puzzled than ever about 
their antiquity, though I still incline (against 
everybody's opinion) to believe them old. Those 
you have already seen are the best; though there 
are some others that are excellent too. 



(29) 

THOMAS GBAY TO TEE BEV. WILLIAM MASON 

London, October, 1761 
Dear Mason, — 

Perhaps you have not yet hanged 
yourself; when you do (as doubtless you must be 
thinking of it), be so good as to give me a day or 
two's notice that I may be a little prepared. Yet 
who knows, possibly your education at St. John's, 
in conjunction with the Bishop of Gloucester, may 
suggest to you that the naked Indian that found 
Pitt's diamond made no bad bargain when he sold 
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it for three oyster-shells and a pompon of glass 
beads to stick in his wife's hair; if so, you may 
live and read on. 

Last week I had an application from a broken 
tradesman (whose wife I knew) to desire my inter- 
est with the Duke of Newcastle for a tide-waiter's 
place ; and he adds, ' ' Sir, your speedy compliance 
with this will greatly oblige all your family. ' ' This 
morning before I was up. Dr. Morton, of the 
Museum, called here and left the enclosed note. 
He is a mighty civil man; for the rest you know 
him full as well as I do; and I insist that you 
return me a civil answer. I do not insist that you 
should get him the mastership ; on the contrary, I 
desire (as anybody would in such a case) that you 
will get it for yourself; as I intend, when I hear 
it is vacant, to have the tide-waiter's place, if I 
miss of the Privy Seal and Cofferership. Yours, 

T. G. 

(30) 

THOMAS GBA¥ TO TEE BEY. WILLIAM MASON 

Pembroke Hall, December 8, 1761 

Dear Mason, — 

Of all loves come to Cambridge out 
of hand, for here is Mr. Delaval, and a charming 
set of glasses that sing like nightingales; and we 
have concerts every other night, and shall stay 
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here this month or two; and a vast deal of good 
company, and a whale in pickle just come from 
Ipswich ; and the man will not die, and Mr. Wood 
is gone to Chatsworth; and there is nobody but 
you and Tom and the curled dog ; and do not talk 
of charge, for we will make a subscription ; besides, 
we know you always come when you have a mind. 

T. G. 

(31) 

THOMAS GBAY TO THE BEV. WILLIAM MASON 

Cambridge, January 11, 1762 
Dear Mason, — 

It is a mercy that old men are 
mortal, and that dignified clergymen know how to 
keep their word. I heartily rejoice with you in 
your establishment, and with myself that I have 
lived to see it — to see your insatiable mouth 
stopped, and your anxious periwig at rest and 
slumbering in a stall. The Bishop of London, you 
see, is dead; there is a fine opening. Is there 
nothing farther to tempt you? Feel your own 
pulse, and answer me seriously. It rains precentor- 
ships; you have only to hold up your skirt and 
catch them. 

I long to embrace you in your way to court. I 
am still here, so are the glasses and their master. 
The first still delight me; I wish I could say as 
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much for the second. Come, however, and see us, 
such as we are. Mr. Brown is overjoyed at the 
news, yet he is not at all well. I am (which is no 
wonder, heing undignified and much at leisure) 
entirely yours, 

T. G. 

(32) 

THOMAS GBAY TO TEE BEV. WILLIAM BOBINSON 

Pembroke HaU, October 10, 1763 

Dear (Reverend) Billy, — 

Having been upon the 
ramble, I have neglected all my duties, in hopes 
of finding pleasures in their room ; which, after all 
(as you kaow well), one never finds. My con- 
science reproaches me with your obliging letter, 
and would (I really think) carry me into Somer- 
setshire, did not poverty and winter stare me in 
the face, and bid me sit still. I well remember 
Dr. Boss's kind invitation, and in better days still 
hope to accept it. Doubt not but my inclinations 
will be quickened by the hopes I entertain of seeing 
you in so many new lights; the traveled Mr. 
Robinson, with a thousand important airs and 
graces, so much virtu, so much savoir-vivre! the 
husband, the father, the rich clergyman, warm, 
snug, and contented as a bishop. My mouth waters; 
but sure — the family will be in town this winter, 
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and I shall see you there in November. Is this the 
fine autumn you promised me? Oh! I Lear you 
(not curse, you must not, but) . . . this untoward 
climate. I doubt not but you write to Mason, 
though he does not tell me so. There is he repining 
at his four-and-twenty weeks residence at York, 
unable to visit his bowers, the work of his own 
hands, at Aston, except in the depth of winter, 
and longing for the flesh-pots and coffee-houses of 
Cambridge. There is nobody contented but you 
and I — oh yes, and Dr. Boss, who (I shrewdly 
suspect) is the happiest of the three. Adieu, dear 
Sir, and believe me sincerely your friend and 
humble servant, 

T. Gray 

(33) 

THOMAS GBAY TO TEE BEV. WILLIAM MASON 

Pembroke Hall, Saturday, 1765 

Dear Mason, — 

I rejoice; but has she common 
sense? Is she a gentlewoman? Has she money? 
Has she a nose? I know she sings a little, and 
twiddles on the harpsichord, hammers at sentiment, 
and puts herself in an attitude, admires a cast in 
the eye, and can say Elfrida by heart. But these 
are only the virtues of a maid. Do let her have 
some wife-like qualities, and a double portion of 
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prudence, as she will have not only herself to 
govern^ but you also, and that with an absolute 
sway. Your friends, I doubt not, will suffer for it. 
However, we are very happy, and have no other 
wish than to see you settled in the world. We beg 
you would not stand fiddling about it, but be 
married forthwith, and then take chaise and come 
... all the way to Cambridge to be touched by 
Mr. Brown, and so to London, where, to be sure, 
she must pass the first winter. If good reasons 
(and not your own nor her coquetry) forbid this, 
yet come hither yourself, for our copuses and Welsh 
rabbits are impatient for you. 

I sent your letter to Algarotti directly. My 
coserella came a long while ago from Mr. Holies, 
I suppose, who sent me, without a name, a set of 
his engravings, when I was last in town; which, 
I reckon, is what you mean by your fine presents. 
The Congresso di Citera was not one of the books. 
That was my mistake. I like his treatises very 
well. 

I hope in God the dedicatorial sonnet has not 
staid for me. I object nothing to the second line, 
but like it the better for Milton, and with him too I 
would read in penult, (give me a shilling) '*his 
ghastly smile,'' etc. But if you won't put it in, 
then read ** wonted smile," and a little before 
' ' secure from envy. " I see nothing to alter. What 
I said was the best line is the best line still. Do 
come hither, and I will read and criticize **your 
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amorous ditties all a winter's day." Adieu, I am 
truly yours. I hope her hair is not red, though. 



(34) 
TBOMAS GBAT TO TEE BEV. WILLIAM MASON, 1766 

Dear Mason, — 

Res est sacra miser (says the poet), 
but I say it is the happy man that is the sacred 
thing, and therefore let the profane keep their dis- 
tance. He is one of Lucretius' gods, supremely 
blessed in the contemplation of his own felicity, 
and what has he to do with worshipers? This, 
mind, is the first reason why I did not come to 
York : the second is, that I do not love confinement, 
and probably by next summer may be permitted 
to touch whom and where, and with what I think 
fit, without giving you any offence : the third and 
last, and not the least perhaps, is, that the finances 
were at so low an ebb that I could not exactly do 
what I wished, but was obliged to come the shortest 
road to town and recruit them. I do not justly 
know what your taste in reasons may be, since you 
altered your condition, but there is the ingenuous, 
the petulant, and the dull ; for you any one would 
have done, for in my conscience I do not believe 
you care a half -penny for reasons at present; so 
God bless you both, and give ye all ye wish, when 
ye are restored to the use of your wishes. 
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I am returned from Scotland charmed with my 
expedition; it is of the Highlands I speak; the 
Lowlands are worth seeing once, but the mountains 
are ecstatic, and ought to be visited in pilgrimage 
once a year. None but those monstrous creatures 
of God know how to join so much beauty with so 
much horror. A fig for your poets, painters, gar- 
deners, and clergymen, that have not been among 
them ; their imagination can be made up of nothing 
but bowling-greens, flowering shrubs, horse-ponds. 
Fleet ditches, shell grottoes, and Chinese rails. 
Then I had so beautiful an autumn, Italy could 
hardly produce a nobler scene, and this so sweetly 
contrasted with that perfection of nastiness, and 
total want of accommodation, that Scotland only 
can supply. Oh, you would have blessed yourself. 
I shall certainly go again; what a pity it is I 
cannot draw, nor describe, nor ride on horseback. 

Stonehewer is the busiest creature upon earth 
except Mr. Fraser ; they stand pretty tight, for all 
his Royal Highness. Have you read (oh no, I had 
forgot) Dr. Lowth's pamphlet against your uncle 
the Bishop? Oh, how he works him. I hear he 
will soon be on the same bench. Today Mr. Hurd 
came to see me, but we had not a word of that 
matter; he is grown pure and plump, just of the 
proper breadth for a celebrated town-preacher. 
There was Dr. Balguy too ; he says Mrs. Mason is 
very handsome, so you are his friend forever. 
Lord Newnham, I hear, has ill health of late ; it is 
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a nervous case, so have a care. How do your 
eyes do? 

Adieu: my respects to the bride. I would kiss 
her, but you stand by and pretend it is not the 
fashion, though I know they do so at Hull. — I ani 
ever yours. 

T. G. 

' (35) 

THOMAS GBAY TO THE BEV. WILLIAM MASON 

March 28, 1767 
My dear Mason, — 

I break in upon you at a mo- 
ment when we least of all are permitted to disturb 
our friends, only to say that you are daily and 
hourly present to my thoughts. If the worst be 
not yet passed, you will neglect and pardon me; 
but if the last struggle be over, if the poor object 
of your long anxieties be no longer sensible to your 
kindness, or to her own sufferings, allow me (at 
least in idea, for what could I do were I present 
more than this), to sit by you in silence, and pity 
from my heart, not her who is at rest, but you who 
lose her. May He who made us, the Master of our 
pleasures and of our pains, preserve and support 
you. Adieu ! 

I have long understood how little you had to 
hope. 
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(36) 

TBE EABL OF CHESTEBFIELD TO HIS SON, PEILIP 

STANHOPE 

September 5, 1748 

... As women are a considerable, or at least a 
pretty numerous, part of company, and as their 
suffrages go a great way toward establishing a 
man's character in the fashionable part of the 
world (which is of great importance to the fortune 
and figure he proposes to make in it), it is neces- 
sary to please them. I will therefore, upon this 
subject, let you into certain arcana, that will be 
very useful for you to know, but which you must 
with the utmost care conceal, and never seem to 
know. Women, then, are only children of a larger 
growth; they have an entertaining tattle and 
sometimes wit, but for solid, reasoning good sense, I 
never in my life knew one that had it, or acted 
consequentially for f our-and-twenty hours together. 
Some little passion or humor always breaks in 
upon their best resolutions. Their beauty neg- 
lected or controverted, their age increased, or their 
supposed understandings depreciated, instantly 
kindles their little passions, and overturns any sys- 
tem of consequential conduct that in their most 
reasonable moments they might have been capable 
of forming. A man of sense only trifles with them^ 
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plays with them, humors and flatters them, as he 
does with a sprightly, forward child ; • but he 
neither consults them about, nor trusts them with, 
serious matters, though he often makes them be- 
lieve that he does both, — ^which is the thing in the 
world that they are proud of ; for they love mightily 
to be dabbling in business (which, by the way, they 
always spoil), and, being justly distrustful that 
men in general look upon them in a trifling light, 
they almost adore that man who talks more seri- 
ously to them, and who seems to consult them ; — ^I 
say, who seems, for weak men really do, but wise 
ones only seem to do it. No flattery is either too 
high or too low for them. They will greedily swal- 
low the highest, and gratefully accept of the lowest ; 
and you may safely flatter any woman, from her 
understanding down to the exquisite taste otf her 
fan. Women who are either indisputably beautiful 
or indisputably ugly are best flattered upon the 
score of their understandings; but those who are 
in a state of mediocrity are best flattered upon 
their beauty, or at least their graces; for every 
woman who is not absolutely ugly thinks herself 
handsome, but, not hearing often that she is so, is 
the more grateful and the more obliged to the few 
who tell her so; whereas a decided and conscious 
beauty looks upon every tribute paid to her beauty 
only as her due, but wants to shine and to be con- 
sidered on the side of her understanding; and a 
woman who is ugly enough to know that she is so, 
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kaows that she has nothing left but her under- 
standing, which is consequently — ^and probably in 
more senses than one — ^her weak side. 

But these are secrets that you must keep invio- 
lably, if you would not, like Orpheus, be torn to 
pieces by the whole sex. On the contrary, a man 
who thinks of living in the great world must be 
gallant, polite, and attentive to please the women. 
They have, from the weakness of men, more or less 
influence in all courts ; they absolutely stamp every 
man's character in the beau monde, and make it 
either current, or cry it down and stop it in pay- 
ments. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to 
manage, please, and flatter them, and never to 
discover the least marks of contempt, which is what 
they never forgive. . . . 



(37) 

TEE EABL OF CEESTEBFIELD TO HIS SON 

1749 

. . . Men have possibly as much vanity as women, 
though of another kind; and both art and good 
breeding require that, instead of mortifying, you 
should please and flatter it, by words and looks of 
approbation. Suppose — which is by no means im- 
probable — that, at your return to England, I should 
place you near the person of some one of the Royal 
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Family. In that situation good breeding, engaging 
address adorned with all the graces that dwell at 
courts, would very probably make you a favorite, 
and, from a favorite, a minister ; but all the knowl- 
edge and learning in the world, without them, 
never would. The penetration of princes seldom 
goes deeper than the surface. It is the exterior 
that always engages their hearts, and I would 
never advise you to give yourself much trouble 
about their understandings. Princes in general (I 
mean those Porphyrogenets who are bom and bred 
in purple) are about the pitch of women, bred up 
like them, and are to be addressed and gained in 
the same manner. They always see, they seldom 
weigh. Your luster, not your solidity, must take 
them; your inside will afterwards support and 
secure what your outside has acquired. With weak 
people (and they undoubtedly are three parts in 
four of mankind), good breeding, address, and 
manners are everything; they can go no deeper. 
But let me assure you that they are a great deal, 
even with people of the best understandings. 



DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON IQl 



(38) 

DB. SAMUEL JOHNSON TO THE EABL OF 

CHESTEBFIELD 

February 7, 1755 
My Lord, — 

I have been lately informed, by the 
proprietor of the World, that two papers, in which 
my Dictionary is recommended to the public, were 
written by your Lordship. To be so distinguished, 
is an honor, which, being very little accustomed 
to favors from the great, I know not well how to 
receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

"When, upon some slight encouragement, I first 
visited your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the. 
rest of mankind, by the enchantment of your 
address, and could not forbear to wish that I might 
boast myself Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la 
terre: — that I might obtain that regard for which I 
saw the world contending ; but I found my attend- 
ance so little encouraged, that neither pride nor 
modesty would suffer me to continue it. When I 
had once addressed your Lordship in public, I had 
exhausted all the art of pleasing which a retired 
and uncourtly scholar can possess. I had done all 
that I could; and no man is well pleased to have 
his all neglected, be it ever so little. 
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Seven years, my Lord, have now past since I 
waited in your outward rooms, or was repulsed 
from your door; during which time I have been 
pushing on my work through difficulties, of which 
it is useless to complain, and have brought it, at 
last, to the verge of publication, without one act of 
assistance, One word of encouragement, or one smile 
of favor. Such treatment I did not expect, for I 
never had a Patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted 
with Love, and found him a native of the 
rocks. 

Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with 
unconcern on a man struggling for life in the 
water, and, when he has reached ground, encum- 
bers him with help? The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labors, had it been 
early, had been kind ; but it has been delayed till 
I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am 
solitary, and cannot impart it; till I am known, 
and do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical 
asperity not to confess obligations where no benefit 
has been received, or to be unwilling that the 
public should consider me as owing that to a 
Patron, which Providence has enabled me to do 
for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favorer of learning, I shall not 
be disappointed though I should conclude it, if 
less be possible, with less; for I have been long 
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wakened from that dream of hope, in which I once 
boasted myself with so much exultation, 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship's most humble. 

Most obedient servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 



(39) 

HOBACE WALPOLE TO GEOEGE MONTAGU 

Arlington Street, December 16, 1764 

As I have not read in the paper that you died 
lately at Greatworth, in Northamptonshire, nor 
have met with any Montagu or Trevor in mourn- 
ing, I conclude you are living; I send this, how- 
ever, to inquire, and, if you should happen to be 
departed, hope your executor will be so kind as 
to bum it. 

Though you do not seem to have the same curi- 
osity about my existence, you may gather from my 
handwriting that I am still in being; which being 
perhaps full as much as you want to know of me, 
I will trouble you with no further particulars 
about myself — ^nay, nor about anybody else : your 
curiosity seeming to be pretty much the same about 
all the world. News there are certainly none, 
nobody is even dead, as the Bishop of Carlisle told 
me today, which I repeat to you in general, though 
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I apprehend in his own mind he meant no possessor 
of a better bishopric. 

If you like to know the state of the town, here 
it is. In the first place, it is very empty ; in the 
next, there are more diversions than the week will 
hold. A charming Italian opera, with no dances 
and no company, at least on Tuesdays; to supply 
which defects the subscribers are to have a ball and 
supper — a plan that in my humble opinion will fill 
the Tuesdays and empty the Saturdays. At both 
playhouses are woful English operas, which, how- 
ever, fill better than the Italian, patriotism being 
entirely confined to our ears; how long the sages 
of the law may leave us those I cannot say. Mrs. 
Cornelis, apprehending the future assembly at 
Almack's, has enlarged her vast room, and hung 
it with blue satin, and another with yellow satin; 
but Almack's room, which is to be ninety feet long, 
proposes to swallow up both hers, as easily as 
Moses' rod gobbled down those of the magicians. 

Well, but there are more joys; a dinner and 
assembly every Tuesday at the Austrian Minister's; 
ditto on Thursdays at the Spaniard's; ditto on 
Wednesdays and Sundays at the French Ambas- 
sador's ; besides Madame deWelderen's on Wednes- 
days, Lady Harrington's Sundays, and occasional 
private mobs at my Lady Northumberland's. Then 
for the mornings, there are levees and drawing- 
rooms without end. Not to mention the Maccaroni 
Club; which has quite absorbed Arthur's; for you 
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know old fools will hobble after young ones. Of 
all thefee pleasures I prescribe myself a very small 
pittance, — my dark corner in my own box at the 
Opera, and now and then an ambassador, to keep 
my French going till my journey to Paris. Poli- 
tics are gone to sleep, like a paroli and pharaoh, 
though there is the finest tract lately published 
that was ever written, called an *' Inquiry into the 
Doctrine of Libels." It would warm your old 
Algernon blood; but for what anybody cares, 
might as well have been written about the wars of 
York and Lancaster. 

The thing most in fashion, is my edition of Lord 
Herbert's Life; people are mad after it, I believe 
because only 200 were printed; and, by the num- 
bers that admire it, I am convinced that if I had 
kept his lordship's counsel, very few would have 
found out the absurdity of it. 

The caution with which I hinted at its extrava- 
gance has passed with several for approbation, and 
drawn in theirs. This is nothing new to me ; it is 
when one laughs out at their idols, that one angers 
people. I do not wonder now that Sir Philip 
Sidney was the darling hero, when Lord Herbert, 
who followed him so close, and trod in his steps, is 
at this time of day within an ace of rivaling him. 
I wish I had let him; it was contradicting one of 
my own maxims, which I hold to be very just; 
that it is idle to endeavor to cure the world of any 
folly, unless we could cure it of being foolish. 
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Tell me whether I am likely to see you before 
I go to Paris, which will be early in February. 
I hate you for being so indifferent about me. I live 
in the world, yet love nothing, care a straw for noth- 
ing but two or three old friends that I have loved 
these 30 years. You have buried yourself with half 
a dozen parsons and squires, and yet never cast a 
thought upon those you have always lived with. 

You come to town for two months, grow tired in 
six weeks, hurry away, and then one hears no 
more of you till next winter. I don't want you to 
like the world; I like it no more than you; but I 
stay a while in it, because while one sees it one 
laughs at it, but when one gives it up, one grows 
angry with it; and I hold it much wiser to laugh 
than to be out of humor. You cannot imagine 
how much ill-blood this perseverance has cured me 
of; I used to say, ''Lord! this person is so bad, 
that person is so bad. I hate them." I have now 
found out that ftiey are all pretty much alike, and 
I hate nobody. Having never found you out, but 
for integrity and sincerity, I am much disposed to 
persist in a friendship with you ; but if I am to be 
at all the pains of keeping it up, I shall imitate 
my neighbors (I don't mean those at next door, 
but in the Scripture sense of neighbor, anybody) 
and say, ''That is a very good man, but I don't 
care a farthing for him." Till I have taken my 
final resolution on that head, I am yours most 
cordially. 
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JUNIUS TO THE DUKE OF GBAFTON 

July 8, 1769 
My Lord, — 

If nature had given you an under- 
standing qualified to keep pace with the wishes and 
priiieiples of your heart, she would have made you, 
perhaps, the most formidable minister that ever 
was employed under a limited monarch to accom- 
plish the ruin of a free people. 

When neither the feelings of shame, the re- 
proaches of conscience, nor the dread of punish- 
ment, form any bar to the designs of a minister, 
the people would have too much reason to lament 
their condition, if they did not find some resource 
in the weakness of his understanding. We owe it 
to the bounty of Providence, that the completest 
depravity of the heart is sometimes strangely 
united with a confusion of the mind which counter- 
acts the most favorite principles, and makes the 
same man treacherous without art, and a hypocrite 
without deceiving. The measures, for instance, in 
which your Grace's activity has been chiefly ex- 
erted, as they were adopted without skill, should 
have been conducted with more than common dex- 
terity. But truly, my Lord, the execution has been 
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as gross as the design. By one decisive step you 
have defeated all the arts of writing. You have 
fairly confounded the intrigues of opposition, and 
silenced the clamors of faction. A dark, ambiguous 
system might require and furnish the materials of 
ingenious illustration; and, in doubtful measures, 
the virulent exaggeration of party must be em- 
ployed to rouse and engage the passions of the 
people. You have now brought the merits of your 
administration to an issue on which every English- 
man of the narrowest capacity may determine for 
himself. It is not an alarm to the passions, but a 
calm appeal to the judgment of the people upon 
their most essential interests. A more experienced 
minister would not have hazarded a direct invasion 
of the first principles of the constitution before he 
had made some progress in subduing the spirit of 
the people. With such a cause as yours, my Lord, 
it is not sufficient that you have the court at your 
devotion unless you can find means to corrupt or 
intimidate the jury. The collective body of the 
people form that jury, and from their decision 
there is but one appeal. Whether you have talents 
to support you at a crisis of such difficulty and 
danger should long since have been considered. 
Judging truly of your disposition, you have, per- 
haps, mistaken the extent of your capacity. Good 
faith and folly have so long been received for 
synonymous terms, that the reverse of the propo- 
sition has grown into credit, and every villain fan- 
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cies himself a man of abilities. It is the appre- 
hension of your friends, my Lord, that you have 
drawn some hasty conclusion of this sort, and that 
a partial reliance upon your moral character has 
betrayed you beyond the depth of your under- 
standing. You have now carried things too far to 
retreat. You have plainly declared to the people 
what they are to expect from the continuance of 
your administration. It is time for your Grace to 
consider what you may also expect in return from 
their spirit and their resentment. 

Since the accession of our most gracious sov- 
ereign to the throne we have seen a system of 
government which may well be called a reign of 
experiments. Parties of all denominations have 
been employed and dismissed. The advice of the 
ablest men in this country has been repeatedly 
called for and rejected; and when the royal dis- 
pleasure has been signified to a minister, the marks 
of it have usually been proportioned to his abilities 
and integrity. The spirit of the Favorite had some 
apparent influence upon every administration ; and 
every set of ministers preserved an appearance of 
duration, as long as they submitted to that influ- 
ence. But there were certain services to be per- 
formed for the favorite's security, or to gratify 
his resentments, which your predecessors in oflSce 
had the wisdom or the virtue not to undertake. 
The moment this refractory spirit was discovered 
their disgrace was determined. Lord Chatham, 
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Mr. Grenville, and Lord Rockingham have succes- 
sively had the honor to be dismissed for preferring 
their duty as servants of the public to those com- 
pliances which were expected from their station. 
A submissive administration was at last gradually 
collected from the deserters of all parties, interests, 
and connections ; and nothing remained but to find 
a leader for these gallant well-disciplined troops. 
Stand forth, my Lord, for thou art the man. Lord 
Bute found no resource or dependence of security 
in the proud, imposing superiority of Lord Chat- 
ham's abilities, the shrewd, inflexible judgment of 
Mr. Grenville, nor in the mild but determined 
integrity of Lord Rockingham. His views and 
situation required a creature void of all these prop- 
erties; and he was forced to go through every 
division, resolution, composition, and refinement of 
political chemistry, before he happily arrived at 
the caput mortutim of vitriol in your Grace. Flat 
and insipid in your retired state, but, brought 
into action, you become vitriol again. Such are the 
extremes of alternate indolence or fury which have 
governed your whole administration. Your circum- 
stances with regard to the people soon becoming 
desperate, like other honest servants you deter- 
mined to involve the best of masters in the same 
difficulties with yourself. We owe it to your 
Grace's well-directed labors, that your sovereign 
has been persuaded to doubt of the affections of his 
subjects, and the people to suspect the virtues 
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of their sovereign, at a time when both were 
unquestionable. 

You have degraded the royal dignity into a base, 
dishonorable competition with Mr. Wilkes, nor had 
you abilities to carry even this last contemptible 
triumph over a private man, without the grossest 
violation of the fundamental laws of the constitu- 
tion and the rights of the people. But these are 
rights, my Lord, which you can no more annihilate 
than you can the soil to which they are annexed. 
The question no longer turns upon points of 
national honor and security abroad, or on the 
degrees of expedience and propriety of measures 
at home. It was not inconsistent that you should 
abandon the cause of liberty in another country, 
which you had persecuted in your own ; and in the 
common arts of domestic corruption, we miss no 
part of Sir Robert Walpole's system except his 
abilities. In this humble imitative line you might 
long have proceeded, safe and contemptible. You 
might, probably, never have risen to the dignity 
of being hated, and even have been despised with 
moderation. But it seems you meant to be distin- 
guished, and, to a mind like yours, there was no 
other road to fame but by the destruction of a noble 
fabric, which you thought had been too long the 
admiration of mankind. The use you have made 
of the military force introduced an alarming 
change in the mode of executing the laws. The 
arbitrary appointment of Mr. Luttrell invades the 
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foundations of the laws themselves, as it manifestly 
transfers the right of legislation from those whom 
the people have chosen to those whom they have 
rejected. With a succession of such appointments 
we may soon see a House of Commons collected, 
in the choice of which the other towns and counties 
of England will have as little share as the devoted 
county of Middlesex. 

Yet, I trust, your Grace will find that the people 
of this country are neither to be intimidated by 
violent measures, nor deceived by refinements. 
When they see Mr. Luttrell seated in the House of 
Commons by mere dint of power, and in direct 
opposition to the choice of a whole county, they 
will not listen to those subtleties by which every 
arbitrary exertion of authority is explained into 
the law and privilege of Parliament. It requires 
no persuasion of argument, but simply the evidence 
of the senses, to convince them that to transfer the 
right of election from the collective to the repre- 
sentative body of the people contradicts all those 
ideas of a House of Commons which they have 
received from their forefathers, and which they 
have already, though vainly perhaps, delivered to 
their children. The principles on which this violent 
measure has been defended, have added scorn to 
injury, and forced us to feel that we are not only 
oppressed but insulted. 

With what force, my Lord, with what protection, 
are you prepared to meet the united detestation of 
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the people of England ? The city of London has 
given a generous example to the kingdom in what 
manner a king of this country ought to be ad- 
dressed; and I fancy, my Lord, it is not yet in 
your courage to stand between your sovereign and 
the addresses of his subjects. The injuries you 
have done this country are such as demand not only 
redress but vengeance. In vain shall you look for 
protection to that venal vote which you have 
already paid for — another must be purchased ; and 
to save a minister, the House of Commons must 
declare themselves not only independent of their 
constituents, but the determined enemies of the 
constitution. Consider, my Lord, whether this be 
an extremity to which their fears will permit them 
to advance, or, if their protection should fail you, 
how far you are authorized to rely upon the sin- 
cerity of those smiles which a pious court lavishes 
without reluctance upon a libertine by profession. 
It is not, indeed, the least of the thousand contra- 
dictions which attend you, that a man, marked to 
the world by the grossest violation of all ceremony 
and decorum, should be the first servant of a court 
in which prayers are morality and kneeling is 
religion. Trust not too far to appearances by 
which your predecessors have been deceived, though 
they have not been injured. Even the best of 
princes may at last discover that this is a conten- 
tion in which everything may be lost but nothing 
can be gained; and, as you became minister by 
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accident, were adopted without choice, trusted 
without confidence, and continued without favor, 
be assured that, whenever an occasion presses, you 
will be discarded without even the forms of regret. 
You will then have reason to be thankful if you 
are permitted to retire to that seat of learning 
which, in contemplation of the system of your life, 
the comparative purity of your manners with those 
of their high steward, and a thousand other recom- 
mending circumstances, has chosen you to encour- 
age the growing virtue of their youth, and to pre- 
side over their education. Whenever the spirit of 
distributing prebends and bishoprics shall have 
departed from you, you will find that learned semi- 
nary perfectly recovered from the delirium of an 
installation, and, what in truth it ought to be, once 
more a peaceful scene of slumber and thoughtless 
meditation. The venerable tutors of the university 
will no longer distress your modesty by proposing 
you for a pattern to their pupils. The learned 
dulness of declamation will be silent ; and even the 
venal muse, though happiest in fiction, will forget 
your virtues. Yet, for the benefit of the succeeding 
agCj I could wish that your retreat might be 
deferred until your morals shall happily be ripened 
to that maturity of corruption at which the worst 
examples cease to be contagious. 

Junius. 
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BENJAMIN FEANKLIN TO HIS WIFE 

As the Stamp Act is at length repealed, I am 
willing you should have a new gown, which you 
may suppose I did not send sooner, as I knew you 
would not like to be finer than your neighbors, 
unless in a gown of your own spinning. Had the 
trade between the two countries totally ceased, it 
was a comfort to me to recollect, that I had once 
been clothed from head to foot in woolen and linen 
of my wife's manufacture, that I never was 
prouder of any dress in my life, and that she and 
her daughter might do it again if it was necessary. 
I told the Parliament, that it was my opinion, 
before the old clothes of the Americans were worn 
out, they might have new ones of their own mak- 
ing. I have sent you a fine piece of Pompadour 
satin, fourteen yards, cost eleven shillings a yard; 
a silk negligee and petticoat of brocaded lutestring 
for my dear Sally, with two dozen gloves, four bot- 
tles of lavender water, and two little reels. The 
reels are to screw on the edge of the table, when 
she would wind silk or thread. The skein is to be 
put over them, and winds better than if held in two 
hands. There is also a gimcrack corkscrew, which 
you must get some brother gimcrack to show you 
the use of. In the chest is a parcel of booka ioxi \£^ 
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friend Mr. Coleman, and another for cousin Col- 
bert. Pray did he receive those I sent him before ? 
1 send you also a box with three fine cheeses. 
Perhaps a bit of them may be left when I come 
home. Mrs. Stevenson has been very diligent and 
serviceable in getting these things together for you, 
and presents her best respects, as does her daughter, 
to both you and Sally. There are two boxes 
included in your bill of lading for Billy. 

I received your kind letter of February 20th. 
It gives me great pleasure to hear, that our good 
old friend Mrs. Smith is on the recovery. I hope 
she has yet many happy years to live. My love to 
her. I fear, from the account you give of brother 
Peter, that he cannot hold out long. If it should 
please God, that he leaves us before my return, I 
would have the postoflSice remain under the man- 
agement of their son, till Mr. Foxcroft and I agree 
how to settle it. 

There are some droll prints in the box, which 
were given me by the painter, and, being sent when 
I was not at home, were packed up without my 
knowledge. I think he was wrong to put in Lord 
Bute, who had nothing to do with the Stamp Act. 
But it is the fashion to abuse that nobleman, as the 
author of all mischief. 
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BENJAMIN FBANKLIN TO MB. STBAHAN 

Philadelphia, 5 July, 1775 
Mr. Strahan, — 

You are a member of Parliament, 
and one of that majority which has doomed my 
country to destruction. You have begun to bum 
our towns and murder our people. Look upon 
your hands; they are stained with the blood of 
your relations! 

You and I were long friends; you are now my 
enemy, and I am 

Yours, 

B. Franklin. 

(43) 

BENJAMIN FBANKLIN TO GEOBGE WHATLEY 

Philadelphia, May 18, 1787 

You are now seventy-eight, and I am eighty-two ; ' 
you tread fast upon my heels ; but though you have 
more strength and spirit, you cannot come up with 
me till I stop, which must now be soon ; for I am 
grown so old as to have buried most of the friends 
of my youth, and I often hear persons whom I knew 
when children, called old Mr. Such-a-one, to dis- 
tinguish them from their sons now men grown and 
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in business ; so that, by living twelve years beyond 
David's period, I seem to have intruded myself into 
the company of posterity, when I ought to have 
been abed and asleep. Yet, had I gone at seventy, 
it would have cut off twelve of the most active years 
of my life, employed too in matters of the greatest 
importance; but whether I have been doing good 
or mischief is for time to discover. I only know 
that I intended well, and I hope all will end well. 
Be as good as to present my affectionate respects 
to Dr. Riley. I am under great obligations to him, 
and I shall write to him shortly. It will be a 
pleasure to him to know that my malady does not 
grow sensibly worse, and that is a great point ; for 
it has always been so tolerable as not to prevent 
my enjoying the pleasure of society and being 
cheerful in conversation. I owe this in a great 
measure to his good counsels. 

(44) 

WILLIAM COWPEB TO THE BEV. WILLIAM UN WIN 

August 6, 1780 
My dear Friend, — 

You like to hear from me : this 
is a very good reason why I should write. But I 
have nothing to say: this seems equally a good 
reason why I should not. Yet if you had alighted 
from your horse at our door this morning, and at 
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this present writing, being five o'clock in the after- 
noon, had found occasion to say to me **Mr. 
Cowper, you have not spoke since I came in ; have 
you resolved never to speak again?'' it would be 
but a poor reply, if in answer to the summons I 
should plead inability as my best and only excuse. 
And. this by the way suggests to me a seasonable 
piece of instruction, and reminds me of what I am 
very apt to forget, when I have any epistolary 
p1)usiness in hand, that a letter may be written upon 
anything or nothing just as that anything or noth- 
ing happens to occur. A man that has a journey 
before him twenty miles in length, which he is to 
perform on foot, will not hesitate and doubt whether 
he shall set out or not, because he does not readily 
conceive how he shall ever reach the end of it : for 
he knows that by the simple operation of moving 
one foot forward first and then the other, he shall 
he sure to accomplish it. So it is in the present 
case, and so it is in every similar case. A letter is 
written as a conversation is maintained, or a jour- 
ney performed; not by preconcerted or premedi- 
tated means, a new contrivance, or an invention 
never heard of before,^but merely by maintaining 
a progress, and resolving as a postilion does, hav- 
, ing once set out, never to stop till we reach the 
^appointed end. If a man may talk without think- 
ing, why may he not write upon the same terms? 
A grave gentleman of the last century, a tie-wig, 
square-toe, Steinkirk figure, would say — **My good 
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sir, a man has no right to do either.'' But it is to 
be hoped that the present century has nothing to 
do with the moldy opinions of the last; and so 
good Sir Launeelot, or Sir Paul, or whatever be 
your name, step into your picture-frame again, and 
look as if you thought for another century, and 
leave us moderns in the meantime to think when 
we can, and to write whether we can or not, else 
we might as well be dead as you are. 

When we look back upon our forefathers, we 
seem to look back upon the people of another 
nation, almost upon creatures of another species. 
Their vast rambling mansions, spacious halls, and 
painted casements, the gothic porch smothered with 
honeysuckles, their little gardens and high walls, 
their box-edgings, balls of holly, and yew-tree 
statues, are become so entirely unfashionable now, 
that we can hardly believe it possible, that a peo- 
ple who resembled us so little in their taste, should 
resemble us in anything else. But in everything 
else, I suppose, they were our counterparts exactly ; 
and time, that has sewed up the slashed sleeve, and 
reduced the large trunk hose to a neat pair of silk 
stockings, has left human nature just where it 
found it. The inside of the man at least has 
undergone no change. His passions, appetites, and 
aims, are just what they ever were. They wear 
perhaps a handsomer disguise than they did in 
days of yore; for philosophy and literature will 
have their eifect upon the exterior; but in every 
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other respect a modern is only an ancient in a 
different dress. 

W. C. 

(45) 

WILLIAM COWPEB TO THE BEV, JOHN NEWTON 

Nov. 3, 1783 
My dear Friend, — 

My time is short, and my op- 
portunity not the most favorable. My letter will 
consequently be short likewise, and perhaps not 
very intelligible. I find it no very easy matter to 
bring my mind into that degree of composure, 
which is necessary to the arrangement either of 
words or matter. You will naturally expect to 
receive some account of this confusion that I 
describe, some reason given for it. On Saturday 
night, at eleven o'clock, when I had not been in 
bed five minutes, I was alarmed by a cry of fire, 
announced by two or three shrill screams upon 
our staircase. Our servants, who were going to 
bed, saw it from their windows, and in appearance 
so near, that they thought our house in danger. 
I immediately rose, and, putting by the curtain, 
saw sheets of fire rising above the ridge of Mr. 
Palmer's house, opposite to ours. The deception 
was such, that I had no doubt it had begun with 
him, but soon found that it was rather farther off. 
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In fact, it was at three places; — in the outhouses 
belonging to George Griggs, Lucy and Abigail 
Tyrrel. Having broke out in three different parts, 
it is supposed to have been maliciously kindled. 
A tar barrel and a quantity of tallow made a most 
tremendous blaze, and the buildings it had seized 
upon being all thatched, the appearance became 
every moment more formidable. Providentially, 
the night was perfectly calm ; so calm that candles 
without lanterns, of which there were multitudes in 
the street, burnt as steadily as in a house. By four 
in the morning it was so far reduced, that all 
danger seemed to be over ; but the confusion it had 
occasioned was almost infinite. Every man who 
supposed his dwelling to be in jeopardy, emptied 
it as fast as he could, and conveyed his moveables 
to the house of some neighbor, supposed to be 
more secure. Ours, in the space of two hours, was 
so filled with all sorts of lumber, that we had not 
even room for a chair by the fireside. George 
Griggs is the principal sufferer. He gave eighteen 
guineas, or nearly that sum, to a woman whom, in 
his hurry, he mistook for his wife; but the sup- 
posed wife walked off with the money, and he 
probably will never recover it. He has likewise 
lost forty pounds worth of wool. London never 
exhibited a scene of greater depredation, drunken- 
ness, and riot. Everything was stolen that could 
be got at, and every drop of liquor drunk that was 
not guarded. Only one thief has yet been detected ; 
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a woman of the name of J , who was stopped by 

young Hanseomb with an apron full of plunder. 
He was forced to strike her down, before he could 
wrest it from her. Could you visit the place, you 
would see the most striking proof of a Providence 
interposing to stop the progress of the flames. 
They had almost reached, that is to say, within six 
yards of Daniel Raban's woodpile, in which were 
fifty-pounds worth of faggots and furze, and 
exactly there they were extinguished; otherwise, 
especially if a breath of air had happened to move, 
all that side of the town must probably have been 
consumed. After all this dreadful conflagration, 
we find nothing burnt but the outhouses ; and the 
dwellings to which they belonged have suffered only 
the damage of being unroofed on that side next the 
fire. No lives were lost, nor any limbs broken. 
Mrs. Unwin, whose spirits served her while the 
hubbub lasted, and the day after, begins to feel the 
effect of it now. But I hope she will be relieved 
from it soon, being better this evening than I 
expected. As for me, I am impregnable to all such 
assaults. I have nothing, however, but this subject 
in my mind, and it is in vain that I invite any 
other into it. Having, therefore, exhausted this, I 
finish, assuring you of our united love, and hopiijg 
to find myself in a frame of mind more suited to 
my employment when I write next. 

Yours, my dear Friend, 

W. C. 
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WILLIAM COWPEB TO THE BEV. JOHN NEWTON 

March 29, 1784 
My dear Friend, — 

It being his majesty's pleasure 
that I should yet have another opportunity to 
write before he dissolves the parliament, I avail 
myself of it with all possible alacrity. I thank you 
for your last, which was not the less welcome for 
coming, like an extraordinary gazette, at a time 
when it was not expected. As when the sea is 
uncommonly agitated, the water finds its way into 
creeks and holes of rocks, which in its calmer state 
it never reaches, in like manner the eifect of these 
turbulent times is felt even at Orchard side, where 
in general we live as undisturbed by the political 
element, as shrimps or cockles that have been acci- 
dentally deposited in some hollow beyond the water 
mark, by the unusual dashing of the waves. "We 
were sitting yesterday after dinner, the two ladies 
and myself, very composedly, and without the least 
apprehension of any such intrusion in our snug 
parlor, one lady knitting, the other netting, and 
the gentleman winding worsted, when to our un- 
speakable surprise a mob appeared before the win- 
dow; a smart rap was heard at the door, the boys 
halloo 'd, and the maid announced Mr. Grenville. 
Puss was unfortunately let out of her box, so that 
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the candidate, with all his good friends at his heels, 
was refused admittance at the grand entry, and 
referred to the back door, as the only possible way 
of approach. 

Candidates are creatures not very susceptible of 
affronts, and would rather, I suppose, climb in at 
a window, than be absolutely excluded. In a min- 
ute, the yard, the kitchen, and the parlor, were 
filled. Mr. Grenville advancing toward me shook 
me by the hand with a degree of cordiality that was 
extremely seducting. As soon as he and as many 
more as could find chairs were seated, he began to 
open the intent of his visit. I told him I had no 
vote, for which he readily gave me credit. I 
assured him I had no influence, which he was not 
equally inclined to believe, and the less, no doubt, 
because Mr.* Ashburner, the»iltaper, addressing 
himself to me at this moment, informed me that I 
had a great deal. Supposing that I could not be 
possessed of such a treasure without knowing it, 
I ventured to confirm my first assertion, by saying, 
that if I had any I was utterly at a loss to imagine 
where it could be, or wherein it consisted. Thus 
ended the conference. Mr. Grenville squeezed me 
by the hand again, kissed the ladies, and withdrew. 
He kissed likewise the maid in the kitchen, and 
seemed upon the whole a most loving, kissing, kind- 
hearted gentleman. He is very young, genteel, and 
handsome. He has a pair of very good eyes in his 
head, which not being suflScient as it should seem 
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for the many nice and difficult purposes of a sen- 
ator, he has a third also, which he wore suspended 
by a ribband from his buttonhole. The boys hal- 
loo 'd, the dogs barked, Puss scampered; the hero, 
with his long train of obsequious followers, with- 
drew. We made ourselves very merry with the 
adventure, and in a short time settled into our 
former tranquillity, never probably to be thus in- 
terrupted more. I thought myself, however, happy 
in being able to affirm truly that I had not that 
influence for which he sued ; and which, had I been 
possessed of it, with my present views of the dis- 
pute between the Crown and the Commons, I must 
have refused him, for he is on the side of the 
former. It is comfortable to be of no consequence 
in a world where one cannot exercise any without 
disobliging some&5«ly. The town however seems to 
be much at his service, and if he be equally suc- 
cessful throughout the country, he will undoubtedly 
gain his election. Mr. Ashbumer perhaps was a 
little mortified because it was evident that I owed 
the honor of his visit to his misrepresentation of 
my importance. But had he thought proper to 
assure Mr. Grenville that I had three heads, I 
should not I suppose have been bound to produce 
them. Many thanks for the worsted, which is 
excellent. We are as well as a spring hardly less 
severe than the severest winter will give us leave 
to be. With our united love, we conclude ourselves 
yours and Mrs. Newton's affectionate and faithful, 

W, C. 
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WILLIAM COWPEB TO LADY HESKETH 

Olney, April 24, 1786 

Your letters are so much my comfort, that I 
often tremble lest by any accident I should be 
disappointed ; and the more because you have been, 
more than once, so engaged in company on the 
writing day, that I have had a narrow escape. Let 
me give you a piece of good counsel, my Cousin: 
follow my laudable example — write when you can ; 
take Time 's forelock in one hand, and a pen in the 
other, and so make sure of your opportunity. It 
is well for me that you write faster than anybody, 
and more in an hour than other people in two, else 
"^ know not what would become of me. When I 
' read your letters I hear you talk, and I love talking 
letters dearly, especially from you. "Well ! the mid- 
dle of June will not be always a thousand years o% 
and when it comes I shall hear you, and see you 
too, and shall not care a farthing then if you do 
not touch a pen in a month. By the way, you must 
either send me, or bring me some more paper, for 
before the moon shall have performed a few more 
revolutions I shall not have a scrap left, — and 
tedious revolutions they are just now, that is 
certain. 
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I give you leave to be as peremptory as you 
please, especially at a distance; but when you say 
that you are a Cowper (and the better it is for the 
Cowpers that such you are, and I give them joy of 
you, with all my heart), you must not forget that 
I boast myself a Cowper too, and have my humors, 
and fancies, and purposes, and determinations, as 
well as others of my name, and hold them as fast 
as they can. You indeed tell me how often I shall 
see you when you come ! A pretty story truly. I 
am a he Cowper, my dear, and claim the privileges 
that belong to my noble sex. But these matters 
shall be settled as my cousin Agamemnon used to 
say, at a more convenient time. 

The grass begins to grow, and the leaves to bud, 
and everything is preparing to be beautiful against 
you come. Adieu! W. C. 



(48) 

WILLIAM COWPEB TO MRS. THBOCKMOBTON 

The Lodge, May 10, 1790 

My dear Mrs. Frog, — 

You have by this time, I 
presume, heard from the Doctor, whom I desired 
to present to you our best affections, and to tell 
you that we are well. He sent an urchin (I do not 
mean a hedge-hog, commonly called an urchin in 
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old times, but a boy, commonly called so at pres- 
ent), expecting that he would find you at Buck- 
lands, whither he supposed you gone on Thursday. 
He sent him charged with various articles, and 
among others with letters, or at least with a letter ; 
which I mention, that if the boy should be lost, 
together with his dispatches, past all possibility 
of recovery, you may yet know that the Doctor 
stands acquitted of not writing. That he is utterly 
lost (that is to say, the boy, for the Doctor being 
the last antecedent, as the grammarians say, you 
might otherwise suppose that he was intended), is 
the more probable, because he was never four miles 
from his home before, having only traveled at the 
side of a plough-team; and when the Doctor gave 
him his direction to Bucklands, he asked, very nat- 
urally, if that place was in England. So what has 
become of him Heaven knows ! 

I do not know that any adventures have pre- 
sented themselves since your departure worth men- 
tioning, except that the rabbit, that infested your 
wilderness, has been shot for devouring your car- 
nations ; and that I myself have been in some dan- 
ger of being devoured in like manner by a great 
dog, viz. Pearson's. But I wrote him a letter on 
Friday (I mean a letter to Pearson, not his dog, 
which I mention to prevent mistakes — for the said 
last antecedent might occasion them in this place 
also), informing him, that unless he tied up his 
great mastiff in the daytime, I would send him a 
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worse thing, commonly called and known by the 
name of an attorney. When I go forth to ramble 
in the fields, I do not sally like Don Quixote, with 
a purpose of encountering monsters, if any such 
can be found; but am a peaceable and poor gen- 
tleman, and a poet, who mean nobody any harm, — 
the f oxhunters and the two universities of this land 
excepted. 

I cannot learn from any creature whether the 
Turnpike Bill is alive or dead; — so ignorant am 
I, and by such ignoramuses surrounded. But if I 
know little else, this at least I know, that I love 
you and Mr. Frog ; that I long for your return, and 
that I am with Mrs. Unwinds best affections, ever 
yours, W. C. 

(49) 

WILLIAM COWPEB TO WILLIAM HAY LEY 

Weston, Feb. 24, 1793 

... Oh! you rogue! what would you give to 
have such a dream about Milton, as I had about a 
week since? I dreamed that being in a house in 
the city, and with much company, looking toward 
the lower end of the room from the upper end of 
it, I descried a figure which I immediately knew 
to be Milton's. He was very gravely, but very 
neatly attired in the fashion of his day, and had 
a countenance which filled me with those feelings 
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which an affectionate child has for a beloved father, 
such, for instance, as Tom has for you. My first 
thought was wonder, where he could have been 
concealed so many years; my second, a transport 
of joy to find him still alive; my third, another 
transport to find myself in his company; and my 
fourth, a resolution to accost him. I did so, and 
he received me with a complacence, in which I saw 
equal sweetness and dignity. I spoke of his Para- 
dise Lost, as every man must, who is worthy to 
speak of it at all, and told him a long story of the 
manner in which it affected me, when I first dis- 
covered it, being at that time a schoolboy. He 
answered me by a smile and a gentle inclination 
of his head. He then grasped my hand affection- 
ately, and with a smile that charmed me, said, 
'*Well, you for your part will do well also;'' at 
last recollecting his great age (for I understood 
him to be two hundred years old), I feared that I 
might fatigue him by much talking ; I took my leave, 
and he took his, with an ^ir of the most perfect 
good breeding. His person, his features, his man- 
ner, were all so perfectly characteristic, that I am 
persuaded an apparition of him could not present 
him more completely. This may be said to have 
been one of the dreams of Pindus, may it not? . . . 
With Mary's kind love, I must now conclude my- 
self, my dear Brother, 

Ever yours, 

Lippus. 
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(50) 



GEOBGE WASHINGTON TO HIS WIFE 

Philadelphia, 18 June, 1775 
My Dearest, — 

I am now set down to write to you 
on a subject which fills me with inexpressible con- 
cern, and this concern is greatly aggravated and 
increased when I reflect upon the uneasiness I 
know it will give you. It has been determined in 
Congress that the whole army raised for the defence 
of the American cause shall be put under my care, 
and that it is necessary for me to proceed immedi- 
ately to Boston to take upon me the command of it. 
You may believe me, my dear Patsy, when I as- 
sure you, in the most solemn manner, that, so far 
from seeking this appointment, I have used every 
endeavor in my power to avoid it, not only from 
my unwillingness to part with you and the family, 
but from a consciousness of its being a trust too 
great for my capacity, and that I should enjoy 
more real happiness in one month with you at home, 
than I have the most distant prospect of finding 
abroad, if my stay were to be seven times seven 
years. But as it has been a kind of destiny that has 
thrown me upon this service, I shall hope that my 
undertaking it is designed to answer some good 
purpose. You might, and I suppose did perceive. 
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from the tenor of my letters, that I was apprehen- 
sive I could not avoid this appointment, as I did 
not pretend to intimate when I should return. That 
was the ease. It was utterly out of my power to 
refuse this appointment, without exposing my char- 
acter to such censures as would have reflected dis- 
honor upon myself and given pain to my friends. 
This, I am sure, could not, and ought not, to be 
pleasing to you, and must have lessened me con- 
siderably in my own esteem. I shall rely, there- 
fore, confidently on that Providence which has 
heretofore preserved and been bountiful to me, not 
doubting but that I shall return safe to you in 
the fall. I shall feel no pain from the toil or the 
danger of the campaign ; my unhappiness will flow 
from the uneasiness I know you will feel from being 
left alone. I therefore beg that you will summon 
your whole fortitude and pass your time as agree- 
ably as possible. Nothing w^ill give me so much 
sincere satisfaction as to hear this, and to hear it 
from your own pen. My earnest and ardent desire 
is that you would pursue any plan that is most 
likely to produce content and a tolerable degree of 
tranquillity; as it must add greatly to my uneasy 
feelings to hear that you are dissatisfied or com- 
plaining at what I really could not avoid. 

As life is always uncertain and common prudence 
dictates to every man the necessity of settling his 
temporal concerns while it is in his power, and 
while the mind is calm and undisturbed, I have, 
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since I came to this place, (for I had not time to 
do it before I left home,) got Colonel Pendleton 
to draught a will for me, by the directions I gave 
him, which will I now enclose. The provision made 
for you in case of my death will, I hope, be 
agreeable. 

I shall add nothing more, as I have several let- 
ters to write, but to desire that you will remember 
me to your friends, and to assure you that I am 
with the most unfeigned regard, my dear Patsy, 
your affectionate, &c. 



(51) 



GEORGE WASHINGTON TO GOVEBNOB GEOBGE 

CLINTON 

Valley Forge, 16 February, 1778 
Dear Sir, — , 

It is with great reluctance I trouble 
you on a subject which does not properly fall 
within your province ; but it is a subject that occa- 
sions me more distress than I have felt since the 
commencement of the war; and which loudly de- 
mands the most zealous exertions of every person 
of weight and authority, who is interested in the 
success of our affairs ; I mean the present dreadful 
situation of the army, for want of provision, and 
the miserable prospects before us, mth respect to 
futurity. It is more alarming than you will prob- 
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ably conceive ; for, to form a just idiea of it, it were 
necessary to be on the spot. For some days past, 
there has been little less than a famine in camp. 
A part of the army has been a week without any 
kind of flesh, and the rest three or four days. 
Naked and starving as they are, we cannot enough 
admire the incomparable patience and fidelity of 
the soldiery, that they have not been, ere this, ex- 
cited by their suffering to a general mutiny and 
dispersion. Strong symptoms, however, of discon- 
tent have appeared in particular instances; and 
nothing but the most active efforts, every where, 
can long avert so shocking a catastrophe. 

Our present sufferings are not all. There is no 
foundation laid for any adequate relief hereafter. 
All the magazines provided in the States of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, 
and all the immediate additional supplies they 
seem capable of affording, will not be sufficient to 
support the army more than a month longer, if so 
long. Very little has been done at the eastward, 
and as little to the southward; and whatever we 
have a right to expect from those quarters must 
necessarily be very remote, and is, indeed, more 
precarious than could be wished. When the before- 
mentioned supplies are exhausted, what a terrible 
crisis must ensue, unless all the energy of the 
Continent shall be exerted to provide a timely 
remedy ! 

I am etc. 
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(52) 



GLOEGE WASHINGTON TO THE PRESIDENT OF 

CONGRESS 

Robinson's House, in the Highlands, 

26 September, 1780 
Sir,— 

I have the honor to inform Congress, that 
I arrived here yesterday, about twelve o'clock, on 
my return from Hartford. Some hours previous 
to my arrival, Major-General Arnold went from 
his quarters, which were at this place, as it was 
supposed over the river to the garrison at West 
Point ; whither I proceeded myself in order to visit 
the post. I found General Arnold had not been 
there during the day, and on my return to his 
quarters he was still absent. In the mean time 
a packet had arrived from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jameson, announcing the capture of a John An- 
drews, who was endeavoring to go to New York, 
with several interesting and important papers, all 
in the handwriting of General Arnold. This was 
also accompanied with a letter from the prisoner, 
avowing himself to be Major John Andre, adju- 
tant-general of the British army, relating the man- 
ner of his capture, and endeavoring to show that 
he did not come under the description of a spy. 
From the several circumstances, and information 
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that the General seemed to be thrown into some 
degree of agitation on receiving a letter, a little 
time before he went down from his quarters, I was 
led to conclude immediately, that he had heard of 
Major Andre's captivity, and that he would if pos- 
sible escape to the enemy ; and I accordingly took 
such measures as appeared the most probable to 
apprehend him. But he had embarked in a barge, 
and proceeded down the river under a flag to the 
Vulture sloop of war, which lay some miles below 
Stony and Verplanck's Points. After he got on 
board he wrote to me a letter, of which the enclosed 
is a copy. 

Major Andre is not arrived yet, but I hope he is 
secure, and that he will be here today. I have 
been and am taking proper precautions, which I 
trust will prove effectual, to prevent the impor- 
tant consequences which this conduct on the part 
of General Arnold was intended to product. I do 
not know the party that took Major Andre, but it 
is said to have consisted only of militia, who acted 
in such a manner as does them the highest honor 
and proves them to be men of great virtue. They 
were offered, I am informed, a large sum of money 
for his release, and as many goods as they would 
demand, but without any effect. Their conduct 
gives them a just claim to the thanks of their 
country, and I also hope they will be otherwise 
rewarded. As soon as I know their names, I shall 
take pleasure in transmitting them to Congress. I 
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have taken such measures with respect to the gen- 
tlemen of General Arnold's family as prudence dic- 
tated; but, from every thing that has hitherto 
come to my knowledge, I have the greatest reason 
to believe they are perfectly innocent. I early 
secured Joshua H. Smith, the person mentioned in 
the close of General Arnold's letter, and find him 
to have had considerable share in this business. I 
have the honor to be, &c. 



(53) 

EDMUND BUBKE TO PHILIP FBANCI8 

Gerard Street : February 20, 1790 

My dear Sir, — 

I sat up rather late at Carlton 
House, and on my return hither, I found your let- 
ter on my table. I have not slept since. You 
will, therefore, excuse me if you find anything con- 
fused, or otherwise expressed than I 6ould wish, in 
speaking upon a matter which interests you from 
your regard to me. There are some things in your 
letter for which I must thank you ; there are others 
which I must answer ; — some things bear the mark 
of friendly admonition ; others bear resemblance to 
the tone of accusation. 

You are the only friend I have who will dare to 
give me advice; I must, therefore, have something 
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terrible in me, which intimidates all others who 
know me from giving me the only unequivocal 
mark of their regard. Whatever this rough and 
menacing manner may be, I must search myself 
upon it ; and when I discover it, old as I am, I 
must endeavor to correct it. I flattered mvself, 
however, that you at least would not have thought 
my other friends justified in withholding from me 
their services of this kind. You certainly do not 
always convey to me your opinions with the great- 
est tenderness and management ; and yet I do not 
recollect, since I first had the pleasure of your 
acquaintance, that there has been a heat or coolness 
of a single day's duration, on my side, during that 
whole time. I believe your memory cannot present 
you an instance of it. I ill deserve friends, if I 
throw them away on account of the candor and 
simplicity of their good nature. In particular you 
know that you have in some instances favored me 
with your instructions relative to things I was pre- 
paring for the public. If I did not in every in- 
stance agree with you, I think you had on the 
whole sufficient proofs of my docility to make 
you believe that I received your corrections not 
only without offence but with no small degree of 
gratitude. 

Your remarks upon the first two sheets of my 
Paris letter, relate to the composition and the mat- 
ter. The composition, you say, is loose, and I am 
quite sure of it: — I never intended it should be 
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otherwise. For, purporting to be, what in truth 
it originally was, a letter to a friend, I had no idea" 
of digesting it in a systematic order. The style 
is open to correction, and wants it. My natural 
style of writing is somewhat careless, and I should 
be happy in receiving your advice toward making 
it as little vicious as such a style is capable of 
being made. The general character and color of 
a style, which grows out of the writer's peculiar 
turn of mind and habit of expressing his thoughts, 
must be attended to in all corrections. It is not 
the insertion of a piece of stuff, though of a bet- 
ter kind, which is at all times an improvement. 

Your main objections are, however, of a much 
deeper nature, and go to the political opinions 
and moral sentiments of the piece, in which I find, 
though with no sort of surprise, having often 
talked with you on the subject, — that we differ 
only in everything. You say, **the mischief you 
are going to do yourself, is to my apprehension 
palpable; I snuff it in the wind, and my taste 
sickens at it.'' This anticipated stench, that turns 
your stomach at such a distance, must be nau- 
seous indeed. You seem to think I shall incur 
great (and not wholly undeserved) infamy, by this 
publication. This makes it a matter of some del- 
icacy to me to suppress what I have written, for 
I must admit in my own feelings, and in that of 
those who have seen the piece, that my sentiments 
and opinions deserve the infamy with which they 
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are threatened. If they do not, I know nothing more 
than that I oppose the prejudices and inclinations 
of many people. This I was well aware of from 
the beginning! and it was in order to oppose those 
inclinations and prejudices, that I proposed to 
publish my letter. I really am perfectly aston- 
ished how you could dream, with my paper in your 
hand, that I found no other cause than the beauty 
of the queen of France (now, I suppose, pretty 
much faded) for disapproving the conduct which 
has been held toward her, and for expressing my 
own particular feelings. I am not to order the 
natural sympathies of my own heart, and of every 
honest breast, to wait until all the jokes and all 
the anecdotes of the coffee-houses of Paris and of 
the dissenting meeting-houses of London, are 
scoured of all the slander of those who calumniate 
persons, that, afterwards, they may murder them 
with impunity. I know nothing of your story of 
Messalina. Am I obliged to prove juridically the 
virtues of all those I shall see suffering every kind 
of wrong, and contumely,^ and risk of life, before I 
endeavor to interest others in their sufferings — 
and before I endeavor to excite horror against 
midnight assassins at backstairs, and their more 
wicked abettors in pulpits? What! — are not high 
rank, great splendor of descent, great personal 
elegance and outward accomplishments, ingredi- 
ents of moment in forming the interest we take in 
the misfortunes of men? The minds of those who 
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do not feel thus, are not even systematically right. 
** What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, that 
he should weep for her?" Why, because she was 
Hecuba, the queen of Troy^ — ^the wife of Priam, — 
and suffered, in the close of life, a thousand calami- 
ties! I felt too for Hecuba, when I read the fine 
tragedy of Euripides upon her story ; and I never 
inquired into the anecdotes of the court or city of 
Troy, before I gave way to the sentiments which 
the author wished to inspire; — nor do I remem- 
ber that he ever said one word of her virtue. It 
is for those who applaud or palliate assassination, 
regicide, and base insult to women of illustrious 
place, to prove the crimes (in sufferings) which 
they allege, to justify their own. But if they have 
proved fornication on any such woman, — taking 
the manners of the world, and the manners of 
France, — I shall never put it in a parallel with 
assassination ! — No : I have no such inverted scale 
of faults in my heart or my head. 

You find it perfectly ridiculous, and unfit for me 
in particular, to take these things as my ingredi- 
ents of commiseration. Pray why is it absurd 
in me to think, that the chivalrous spirit which 
dictated a veneration for women of condition and 
of beauty, without any consideration whatever of 
enjoying them, was the great source of those man- 
ners which have been the pride and ornament of 
Europe for so many ages ? And am I not to lament 
that I have lived to see those manners extinguished 
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in so shocking a manner, by means of speculations 
of finance, and the false science of a sordid and 
degenerate philosophy? I tell you again, — that 
the recollection of the manner in which I saw the 
queen of France, in the year 1774, and the con- 
trast between that brilliancy, splendor, and 
beauty, with the prostrate homage of a nation to 
her, — and the abominable scene of 1789, which I 
was describing, — did draw tears from me and 
wetted my paper. These tears came again iato 
my eyes, almost as often as I looked at the de- 
scription; — they may again. You do not believe 
this fact, nor that these are my real feelings ; but 
that the whole is affected, or, as you express it, 
downright foppery. My friend, I tell you it is 
truth ; and that it is true, and will be truth, when 
you and I are no more ; and will exist as long as 
men with their natural feelings shall exist. I shall 
say no more on this foppery of mine. Oh ! by the 
way, you ask me how long I have been an admirer 
of German ladies ? Always the same. Present me 
the idea of such massacres about any German lady 
here, and such attempts to assassinate her, and 
such a triumphant procession from "Windsor to 
the Old Jewry, and I assure you, I shall be quite 
as full of natural concern and just indignation. 

As to the other points, they deserve serious con- 
sideration, and they shall have it. I certainly can- 
not profit quite so much by your assistance, as if 
we agreed. In that case, every correction would 
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be forwarding the design. We should work with 
one common view. 

But it is impossible that any man should cor- 
rect a work according to its true spirit, who is 
opposed to its object, or can help the expression 
of what he thinks should not be expressed at all. 

I should agree with you about the vileness of 
the controversy with such miscreants as the ** Revo- 
lution Society,'' and the ^^ National Assembly;" 
and I know very well that they, as well as their 
allies, the Indian delinquents, will darken the air 
with their arrows. But I do not yet think they 
have the advowson of reputation. I shall try that 
point. My dear Sir, you think of nothing but con- 
troversies: *^I challenge into the field a battle, and 
retire defeated," etc. If their having the last 
word be a defeat, they most assuredly will defeat 
me. But I intend no controversy with Dr. Price, 
or Lord Shelburne, or any other of their set. I 
mean to set in full view the danger from their 
wicked principles and their black hearts. I intend 
to state the true principles of our constitution in 
church and state, upon grounds opposite to theirs. 
If any one be the better for the example made of 
them, and for this exposition, well and good. I 
mean to do my best to expose them to the hatred, 
ridicule, and contempt of the whole world; as I 
always shall expose such calumniators, hypocrites, 
sowers of sedition, and approvers of murder and 
all its triumphs. When I have done that, they 
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may have the field to themselves and I care very- 
little how they triumph over me, since I hope they 
will not be able to draw me at their heels, and 
carry my head in triumph on their poles. 

I have been interrupted, and have said enough. 
Adieu ! believe me always sensible of your friend- 
ship; though it is impossible that a greater dif- 
ference can exist on earth than, unfortunately for 
me, there is on those subjects, between your sen- 
timents and mine. -^^ -r» 

Bdm. Burke. 

(54) 

ALEXANDEB HAMILTON TO MB. LAUBENS 

Aug. 15, 1782 

I received with great pleasure, my dear Laurens, 

the letter which you wrote me in last. Your 

wishes in one respect are gratified. This State has 
pretty unanimously elected me to Congress. My 
term of service commences in November. It is 
not probable it will result in what you mention. 
I hope it is too late. We have great reason to 
flatter ourselves. Peace on our own terms is upon 
the carpet. The making it is in good hands. It 
is said your father is exchanged for Comwallis, 
and gone to Paris to meet the other commissioners, 
and that Q^ranville, on the part of England, has 
made a second trip there; in the last instance 
vested with plenipotentiary powers. 
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I fear there may be obstacles, but I hope they 
may be surmounted. 

Peace made, my dear friend, a new scene opens. 
The object then will be to make our independence 
a blessing. To do this we must secure our Union 
on solid foundations — a herculean task — and to 
effect which mountains of prejudice must be lev- 
elled! It requires all the virtue and all the abili- 
ties of the country. Quit your sword, my friend ; 
put on the toga. Come to Congress. We know 
each other's sentiments; our views are the same. 
We have fought side by side to make America free ; 
let us hand in hand struggle to make her happy. 
Remember me to General Greene with all the 
warmth of a sincere attachment. 

Yours for ever, 

A. H. 

(55) 

EOBEBT BUBNS TO MB. GBAHAM, OF FIN T BAY 

December, 1792 
Sir, — 

I have been surprised, confounded, and dis- 
tracted by Mr. Mitchell, the collector, telling me 
that he has received an order from your Board to 
enquire into my political conduct, and blaming me 
as a person disaffected to government. 

Sir, you are a husband — and a father. You 
know what you would feel, to see the much loved 
wife of your bosom, and your helpless, prattling 
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little ones, turned adrift into the world, degraded 
and disgraced, from a situation in which they had 
been, respectable and respected, and left almost 
without the necessary support of a miserable exist- 
ence. Alas, Sir ! must I think that such, soon, will 
be my lot ! and from the dark insinuations of hell- 
ish groundless envy too ! I believe, Sir, I may aver 
it, and in the sight of Omniscience, that I would 
not tell a deliberate falsehood, no, not though even 
worse horrors, if worse can be, than those I have 
mentioned, hung over my head; and I say, that 
the allegation, whatever villaiu has made it, is a 
lie! To the British Constitution, on revolution 
principles, next after my God, I am most devoutly 
attached ; you. Sir, have been much and generously 
my friend. Heaven knows how warmly I have felt 
the obligation, and how gratefully I have thanked 
you. Fortune, Sir, has made you powerful and 
me impotent; has given you patronage and me 
dependence. I would not for my single self, call 
on your humanity; were such my insular, uncon- 
nected situation, I would despise the tear that now 
swells in my eye— I could brave misfortune, I 
could face ruin; for at the worst, ^* Death's thou- 
sand doors stand open ; ' ' but, good God ! the tender 
concerns that I have mentioned, the claims and 
ties that I see at this moment, and feel around me, 
how they unnerve Courage, and wither Resolution ! 
To your patronage, as a man of some genius, you 
have allowed me a claim; and your esteem, as an 
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honest man, I know is my due : to these, Sir, permit 
me to appeal; by these may I adjure you to save 
me from that misery which threatens to overwhelm 
me, and which, with my latest breath I will say it, 
I have not deserved. 

B. B. 

(56) 

JAMES MADISON TO TEOMAS JEFFEESON 

Philadelphia, Mar. 13, 1796 
Dear Sir, — 

Since my last, by the last weekly mail, 
I have seen Mr. Eittenhouse on the subject of 
the kitchen stoves. He says that at Lancaster, 
where they were invented and are best known, 
two only remain in use. They certainly save fuel, 
but are so' much complicated in their operation 
as to require particular care, and are liable to 
the objection of keeping the kitchen excessively 
hot. Mrs. Eittenhouse intimated that as several 
modes of cookery, roasting, baking, &c., were car- 
ried on at the same time, it often happened that 
one of the modes did not keep pace with the other. 
Mr. E. could not learn the price. He supposed, 
from the quantity of iron, that it must be con- 
siderable. 

We are at length embarked in the discussion of 
the Treaty, which was drawn in rather abruptly, 
by a proposition calling on the President for 
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papers. The point in debate is, the constitutional 
right of Congress in relation to Treaties. There 
seem at present strong reasons to conclude that a 
majority will be firm in the doctrine that the 
House has a Constitutional right to refuse to pass 
laws for executing a Treaty, and that the Treaty 
power is limited by the enumerated powers. 
Whether the right ought, in the present case, to 
be exerted, will be a distinct question on the 
merits of the Treaty, which have not yet come 
into discussion. I understand the Treaty party 
expect success on this question, but despair on 
every other. 

Nothing very late from Europe. The British 
armament is arriving in the West Indies, which 
looks like a postponement of peace. It will aug- 
ment the call on this country for provisions, and 
of course the price. Flour is about 15 dollars here 
at present. 

(57) 

JANE AUSTEN TO EEB NIECE 

Hans Place, Nov. 28, 1814 

My Dear Anna, — 

I assure you we all came away 
very much pleased with our visit. We talked of 
you for about a mile and a half with great satis- 
faction ; and I have been just sending a very good 
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report of yoii to Miss Benn, with a full account 
of your dress for Susan and Maria. 

We were all at the play last night to see Miss 
O'Neil in Isabella. I do not think she was quite 
equal to my expectations; I fancy I want some- 
thing more than can be. I took two pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, but had very little occasion for either. 
She is an elegant creature, however, and hugs Mr. 
Young delightfully. 

I am going this morning to see the little girls 
in Keppel Street. Gassy was excessively inter- 
ested about your marriage when she heard about 
it, which was not until she was to drink your 
health on the wedding-day. She asked a thousand 
questions in her usual manner — what he said to 
you, and what you said to him. If your uncle 
were at home, he would send his best love, but 
I will not impose any base fictitious remembrances 
on you ; mine I can honestly give, and remain 

Your affectionate aunt, 

J. Austen. 

(58) 

CHABLES LAMB TO BOBEET SOUTHEY 

Nov. 28th, 1798 

My tailor has brought me home a new 

coat lapelled, with a velvet collar. He assures me 
every body wears velvet collars now. Some are 
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born fashionable, some achieve fashion, and others, 
like your humble servant, have fashion thrust upon 
them. The rogue has been making inroads hitherto 
by modest degrees, foisting upon me an additional 
button, recommending gaiters; but to come upon 
mo thus in a full tide of luxury, neither becomes 
him as a tailor nor the ninth of a man. My meek 
ge:.tleman was robbed the other day, coming with 
his wife and family in a one horse shay from 
Hampstead ; the villains rifled him of four guineas, 
some shillings and half -pence, and a bundle of cus- 
tomers ' measures, which they swore were bank- 
notes. They did not shoot him, and when they 
rode off he addressed them with profound grati- 
tude, making a congee: /* Gentlemen, I wish you 
good night, and we are very much obliged to you 
that you have not used us ill!'' And this is the 
cuckoo that has had the audacity to foist upon me 
ten buttons on a side and a black velvet collar — 
a cursed ninth of a scoundrel! 

"When you write to Lloyd, he wishes his Jacobin 
correspondents to address him as Mr, C. L. Love 
and respects to Edith. I hope she is well. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. Lamb. 
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(59) 
CEABLES LAMB TO 8. T. COLEBIDGE 

(1800) 

I send you, in this parcel, my play, which I beg 
you to preseilt in my name, with my respect and 
love, to Wordsworth and his sister. You blame us 
for giving your direction to Miss Wesley ; the 
woman has been ten times after us about it, and 
we gave it her at last, under the idea that no fur- 
ther harm would ensue, but she would once write 
to you, and you would bite your lips and forget 
to answer it, and so it would end. You read us 
a dismal homily upon ** Realities.'' We know, quite 
as well as you do, what are shadows and what are 
realities. You, for instance, when you are over 
your fourth or fifth jorum, chirping about old 
school occurrences, are the best of realities. Shad- 
ows are cold, thin things, that have no warmth or 
grasp in them. Miss Wesley and her friend, and 
a tribe of authoresses that come after you here 
daily, and, in defect of you, hive and cluster upon 
us, are the shadows. You encouraged that mopsey, 
Miss Wesley, to dance after you, in the hope of 
having her nonsense put into a nonsensical An- 
thology. We have pretty well shaken her off, by 
that simple expedient of referring her to you; 
but there are more burrs in the wind. I came home 
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t'other day from business, hungry as a hunter, to 
dinner, with nothing, I am sure, of the author but 
hunger about me, and whom found I closeted with 
Mary but a friend of this Miss Wesley, one Miss 
Ben jay, or Benje — I don't know how she spells 
her name. I just came in time enough, I believe, 
luckily to prevent them from exchanging vows of 
eternal friendship. It seems she is one of your 
authoresses, that you first foster, and then upbraid 
us with. But I forgive you. * * The rogue has given 
me potions to make me love him." "Well; go she 
would not nor step a step over our threshold, till 
we had promised to come and drink tea with her 
next night. I had never seen her before, and 
could not tell who the devil it was that was so 
familiar. We went, however, not to be impolite. 
Her lodgings are up two pairs of stairs in East 
Street. Tea and coffee, and macaroons — a kind of 
cake — ^much love. We sat down. Presently Miss 
Benjay broke the silence, by declaring herself quite 
of a different opinion from D 'Israeli, who supposes 
the differences of human intellect to be the mere 
effect of organization. She begged to know my 
opinion. I attempted to carry it off with a pun 
upon organ; but that went off very flat. She 
immediately conceived a very low opinion of my 
metaphysics; and, turning round to Mary, put 
some question to her in French, — possibly having 
heard that neither Mary nor I understood French. 
The explanation that took place occasioned some 
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embarrassment and much wondering. She then 
fell into an insulting conversation about the com- 
parative genius and merits of all modem lan- 
guages, and concluded with asserting that the 
Saxon was esteemed the purest dialect in Ger- 
many. From thence she passed into the subject 
of poetry ; where I, who had hitherto sat mute and 
a hearer only, humbly hoped I might now put in 
a word to some a-dvantage, seeing that it was my 
own trade in a manner. But I was stopped by a 
round assertion, that no good poetry had appeared 
since Dr. Johnson's time. It seems the Doctor has 
suppressed many hopeful geniuses that way by 
the severity of his critical strictures in his Lives 
of the Poets. I here ventured to question the 
fact, and was beginning to appeal to names, but I 
was assured **it was certainly the case;" Then 
we discussed Miss More's book on education, which 
I had never read. It seems Dr. Gregory, another 
of Miss Ben jay's friends, has found fault with one 
of Miss More's metaphors. Miss More has been 
at some pains to vindicate herself — in the opinion 
of Miss Benjay, not without success. It seetns 
the Doctor is invariably against the use of broken 
or mixed metaphor, which he reprobates against 
the authority of Shakespeare himself. We next 
discussed the question, whether Pope was a poet? 
I find Dr. Gregory is of opinion he was not, though 
Miss Seward does not at all concur with him in 
this. "We then sat upon the comparative merits 
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of the ten translations of **Pizarro/' and Miss 
Benjay or Benje advised Mary to take two of 
them home; she thought it might afford her some 
pleasure to compare them verbatim; which we 
declined. It being now nine o'clock, wine and 
macaroons were again served round, and we 
parted, with a promise to go again next week, and 
meet the Miss Porters who, it seems, have heard 
much of Mr. Coleridge, and wish to meet us, be- 
cause we are his friends. I have been preparing 
for the occasion. I crowd cotton in my ears. I 
read all the reviews and magazines of the past 
month against the dreadful meeting, and I hope 
by these means to cut a tolerably second-rate 
figure. 

Pray let us have no more complaints about 
shadows. We are in a fair way, through you, to 
surfeit sick upon them. 

Our loves and respects to your host and hostess. 
Our dearest love to Coleridge. 

Take no thought about your proof-sheets; they 
shall be done as if Woodfall himself did them. 
Pray send us word of Mrs. Coleridge and little 
David Hartley, your little reality. 

Farewell, dear Substance. Take no umbrage 
at anything I have written. 

C. Lamb, Umbra. 

''Land of Shadows, 

Shadow-month the 16th or 17th, 1800." 
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(60) 
CHABLE8 LAMB TO WILLIAM WOBDSWOBTH 

Jan. 30, 1801 

I ought before this to have replied to your very 
kind invitation into Cumberland. With you and 
your sister I could gang anywhere; but I am 
afraid whether I shall ever be able to afford so 
desperate a journey. Separate from the pleasure 
of your company, I don't much care if I never see 
a mountain in my life. I have passed all my days 
in London, until I have formed as many and in- 
tense local attachments as any of you mountaineers 
can have done with dead Nature. The lighted 
shops of the Strand and Fleet Street: the innu- 
merable trades, tradesmen, and customers : coaches, 
wagons, playhouses: all the bustle and wickedness 
round about Covent Garden: the very women of 
the Town : the watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles — 
life awake, if you awake, at all hours of the night : 
the impossibility of being dull in Fleet Street : the 
crowds, the very dirt and mud, the sun shining 
upon houses and pavements: the print-shops, the 
old-book stalls, parsons cheapening books: coffee- 
houses, steams of soups from kitchens: the pan- 
tomimes — London itself a pantomime and a mas- 
querade : all these things work themselves into my 
mind, and feed me without a power of satiating 
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me. The wonder of these sights impels me into 
night-walks about her crowded streets, and I often 
shed tears in the motley Strand from fulness of 
joy at so much life. All these emotions must be 
strange to you ; so are your rural emotions to me. 
But consider, what must I have been doing all my 
life, not to have lent great portions of my heart 
with usury to such scenes? 

My attachments are all local, purely local — I 
have no passion (or have had none since I was in 
love, and then it was the spurious engendering 
of poetry and books) for groves and valleys. The 
rooms where I was born, the furniture which has 
been before my eyes all my life, a bookcase which 
has followed me about like a faithful dog (only 
exceeding him in knowledge), wherever I have 
moved, old chairs, old tables, streets, squares, 
where I have sunned myself, my old school — these 
are my mistresses. Have I not enough without 
your mountains? I do not envy you. I should 
pity you, did I not know that the mind will make 
friends of anything. Your sun and moon, and 
skies, and hills, and lakes, affect me no more, or 
scarcely come to me in more venerable characters, 
than as a gilded room with tapestry and tapers, 
where I might live with handsome visible objects. 
I consider the clouds above me but as a roof beau- 
tifully painted, but unable to satisfy the mind : and 
at last, like the pictures of the apartment of a con- 
noisseur, unable to afford him any longer a pleas- 
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ure. So fading upon me, from disuse, have been 
the beauties of Nature, as they have been confi- 
dently called ; so ever fresh, and green, and warm 
are all the inventions of men, and assemblies of 
men, in this great city. I should certainly have 
laughed with dear Joanna. 

Give my kindest love and my sister's to D. and 
yourself. And a kiss from me to little Barbara 
Lewthwaite. Thank you for liking my play ! 

C. L. 

(61) 

CHABLE8 LAMB TO MB, MANNING 

24th September, 1802 

Since the date of my last letter, I have been a trav- 
eler. A strong desire seized me of visiting re- 
mote regions. My first impulse was to go and see 
Paris. It was a trivial objection to my aspiring 
mind, that I did not understand a word of the 
language, since I certainly intend some time in 
my life to see Paris, and equally certainly intend 
never to learn the language; therefore that could 
be no objection. . . . my final resolve was a tour 
to the Lakes. I set out with Mary to Keswick, 
without giving Coleridge any notice, for my time 
being precious did not admit of it. He received us 
with all the hospitality in the world, and gave up 
his time to show us all the wonders of the country. 
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He dwells upon a small hill by the side of Kes- 
wick, in a comfortable house, quite enveloped on 
all sides by a net of mountains : great floundering 
bears and monsters they seemed, all couchant and 
asleep. We got in in the evening, traveling in a 
post-chaise from Penrith, in the midst of a gor- 
geous sunshine, which transmuted all the moun- 
tains into colors, purple, etc., etc. We thought 
we had got into fairy-land. But that went off (as 
it never came again; while we stayed we had no 
more fine sunsets); and we entered Coleridge's 
comfortable study just in the dusk, when the 
mountains were all dark with clouds upon their 
heads. Such an impression I never received from 
objects of sight before, nor do I suppose that I 
ever can again. Glorious creatures, fine old fel- 
lows, Skiddaw, etc. I never shall forget ye, how 
ye lay about that night, like an intrenchment ; gone 
to bed, as it seemed for the night, but promising 
that ye were to be seen in the morning. Coleridge 
had got a blazing fire in his study; which is a 
large, antique, ill-shaped room, with an old-fash- 
ioned organ, never played upon, big enough for a 
church, shelves of scattered folios, an ^olian harp, 
and an old sofa, half bed, etc. And all looking 
out upon the last fading view of Skiddaw and his 
broad-breasted brethren: what a night! . . . We 
have clambered up to the top of Skiddaw, and I 
have waded up the bed of Lodore. In fine, I have 
satisfied myself, that there is such a thing as that 
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which tourists call romantic, which I very much 
suspected before: they make such a spluttering 
about it, and toss their splendid epithets around 
them, till they give as dim a light as at four o'clock 
next morning the lamps do after an illumination. 
Mary was excessively tired, when she got about 
half-way up Skiddaw, but we came to a cold rill 
(than which nothing can be imagined more cold), 
running over cold stones, and with the reinforce- 
ment of a draught of cold water she surmounted 
it most manfully. Oh, its fine black head, and the 
bleak air atop of it, with a prospect of mountains 
all about and about, making you giddy ; and then 
Scotland afar off, and the border countries so 
famous in song and ballad ! It was a day that will 
stand out, like a mountain, I am sure, in my life. 



(62) 

CHABLE8 LAMB TO MB. MANNING 

1802 

My dear Manning, — 

I must positively write, or 
I shall miss you at Toulouse. I sit here like a 
decayed minute-hand (I lie; that does not sit); 
and being myself the exponent of no time, take no 
heed how the clocks about me are going. You pos- 
sibly by this time may have explored all Italy, and 
toppled, unawares, into Etna, while you went too 
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near those rotten-jawed, gap-toothed, old worn-out 
chaps of hell, — while I am meditating a quiescent 
letter to the honest postmaster at Toulouse. But 
in case you should not have been felo de se, this is 
to tell you, that your letter was quite to my pal- 
ate — in particular your just remarks upon Indus- 
try, cursed Industry (though indeed you left me 
to explore the reason), were highly relishing. 

I've often wished I lived in the Golden Age, 
when shepherds lay stretched upon flowers, and 
roused themselves at their leisure, — the genius 
there is in a man's natural idle face, that has not 
learned his multiplication table, before .doubt, and 
propositions, and corollaries, got into the world. 
Now, as Joseph Cottle, a Bard of Nature, sings, 
going up Malvern Hills, 

How steep I how painful the ascent I 
It needs the evidence of close deduction 
To know that ever I shaU gain the top. 

You must know that Joe is lame, so that he had 
some reason for so singing. These two lines, I 
assure you, are taken totidem Uteris from a very 
popular poem. Joe is also an Epic Poet, as well as 
a Descriptive, and has written a tragedy, though 
both his drama and epopoiea are strictly descrip- 
tive, and chiefly of the Beauties of Nature, for Joe 
thinks man with all his passions and frailties not 
a proper subject of the Drama. Joe 's tragedy hath 
the following surpassing speech in it. Some king 
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is told that his enemy has engaged twelve archers 
to come over in a boat from an enemy's country 
and way-lay him; he thereupon pathetically ex- 
claims — 
Twelve, dost thou say? Where be those dozen TillaiiisI 

Cottle read two or three acts out to us, very 
gravely on both sides, till he came to this heroic 
touch, — and then he asked what we laughed at? 
I had no more muscles that day. A poet that 
chooses to read out his own verses has but a lim- 
ited power over you. There is a bound where his 
authority ceases. 

Apropos: if you should go to Florence or to 
Rome inquire what works are extant in gold, sil- 
ver, bronze, or marble, of Benvenuto Cellini, a 
Florentine artist, whose Life you have doubtless 
read; or, if not, without controversy you must 
read: so hark ye, send for it immediately from 
Lane's circulating library. It is always put among 
the romances, very properly ; but you have read it, 
I suppose. In particular, inquire at Florence for 
his colossal bronze statue (in the grand square or 
somewhere) of Perseus. You may read the story 
in Tooke's *' Pantheon." Nothing material has 
transpired in these parts. Coleridge has indited a 
violent philippic against Mr. Fox in the ** Morning 
Post," which is a compound of humility, gentle- 
men-ushering-in most arrogant charges. It will do 
Mr. Fox no real injury among those that know 
him. 
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(63) 

CEABLE8 LAMB TO MB, MANNING 

My dear Manning, — * ' 

The general scope of your 
letter afforded no indications of insanity, but some 
particular points raised a scruple. For God's sake 
don't think any more of ** Independent Tartary." 
What are you to do among such Ethiopians? Is 
there no lineal descendant of Prester John? Is 
the chair empty? Is the sword unswayed? — 
depend upon it they'll never make you their king, 
as long as any branch of that great stock is remain- 
ing. . . . perhaps the best thing you can do, is to 
try to get the idea out of your head. For this 
purpose repeat to yourself every night, after you 
have said your prayers, the words Independent 
Tartary, Independent Tartary, two or three times, 
and associate with them the idea of oblivion ('tis 
Hartley's method with obstinate memories), or say, 
Independent, Independent, have I not already got 
an independence? That was a clever way of the 
old puritans — ^pun-divinity. My dear friend, think 
what a sad pity it would be to bury such parts in 
heathen countries, among nasty, unconversable, 
horse-belching, Tartar people ! Some say, they are 
Cannibals; and then conceive a Tartar fellow eat- 
ing my friend, and adding the cool malignity of 
mustard and vinegar! I am-afraid 'tis the reading 
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of Chaucer has misled you; his foolish stories 
about Cambusean and the ring, and the horse of 
brass. Believe me, there's no such thing, 'tis 
all the poet's invention; but if there were such^ 
darling things as old Chaucer sings, I would up 
behind you on the horse of brass, and frisk oflf for 
Prester John's country. But these are all tales; 
a horse of brass never flew, and a king's daughter 
never talked with birds ! The Tartars, really, are 
a cold, insipid, smouchy set. You'll be sadly 
moped (if you are not eaten) among them. Pray 
try and cure yourself. Take hellebore (the counsel 
is Horace's, 'twas none of my thought originally). 
Shave yourself oftener. Eat no saffron, for sa,ffron- 
eaters contract a terrible Tartar-like yellow. Pray, 
to avoid the fiend. Eat nothing that gives the 
heart-bum. Shave the upper lip. Go about like 
an European. Eead no book of voyages (they are 
nothing but lies) : only now and then a romance, 
to keep the fancy under. Above all, don't go to 
any sights of wild beasts. That has been your ruin. 
Accustom yourself to write familiar letters on com- 
mon subjects to your friends in England, such as 
are of a moderate understanding. And think about 
common things more. ... I supped last night with 
Eickman, and met a merry natural captain, who 
pleases himself vastly with once having made a pun 
at Otaheite in the 0. language. 'Tis the same man 
who said Shakespeare he liked, because he was so 
much of the gentleman. Eickman is a man *'abso- 
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lute in all numbers." I think I may one day bring 
you acquainted, if you do not go to Tartary first ; 
for you'll never come back. Have a care, my dear 
friend, of Anthropophagi! their stomachs are 
always craving. Tis terrible to be weighed out at 
five-pence a-pound. To sit at table (the reverse 
of fishes in Holland), not as a guest, but as a meat. 

God bless you: do come to England. Air and 
exercise may do great things. Talk with some 
minister. Why not your father? 

God dispose all for the best. I have discharged 
my duty. 

Your sincere friend, 

C. Lamb. 

(64) 

CEABLES LAMB TO MB, MANNING 

23rd April, 1803 
My dear Manning,— 

Although something of the 
latest, and after two months waiting, your letter 
was highly gratifying. Some parts want a little 
explication; for example, **the god-like face of the 
First Consul.'' What god does he most resemble? 
Mars, Bacchus, or Apollo ? or the god Serapis who, 
flying (as Egyptian chronicles deliver) from the 
fury of the dog Anubis (the hieroglyph of an Eng- 
lish mastiff) lighted upon Monomotapa (or the land 
of apes), by some thought to be Old France, and 
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there set up a tyranny, etc. Our London prints of 
him represent him gloomy and sulky, like an angry 
Jupiter. I hear that he is very small, even less 
than I. I envy you your access to this great man, 
much more than your seances and conversaziones, 
which I have a shrewd suspicion must be something 
dull. What you assert concerning the actors of 
Paris, that they exceed our comedians, bad as ours 
are, is impossible. In one sense it may be true, that 
their fine gentlemen, in what is called genteel com- 
edy, may possibly be more brisk and degage than 
Mr. Caulfield or Mr. Whitfield; but have any of 
them the power to move laughter in excess? or can 
a Frenchman laugh? Can they batter at your 
judicious ribs till they shake, nothing loth to be so 
shaken? This is John Bull's criterion, and it shall 
be mine. You are Frenchified. Both your taste 
and morals are corrupt and perverted. By-and-by 
you will come to assert, that Buonaparte is as great 
a general as the old Duke of Cumberland, and 
deny that one Englishman can beat three French- 
men. Eead ** Henry the Fifth" to restore your 
orthodoxy. All things continue at a stay-still in 
London. I cannot repay your new novelties with 
my stale reminiscences. Like the prodigal, I have 
spent my patrimony, and feed upon the superan- 
nuated chaff and dry husks of repentance; yet 
sometimes I remember with pleasure the hounds 
and horses, which I kept in the days of my prodi- 
gality. I find nothing new, nor anything that has 
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SO much of the gloss and dazzle of novelty, as may 
rebound in narrative, and east a reflective glimmer 
across the channel. . . . Did I send you an epitaph 
I scribbled upon a poor girl who died at nineteen ? 
A good girl and a pretty girl, and a clever girl, 
but strangely neglected by all her friends and kin. 

Under this cold marble stone 

Sleep the sad remains of one 

Who, when alive, by few or none 

Was loved, as loved she might have been, 

If she prosperous days had seen, 

Or had thriving been I ween. 

Only this cold funeral stone 

Tells she was beloved by one 

Who on the marble graves his moan. 

Brief, and pretty, and tender, is it not? I send 
you this, being the only piece of poetry I have donCy 
since the muses all went with Tom Moore to Paris. 
I have neither stuff in my brain, nor paper in my 
drawer, to write you a longer letter. Liquor and 
company, and wicked tobacco a 'nights, have quite 
dispericraniated me, as one may say ; but you who 
spiritualize upon Champagne may continue to write 
long letters, and stuff 'em with amusement to the 
end. Too long they cannot be, any more than a 
codicil to a will, which leaves me sundry parks 
and manors not specified in the deed. But don't 
be two months before you write again. These from 
merry old England, on the day of her valiant 
patron St. George. p j 
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(65) 
CHABLE8 LAMB TO MB, MANNING 

Saturday, 24th Feb., 1805 
Dear Manning, — 

I have been very unwell since I 
saw you. A sad depression of spirits, a most unac- 
countable nervousness; from which I have been 
partially relieved by an odd accident. You knew 
Dick Hopkins, the swearing scullion of Caius? 
This fellow, by industry and agility, has thrust 
himself into the important situations (no sinecures, 
believe me) of cook to Trinity Hall and Caius 
College: and the generous creature has contrived 
with the greatest delicacy imaginable, to send me a 
present of Cambridge brawn. What makes it the 
more extraordinary is, that the man never saw me 
in his life that I know of. I suppose he has heard 
of me. I did not immediately recognize the donor ; 
but one of Eichard's cards, which had accidentally 
fallen into the straw, detected him in a moment. 
Dick, you know, was always remarkable for flour- 
ishing. His card imports, that ** orders (to wit, for 
brawTi), from any part of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, will be duly executed," etc. At first, I 
thought of declining the present ; but Eichard knew 
my blind side when he pitched upon brawn. 'Tis of 
all my hobbies the supreme in the eating way. He 
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might have sent sops from the pan, skimmings, 
crumpets, chips, hog's lard, the tender brown judi- 
ciously scalped from a fillet of veal (dexterously re- 
placed by a salamander), the tops of asparagus, fu- 
gitive livers, runaway gizzards of fowls, the eyes of 
martyred pigs, the red spawn of lobsters, leverets' 
ears, and such pretty filchings common to cooks ; but 
these had been ordinary presents, the every-day 
courtesies of dishwashers to their sweethearts. 
Brawn was a noble thought. It is not every com- 
mon gullet-fancier that can properly esteem it. It 
is like a picture of one of the choice old Italian mas- 
ters. Its gusto is of that hidden sort. As Words- 
worth sings of a modest poet, **You must love him, 
ere to you he will seem worthy of your love ; " so 
brawn, you must taste it, ere to you it will seem 
to have any taste at all. But 'tis nuts to the 
adept: those that will send out their tongue and 
feelers to find it out. It will be wooed, and not 
unsought be won. Now, ham-essence, lobsters, 
turtle, such popular minions, absolutely court you, 
lay themselves out to strike you at first smack, like 
one of David's pictures (they call him Darveed), 
compared with the plain russet-coated wealth of a 
Titian or a Correggio, as I illustrated above. Such 
are the obvious glaring heathen virtues of a cor- 
poration dinner, compared with the reserved col- 
legiate worth of brawn. Do me the favor to leave 
off the business which you may be at present upon, 
and go immediately to the kitchens of Trinity and 
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C. Lamb. 
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(66) 
CHARLES LAMB TO MB, MANNING 

Ts K I.' A J^y 27, 1805 

Dear Archimedes, — 

Things have gone on badly with 
thy ungeometrieal friend ; but they are on the turn. 
My old housekeeper has shown signs of convales- 
cence, and will shortly resume the power of the 
keys, so I shan't be cheated of my tea and liquors. 
Wind in the west, which promotes tranquillity. 
Have leisure now to anticipate seeing thee again. 
Have been taking leave of tobacco in a rhyming^ 
address. Had thought that vein had long since 
closed up. Find I can rhyme and reason too. 
Think of studying mathematics, to restrain the 
fire of my genius, which G. D. recommends. Have 
frequent bleedings at the nose, which shows ple- 
thoric. Maybe shall try the sea myself, that great 
scene of wonders. Got incredibly sober and regu- 
lar ; shave of tener, and hum a tune, to signify 
cheerfulness and gallantry. 

Suddenly disposed to sleep, having taken a quart 
of peas with bacon and stout. Will not refuse 
Nature, who has done such things for me ! 

Nurse ! don't call me unless Mr. Manning comes. 
— ^What! the gentleman in spectacles t — ^Yes. 

Dormit 

C. L. 

Saturday, Hot Noon. 
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Caius, and make my most respectful compliments 
to Mr. Eichard Hopkins, and assure him that his 
brawn is most excellent; and that I am moreover 
obliged to him for his innuendo about salt water 
and bran, which I shall not fail to improve. I 
leave it to you whether you shall choose to pay him 
the civility of asking him to dinner while you stay 
in Cambridge, or in whatever other way you may 
best like to show your gratitude to my friend. 
Eichard Hopkins, considered in many points of 
view, is a very extraordinary character. Adieu. 
I hope to see you to supper in London soon, where 
we will taste Eichard 's brawn, and drink his health 
in a cheerful but moderate cup. We have not 
many such men in any rank of life as Mr. E. 
Hopkins. Crisp the barber, of St. Mary's, was 
just such another. I wonder he never sent me any 
little token, some chestnuts, or a puff, or two pound 
of hair just to remember him by; gifts are like 
nails. Praesens ut ahsens, that is, your present 
makes amends for your absence. 

Yours, 

C. Lamb. 
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(66) 
CHABLE8 LAMB TO MB. MANNING 

Dear Archimedes, — ' 

Things have gone on badly with 
thy ungeometrieal friend j but they are on the turn. 
My old housekeeper has shown signs of convales- 
cence, and will shortly resume the power of the 
keys, so I shan't be cheated of my tea and liquors. 
Wind in the west, which promotes tranquillity. 
Have leisure now to anticipate seeing thee again. 
Have been taking leave of tobacco in a rhyming^ 
address. Had thought that vein had long since 
closed up. Find I can rhyme and reason too. 
Think of studying mathematics, to restrain the 
fire of my genius, which G. D. recommends. Have 
frequent bleedings at the nose,, which shows ple- 
thoric. Maybe shall try the sea myself, that great 
scene of wonders. Got incredibly sober and regu- 
lar ; shave of tener, ' and hum a tune, to signify 
cheerfulness and gallantry. 

Suddenly disposed to sleep, having taken a quart 
of peas with bacon and stout. Will not refuse 
Nature, who has done such things for me ! 

Nurse ! don't call me unless Mr. Manning comes. 
— What! the gentleman in spectacles? — Yes. 

Dormit 

C. L. 

Saturday, Hot Noon. 
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(67) 

CHABLE8 LAMB TO MB. MANNING 

May 10th, 1806 
My dear Maiming, — 

I didn't know what your 
going was till I shook a last fist with you, and then 
'twas just like having shaken hands with a wretch 
on the fatal scaffold, and, when you are down the 
ladder, you can never stretch out to him again. 
Mary says you are dead, and there's nothing to do 
but to leave it to time to do for us in the end what 
it always does for those who mourn for people in 
such a case. But she'll see by your letter you are 
not quite dead. A little kicking and agony, and 
then — ^Martin Bumey took me out a walking that 
evening, and we talked of Mister Manning ; and then 
I came home and smoked for you, and at twelve 
o'clock came home Mary and Monkey Louisa from 
the play, and there was more talk and more smok- 
ing, and they all seemed first-rate characters 
because they knew a certain person. But what's 
the use of talking about 'em? By the time you'll 
have made your escape from the Kalmuks, you'll 
have stayed so long I shall never be able to bring 
to your mind who Mary was, who will have died 
about a year before, nor who the Holcrof ts were ! 
me perhaps you will mistake for Phillips, or con- 
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found me with Mr. Dawe, because you saw us 
together. Mary (whom you seem to remember 
yet) is not quite easy that she had not a formal 
parting from you. I wish it had so happened. 
But you must bring her a token, a shawl or some- 
thing, s»ad remember a sprightly little mandarin 
for our mantel-piece, as a companion to the child 
I am going to purchase at the museum. She says 
you saw her writings about the other day, and she 
wishes you should know what they are. She is 
doing for Godwin's bookseller twenty of Shake- 
speare's plays, to be made into children's tales. 
Six are already done by her, to wit, **The Tem- 
pest," ** Winter's Tale," '* Midsummer Night," 
'*Much Ado," ''Two Gentlemen of Verona," 
and * ' Cymbeline ' ' : and * ' The Merchant of Venice ' ' 
is in forwardness. I have done ** Othello" and 
** Macbeth," and mean to do all the tragedies. 
I think it will be popular among the little peo- 
ple, besides money. It is to bring in sixty 
guineas. Mary has done them capitally, I think 
you'd think. These are the humble amusements 
we propose, while you are gone to plant the 
cross of Christ among barbarous pagan anthro- 
pophagi. Quam homo homini praestatl but then, 
perhaps, you'll get murdered, and we shall die in 
our beds with a fair literary reputation. Be sure, 
if you see any of those people, whose heads do 
grow beneath their shoulders, that you make a 
draught of them. It wiU be very curious. Oh! 
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Manning, I am serious to sinking almost, when I 
think that all those evenings, which you have made 
so pleasant, are gone perhaps forever. Four years 
you talk of, maybe ten, and you may come back 
and find such alterations! Some circumstances 
may grow up to you or to me, that may be a bar 
to the return of any such intimacy. I dare say all 
this is hum, and that all will come back ; but indeed 
we die many deaths before we die, and I am 
almost sick when I think that such a hold as I had 
of you is gone. I have friends, but some of 'em 
are changed. Marriage, or some circumstance, 
rises up to make them not the same. But I felt 
sure of you. And that last token you gave me of 
expressing a wish to have my name joined with 
yours, you know not how it affected me: like a 
legacy. 

God bless you in every way you can form a wish. 
May He give you health, and safety, and the accom- 
plishment of all your objects, and return you again 
to us, to gladden some fireside or other (I suppose 
we shall be moved from the Temple). I will nurse 
the remembrance of your steadiness and quiet, 
which used to infuse something like itself into our 
nervous minds. Mary called you our ventilator. 
Farewell, and take her best wishes and mine. 

Goodbye, 

C. L. 
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(68) 



CHARLES LAMB TO MB, MANNING 

January 2, 1810 
Dear Manning, — 

When I last wrote to you, I was 
in lodgings. I am now in chambers. No. 4, Inner 
Temple Lane, where I should be happy to see you 
any evening. Bring any of your friends, the Man- 
darins, with you. I have two sitting rooms : I call 
them so par excellence, for you may stand, or loll, 
or lean, or try any posture in them ; but they are 
best for sitting ; not squatting down Japanese fash- 
ion, but the more decorous use of the posteriors 
which European usage has consecrated. I 'have 
two of these rooms on the third floor, and five 
sleeping, cooking, etc., rooms on the fourth floor. 
In my best room is a choice collection of the works 
of Hogarth, an English painter of some humor. 
In my next best are shelves containing a small but 
well-chosen library. My best room commands a 
court, in which there are trees and a pump, the 
water of which is excellent — cold with brandy, and 
not very insipid without. Here I hope to set up 
my rest, and not quit till Mr. Powell, the under- 
taker, gives me notice that I may have possession 
of my last lodging. He lets lodgings for single 
gentlemen. I sent you a parcel of books by my 
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last, to give you some idea of the state of European 
literature. There comes with this two volumes, 
done up as letters, of minor poetry, a sequel to 
Mrs. Leicester; the best you may suppose mine; 
the next best are my coadjutor's; you may amuse 
yourself in guessing them out ; but I must tell you 
mine are but one-third in quantity of the whole. 
So much for a very delicate subject. It is hard to 
speak of one's self, etc. Holcroft had finished his 
life when I wrote to you, and Hazlitt has since fin- 
ished his life — I do not mean his own life, but he 
has finished a life of Holcroft, which is going to 
press. Tuthill is Dr. Tuthill. I continue Mr. 
Lamb. I have published a little book for children 
on titles of honor; and to give them some idea of 
the difference of rank and gradual rising, I have 
made a little scale, supposing myself to receive the 
following various accessions of dignity from the 
king, who is the fountain of honor — As at first, 
1, Mr. C. Lamb; 2, C. Lamb, Esq.; 3, Sir C. Lamb, 
Bart.; 4, Baron Lamb of Stamford; 5, Viscount 
Lamb ; 6, Earl Lamb ; 7, Marquis Lamb ; 8, Duke 
Lamb. It would look like quibbling to carry it on 
further, and especially as it is not necessary for 
children to go beyond the ordinary titles of sub- 
regal dignity in our own country, otherwise I have 
sometimes in my dreams imagined myself still ad- 
vancing, as 9th, King Lamb ; 10th, Emperor Lamb ; 
11th, Pope Innocent, higher than which is nothing 
but the Lamb of God. Puns I have not made many 
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(nor punch much), since the date of my last; one 
I cannot help relating. A constable in Salisbury- 
Cathedral was telling me that eight people dined 
at the top of the spire of the cathedral ; upon which 
I remarked, that they must be very sharp-set. But 
in general I cultivate the reasoning part of my 
mind more than the imaginative. Do you know 
Kate *********. I am stuffed out so with 
eating turkey for dinner, and another turkey for 
supper yesterday (turkey in Europe and turkey 
in Asia), that I can't jog on. It is New- Year here. 
That is, it was New- Year half a-year back, when 
I was writing this. Nothing puzzles me more than 
time and space, and yet nothing puzzles me less, 
for I never think about them. The Persian ambas- 
sador is the principal thing talked of now. I sent 
some people to see him worship the sun on Primrose 
Hill at half past six in the morning, 28 November ; 
but he did not come, which makes me think the old 
fire-worshipers are a sect almost extinct in Persia. 
Have you trampled on the Cross yet ? The Persian 
ambassador's name is Shaw Ali Mirza. The com- 
mon people call him Shaw Nonsense. While I think 
of it, I have put three letters besides my own three 
into the India post for you, from your brother, 
sister, and some gentleman whose name I forget. 
Will they, have they, did they, come safe? The 
distance you are at cuts up tenses by the 
root. I think you said you did not know Kate 
******** *^ I express her by nine stars, though 
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she is but one, but if ever one star differed from 

another in glory . You must have seen her at 

her father's. Try and remember her. Coleridge 
is bringing out a paper in weekly numbers, called 
the Friend, which I would send, if I could; but 
the difficulty I had in getting the packets of books 
out to you before deters me ; and you'll want some- 
thing new to read when you come home. It is 
chiefly intended to puff off Wordsworth's poetry; 
but there are some noble things in it by the by. 
Except Kate, I have had no vision of excellence 
this year, and she passed by like the Queen on her 
coronation day; you don't know whether you saw 
her or not. Kate is fifteen: I go about moping, 
and sing the old pathetic ballad I used to like in 
my youth, — 

She's sweet Fifteen, 
I'm one year more. 

Mrs. Bland sung it in boy's clothes the first time 
I heard it. I sometimes think the lower notes in 
my voice are like Mrs. Bland's. That glorious 
singer Braham, one of my lights, is fled. He was 
for a season. He was a rare composition of the 
Jew, the gentleman, and the angel, yet all these 
elements mixed up so kindly in him, that you could 
not tell which preponderated ; but he is gone, and 
one Phillips is engaged instead. . Kate is vanished, 
but Miss B****** is always to be met with ! 

Queens drop away, while blue-legg'd Maukin thrives; 
And courtly Mildred dies, while country Madge survives. 
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That is not my poetry, but Quarles's; but haven't 
you observed that the rarest things are the least 
obvious? Don't show anybody the names in this 
letter. I write confidentially, and wish this letter 
to be considered as private. Hazlitt has written a 
grammar for Godwin; Godwin sells it bound up 
with a treatise of his own on language, but the 
grey mare is the better horse. I don't allude to 
Mrs. Godwin, but to the word grammxir, which 
comes near to grey mare, if you observe, in sound. 
That figure is called paranomasia in Greek. I am 
sometimes happy in it. An old woman begged of 
me for charity. **Ah! sir," said she, **I have seen 
better days ; " * * So have I, good woman, ' ' I replied ; 
but I meant literally, days not so rainy and over- 
cast as that one on which she begged: she meant 
more prosperous days. Dr. Dawe is made associate 
of the Royal Academy. By what law of association 
I can't guess. Mrs. Holcroft, Miss Holcroft, Mr. 
and Mrs. Godwin, Mr. and Mrs. Hazlitt, Mrs. Mar- 
tin and Louisa, Mrs. Lum, Capt. Burney, Mrs. 
Burney, Martin Burney, Mr. Rickman, Mrs. Rick- 
man, Dr. Stoddart, William Dollin, Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Norris, Mr. Fenwick, Mrs. Fenwick, 
Miss Fenwick, a man that saw you at our house one 
day, and a lady that heard me speak of you ; Mrs. 
Buffam that heard Hazlitt mention you. Dr. Tuthill, 
Mrs. Tuthill, Colonel Harwood, Mrs. Harwood, 
Mr. Collier, Mrs. Collier, Mr. Sutton, Nurse, Mr. 
Fell, Mrs. Fell, Mr. Marshall, are very well, and 
occasionally inquire after yoM. 
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(69) 
CHABLE8 LAMB TO MB, MANNING 

December 25, 1815 

Dear old Friend and Absentee, — 

This is Clirist- 
mas Day 1815 with us; what it may be with you 
I don't know, the 12th of June next year perhaps; 
and if it should be the consecrated season with 
you, I don't see how you can keep it. You have 
no turkeys; you would not desecrate the festival 
by offering up a withered Chinese bantam, instead 
of the savory grand Norfolcian holocaust, that 
smokes all around my nostrils at this moment from 
a thousand firesides. Then what puddings have 
you? Where will you get holly to stick in your 
churches, or churches to stick your dried tea-leaves 
(that must be the substitute) in ? What memorials 
you can have of the holy time, I see not. A 
chopped missionary or two may keep up the thin 
idea of Lent and the wilderness ; but what standing 
evidence have you of the Nativity? — 'tis our rosy- 
cheeked, home-stalled divines, whose faces shine to 
the tune of Unto us a child; faces fragrant with 
the mince-pies of half a century, that alone can 
authenticate the cheerful mystery — I feel. 

I feel my bowels refreshed with the holy tide; 
my zeal is great against the unedified heathen. 
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Down with the Pagodas — down with the idols — 
Ching-eoehong-f — ^and his foolish priesthood ! Come 
out of Babylon, my friend ! for her time is come ; 
and the child that is native, and the Proselyte of 
her gates, shall kindle and smoke together! And 
in sober sense what makes you so long from among 
us, Manning ? You must not expect to see the same 
England again which you left. 

Empires have been overturned, crowns trodden 
into dust, the face of the western world quite 
changed : your friends have all got old — ^those you 
left blooming — ^myself (who am one of the few 
that remember you) those golden hairs which you 
recollect my taking a pride in, turned to silvery 
and gray. Mary has been dead and buried many 
years: she desired to be buried in the silk gown 
you sent her. Rickman, that you remember active 
and strong, now walks out supported by a servant 
maid and a stick. Martin Bumey is a very old 
man. The other day an aged woman knocked at 
my door, and pretended to my acquaintance; it 
was long before I had the most distant cognition 
of her ; but at last together we made her out to be 
Louisa, the daughter of Mrs. Topham, formerly 
Mrs. Morton, who had been Mrs. Reynolds, for- 
merly Mrs. Kenney, whose first husband was Hoi- 
croft, the dramatic writer of the last century. St. 
Paul's Church is a heap of ruins; the Monument 
isn't half so high as you knew it, divers parts being 
successively taken down which the ravages of time 
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had rendered dangerous; the horse at Charing 
Cross is gone, no one knows whither, — and all this 
has taken place while you have been settling 
whether Ho-hing-tong should be spelt with a — or 
a — . For aught I see you had almost as well 
remain where you are, and not come like a Struld- 
rug into a world where few were born when you 
went away. Scarce here and there one will be 
able to make out your face ; all your opinions will 
be out of date, your jokes obsolete, your puns 
rejected with fastidiousness as wit of the last age. 
Your way of mathematics has already given way 
to a new method, which after all is, I believe, the 
old doctrine of Maclaurin, new-vamped up with 
what he borrowed of the negative quantity of 
fluxions from Euler. 

Poor Godwin ! I was passing his tomb the other 
day in Cripplegate churchyard. There are some 
verses upon it written by Miss Hayes, which if I 
thought good enough I would send you. He was 
one of those who would have hailed your return, 
not with boisterous shouts and clamors, but with 
the complacent gratulations of a philosopher anx- 
ious to promote knowledge as leading to happiness 
— ^but his systems and his theories are ten feet deep 
in Cripplegate mold. Coleridge is just dead, hav- 
ing lived just long enough to close the eyes of 
Wordsworth, who paid the debt to Nature but a 
week or two before. Poor Col., but two days before 
he died he wrote to a bookseller proposing an epic 
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poem on the ** Wanderings of Cain," in twenty- 
four books. It is said he has left behind him more 
than forty thousand treatises in criticism and meta- 
physics, but few of them in a state of completion. 
They are now destined, perhaps, to wrap up spices. 
You see what mutations the busy hand of Time has 
produced, while you have consumed in foolish vol- 
untary exile that time which might have gladdened 
your friends — benefited your country; but re- 
proaches are useless. Gather up the wretched 
reliques, my friend, as fast as you can, and come to 
your old home. I will rub my eyes and try to 
recognize you. We will shake withered hands to- 
gether, and talk of old things — of St. Mary's 
Church and the barber's opposite, where the young 
students in mathematics used to assemble. Poor 
Crisp, that kept it afterwards, set up a fruiterer's 
shop in Trumpington Street, and for aught I 
know, resides there still, for I saw the name up in 
the last journey I took there with my sister just 
before she died. I suppose you heard that I had left 
the India House, and gone into the Fishmongers' 
Almshouses over the bridge. I have a little cabin 
there, small and homely, but you shall be welcome 
to it. You like oysters, and to open them yourself ; 
I '11 get you some if you come in oyster time. Mar- 
shall, Godwin's old friend, is still alive, and talks 
of the faces you used to make. Come as soon as 
you can. 

C. Lamb. 
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(70) 
CHABLE8 LAMB TO MB, AND MBS. COLLIEB 

Twelfth Day, 1823 

The pig was above my feeble praise. It was a 
dear pigmy. 

There was some contention as to who should have 
the ears, but in spite of his obstinacy (deaf as these 
little creatures are to advice) I contrived to get at 
one of them. 

It came in boots too, which I took as a favor. 
Generally those petty toes, pretty toes! are miss- 
ing. But I suppose he wore them, to look taller. 

He must have been the least of his race. His 
little foots would have gone into the silver slipper. 
I take him to have been a Chinese, and a female. 

If Evelyn could have seen him, he would never 
have farrowed two such prodigious volumes, seeing 
how much good can be contained in — ^how small a 
compass ! 

He crackled delicately. 

John Collier junr. has sent me a Poem which 
(without the smallest bias from the aforesaid pres- 
ent, believe me) I pronounce sterling. 

1 set about Evelyn, and finished the first volume 
in the course of a natural day. Today I attack 
the second. Parts are very interesting. 

I left a blank at the top of my letter, not being 
determined which to address it to, so Farmer and 
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Farmer's wife will please to divide our thanks. 
May your granaries be full, and your rats empty, 
and your chickens plump, and your envious neigh- 
bors lean, and your laborers busy, and you as idle 
and as happy as the day is long ! 

Vive L 'Agriculture! 

Frank Field's marriage of course you have seen 
in the papers, and that his brother Barron is 
expected home. 

How do you make your pigs so little? 
They are vastly engaging at that age. 

I was so myself. 
Now I am a disagreeable old hog — 
A middle-aged-gentleman-and-a-half. 

My faculties, thank God, are not much impaired. 
I have my sight, hearing, taste, pretty perfect; 
and can read the Lord's Prayer in the common 
type, by the help of a candle, without making many 
mistakes. 

Believe me, while my faculties last, a proper 
appreciator of your many kindnesses in this way; 
and that the last lingering relish of past flavors 
upon my dying memory will be the smack of that 
little Ear. It was the left ear, which is lucky. 
Many happy returns (not of the Pig) but of the 
New Year to both. 

Mary for her share of the Pig and the memoirs 
desires to send the same. Dear Mr. and Mrs. C. — 
Yours truly, 

C. Lamb. 
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(71) 
WASHINGTON IBVING TO MISS MABY FAIBLIE 

New York, May 2, 1807 

I thank you a thousand times for the wish you 
express that I should write to you. . . . We have 
toiled through the purgatory of an election, and 
may the day stand for aye accursed on the Kal- 
endar, for never were poor devils more intolerably 
beaten and discomfited than my forlorn brethren, 
the Federalists. What makes me the more out- 
rageous is, that I got fairly drawn into the vortex, 
and before the third day was expired, I was as deep 
in mud and politics as ever a moderate gentleman 
would wish to be ; and I drank beer with the multi- 
tude ; and I talked handbill-fashion with the dema- 
gogues, and I shook hands with the mob — ^whom my 
heart abhorreth. 'Tis true for the two first days I 
maintained my coolness and indifference. The first 
day I merely hunted for whim, character, and ab- 
surdity, according to my usual custom ; the second 
day being rainy, I sat in the bar-room at the Sev- 
enth Ward, and read a volume of Galatea, which I 
found on a shelf; but, before I had got through 
a hundred pages, I had three or four good Feds, 
sprawling around me on the floor, and another with 
his eyes half shut, leaning on my shoulder in the 
most affectionate manner, and spelling a page of 
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the book as if. it had been an electioneering hand- 
bill. But the third day — ah! then came the tug 
of war. My patriotism all at once blazed forth, and 
I determined to save my country! 0, my friend, 
I have been in such holes and comers; such filthy 
nooks and filthy comers, sweep offices and oyster 
cellars! **I have been sworn brother to a leash of 
drawers, and can drink with any tinker in his own 
language during my life'' — faugh! I shall not be 
able to bear the smell of small beer or tobacco for 
a month to come ! 

Truly this saving one's country is a nauseous 
piece of business, and if patriotism is such a dirty 
virtue — ^prythee, no more of it. I was almost the 
whole time in the Seventh Ward — as you know 
that is the most fertile ward in mob, riot, and inci- 
dent, and I do assure you the scene was exquisitely 
ludicrous. Such haranguing and puffing and strut- 
ting among all the little great men of the day. 
Such shoals of unfledged heroes from the lower 
wards, who had broke away from their mammas, 
and run to electioneer with a slice of bread and 
butter in their hands. Every carriage that drove 
up disgorged a whole nursery of these pigmy won- 
ders, who all seemed to put on the Iprow of thought, 
the air of bustle and business, and the big talk of 
general committee men. . . . 
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(72) 
WASHINGTON IBVING TO MB. HOFFMAN 

Philadelphia, June 5, 1810 
Dear Sir, — 

We arrived safe in Philadelphia this 
morning, between eight and nine o'clock, and took 
the city by surprise, the inhabitants not having 
expected us until evening. All this is in conse- 
quence of my unparalleled generalship, which 
already begins to be talked of with great admira- 
tion throughout the country. I took a light coachee 
from Brighton to Brunswick, where we breakfasted, 
and jSnding it impossible to procure a four-horse 
carriage there, I changed carriage and horses and 
pushed on to Trenton, where, while the Philistines 
were dining, I engaged a fresh carriage and horses 
for Philadelphia, and made out to reach Homes- 
burgh (about ten miles from Philadelphia) between 
seven and eight in the evening. I was anxious to 
get as far as possible, lest the weather might change, 
or the children get unwell. The journey has been 
infinitely more comfortable and pleasant than I 
had anticipated. Yesterday was a fine day for 
traveling, and I never knew children to travel 
so well. Charles has behaved like a very good 
boy, and George is one of the sprightliest little 
travelers I ever knew; he has furnished amuse- 
ment during the whole ride, and what is still better. 
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has gained unto himself a very rare and curious 
stock of knowledge; for besides the unknown 
tongue in which he usually coifverses, and which 
none but Mammy Caty (who you know is at least 
one-half witch) can understand, he has picked up a 
considerable smattering of High Dutch since he 
entered the State of Pennsylvania, so that I re- 
gretted exceedingly, and that more than once dur- 
ing my travels, that the immortal P Salmanazar was 
not present to discourse with him. 

Little Julia has had an astonishing variety of 
complaints since our leaving New York; has had 
two doctors to attend her, has taken three score 
and ten doses of medicine, not to mention anise- 
seed tea and peppermint cordial, and, what is pass- 
ing strange, is still alive, fat and hearty; a case 
only to be paralleled by that of the famous Spinster 
of Eatcliff Highway, who was cured of nineteen 
diseases in a fortnight, and every one of them 
mortal ! 

You cannot conceive what a speculation our ap- 
pearance made among the yeomanry of Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Many of the excellent old Dutch 
farmers mistook us for a family of Yankee squat- 
ters, and were terribly alarmed, and the little 
community of Bustletown, (who are very apt to 
be thrown into a panic) were in utter dismay at our 
approach, insomuch that when we entered one end 
of the town, I saw several old women in Pompa- 
dour and Birdseye gowns, with band-boxes under 
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their arins, making their escape out of the other. 
However, I contrived to pacify them by letting 
them know it was the family of the Recorder of 
New York, who, being an orthodox Bible man, 
always traveled into foreign lands, as did the 
Patriarchs of yore — that is to say, with his wife, 
and his sons, and his daughters, his men-servants 
and his maid-servants, and his cattle and the 
stranger that is within his gates, and everything 
that is his, whereat they were exceeding glad and 
glorified God. 

We are all comfortably situated at Ann's, who 
lives in a little palace. . . . Mary is much improved 
in her looks, and appears to be a great favorite 
with the family. Ann has taken her under her 
care, and is making her a hard student. She has 
already read seven pages in RoUin, and the whole 
history of Camilla and Cecilia, not to mention a 
considerable attack which she has made upon **the 
Castle of Inchvalley; a tale, alas, too true!'' 

In the hurry of my writing the above (for I 
write as fast as we traveled) I forgot to mention 
to you that having safely arrived within the sub- 
urbs of Philadelphia, the old carriage in which we 
came from Trenton sank beneath its burden and 
gave up the ghost! 

In other words, we broke down just after enter- 
ing the city, but as it was merely a spring had 
given way, the whole party, man, woman, and child, 
were dug out of the ruins without any other mis- 
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hap than that of overturning the medicine chest, 
and spilling fifteen phials, which were as full of 
plagues as those mentioned in the Revelation. I 
immediately perceived a change in little Julia for 
the better, and I make bold to conjecture that had 
a dozen more been demolished, she would have been 
the heartiest child in Philadelphia at this present 
writing. You cannot imagine the astonishment of 
all Philadelphia at seeing so many living beings 
extracted out of one little carriage. 

Farewell, my good sir. Remember me to the 
remnants and rags of your household that remain 
behind. Keep all marauders from breaking into 
my room and disturbing the pictures of my ven- 
erable ancestors, and believe me. 

Ever your friend, 

W. I. 



(73) 

WASHINGTON IBVING TO EENBY BBEVOOBT 

Philadelphia, March 16, 1811 

My dear Fellow, — 

I arrived in this city the day 
before yesterday, and was delighted to find a letter 
from you, waiting for me on Charles' mantel-piece. 
I thank you for this mark of attention, and for the 
budget of amusing and interesting news you have 
furnished me with. I stopped but four days at 
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Baltimore on my return; one of which I was con- 
fined to my room by indisposition. The people of 
Baltimore are exceedingly social and very hospita- 
ble to strangers; and I saw that if I let myself 
once get into the stream, I should not be able to 
get out again under a fortnight at least; so being 
resolved to push homewards as expeditiously as 
was reasonably possible, I resisted the world, the 
flesh, and the devil at Baltimore ; and after three 
days and nights' stout carousal, and a fourth's 
sickness, sorrow, and repentance, I hurried off from 
that sensual city. By the bye, that little '* Hydra 
and chimera dire," Jarvis, is in prodigious great 
circulation at Baltimore. 'The gentlemen have all 
voted him a rare wag and most brilliant wit ; and 
the ladies pronounce him one of the queerest, ugli- 
est, most agreeable little creatures in the world. 
The consequence is that there is not a ball, tea- 
party, concert, supper, or any other private regale, 
but that Jarvis is the most conspicuous personage ; 
and as to a dinner, they can no more do without 
him, than they could without Friar John at the 
roystering revels of the renowned Pantagruel. He 
is overwhelmed with business and pleasure, his pic- 
tures admired and extolled to the skies, and his 
jokes industriously repeated and laughed at. . . . 
Jack Randolph was at Baltimore for a day or 
two after my arrival. He sat to Jarvis for a like- 
ness for one of the Ridgeley's, and consented that 
I should have a copy. I am in hopes of receiving 
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it before I leave Philadelphia, and of bringiog it 
home with me. . . . 

I was out visiting with Ann yesterday, and met 
that little assemblage of smiles and fascinations, 
Mary Jackson. She was bounding with youth, 
health, and innocence, and good humor. She had 
a pretty straw hat tied under her chin with a pink 
ribbon, and looked like some little woodland nymph, 
just lured out by spring and fine weather. God 
bless her light heart, and grant that it may never 
know care or sorrow! it's enough to cure spleen 
and melancholy only to look at her. 

Your familiar pictures of home make me ex- 
tremely desirous again to be there. It will be im- 
possible, however, to get away from the kind atten- 
tions of friends in this city, until some time next 
week, perhaps toward the latter end, when I shall 
once more return to sober life, satisfied with having 
secured three months of sunshine in this valley of 
shadows and darkness. . . . 

I rejoice to hear of the approaching nuptials of 
our redoubtable Highland chieftain, and hope ydu 
are preparing a grand Epithalamium for the joy- 
ful occasion. Eemember me affectionately to the 
Hoffmans, Kembles, etc. 

Yours ever, 

W. Irving. 
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WASHINGTON IBVING TO EIS BBOTHEB (PETEB 

IBVING) 

Abbotsf9rd, September 1, 1817 

My dear Brother, — 

I have barely time to scrawl 
a line before the gossoon goes off with the letters 
to the neighboring post-office. I was disappointed 
in my expectation of meeting with Dugald Stewart 
at Mr. Jeffrey's; some circumstance prevented his 
coming; though we had Mrs. and Miss Stewart. 
The party, however, was very agreeable and inter- 
esting. Lady Davy was in excellent spirits, and 
talked like an angel. In the evening, when we 
collected in the drawing-room, she held forth for 
upwards of an hour ; the company drew round her 
and seemed to listen in mute pleasure ; even Jeffrey 
seemed to keep his colloquial powers in check to 
give her full chance. She reminded me of the pic- 
' ture of the Minister Bird with all the birds of the 
forest perched on the surrounding branches in 
listening attitudes. I met there with Lord Webb 
Seymour, brother to the Duke of Somerset. He 
is almost a constant resident of Edinburgh. He 
was very attentive to me ; wrote down a route for 
me in the Highlands, and called on me the next 
morning, when he detailed the route more particu- 
larly. I have promised to see him when I return 
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to Edinburgh, which promise I shall keep, as I 
like him much. 

On Friday, in spite of sullen, gloomy weather, I 
mounted the top of the mail coach, and rattled off 
to Selkirk. It rained heavily in the course of the 
afternoon, and drove me inside. On Saturday 
morning early I took chaise for Melrose; and on 
the way stopped at the gate of Abbotsford, and 
sent in my letter of introduction, with a request to 
know whether it would be agreeable for Mr. Scott 
to receive a visit from me in the course of the day. 
The glorious old minstrel himself came limping to 
the gate, took me by the hand in a way that made 
me feel as if we were old friends; in a moment I 
was seated at his hospitable board among his 
charming little family, and here I have been ever 
since. I had intended certainly being back in 
Edinburgh today (Monday), but Mr. Scott wishes 
me to stay until Wednesday, that we may make 
excursions to Dryburgh Abbey, Yarrow, etc., as 
the weather has held up and the sun begins to 
shine. I cannot tell you how truly I have enjoyed 
the hours I have passed here. They fly by too 
quick, yet each is loaded with story, incident, or 
song; and when I consider the world of ideas, 
images, and impressions that have been crowded 
upon my mind since I have been here, it seems 
incredible that I should only have been two days 
at Abbotsford. I have rambled about the hills 
with Scott; visited the haunts of Thomas the 
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Rhymer, and other spots rendered classic by bor- 
der tale and witching song, and have been in a kind 
of dream or delirium. 

As to Scott, I cannot express my delight at his 
character and manners. He is a sterling golden- 
hearted old worthy, full of the joyousness of youth, 
with an imagination ■ continually furnishing forth 
pictures, and a charming simplicity of manner that 
puts you at ease with him in a moment. ' It has 
been a constant source of pleasure to me to remark 
his deportment toward his family, his neighbors, 
his domestics, his very dogs and cats ; everything 
that comes within his influence seems to catch a 
beam of that sunshine that plays around his heart ; 
but I shall say more of him hereafter, for he is a 
theme on which I shall love to dwell. . . . 

(75) 

WASHINGTON IBVINO TO HIS BBOTHEB 

Edinburgh, September 6, 1817 

My dear Brother, — 

... I left Abbotsford on 
Wednesday morning, and never left any place with 
more regret. The few days that I passed there 
were among the most delightful of my life, and 
worth as many years of ordinary existence. We 
made a charming excursion to Dryburgh Abbey, 
but were prevented from making our visit to Yar- 
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row by company. I was with Scott from morning 
to night; rambling about the hills and streams, 
every one of which would bring to his mind some 
old tale or picturesque remark. I was charmed 
with his family. Sophie Scott, the eldest, is be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen, a fine little moun- 
tain lassie, with a great deal of her father's char- 
acter; and the most engaging frankness and 
naivete. Ann, the second daughter, is about six- 
teen; a pleasing girl, but her manner is not so 
formed as her sister. The oldest lad, Walter, is 
about fifteen ; but surprisingly tall of his age, hav- 
ing the appearance of nineteen. He is quite a 
sportsman. Scott says he has taught him to ride, 
to shoot, and to tell the truth. The younger boy, 
Charles, however, is the inheritor of his father's 
genius; he is about twelve, and an uncommonly 
sprightly amusing little fellow. It is a perfect 
picture to see Scott and his household assembled 
of an evening — ^the dogs stretched before the fire ; 
the cat perched on a chair; Mrs. Scott and the 
girls sewing, and Scott either reading out of some 
old romance, or telling border stories. Our amuse- 
ments were occasionally diversified by a border- 
song from Sophia, who is as well versed m border 
minstrelsy as her father. • . • 
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(76) 
WASHINGTON IBVING TO C. B. LESLIE 

London, September 13, 1819 

You Leslie! — What is the reason you have not 
let us hear from you since you set out on your 
travels? We have been in great anxiety lest you 
should have started from London on some other 
route of that six-inch square map of the world 
which you consulted, and through the mistake of 
a hair's breadth may have wandered, the Lord 
knows where. 

Here have been sad evolutions and revolutions 
since you left us. Newton had his three shirts and 
six collars packed up in half of a saddle-bag for 
several days, with the intention of accompanying 
Lyman, Everett, and Charles Williams to Liver- 
pool, and returning with the latter through Wales, 
in which case they intended beating up your quar- 
ters, and endeavoring to surprise you with your 
mahl stick turned into a shepherd's crook, sighing 
at the feet of Miss Maine. Newton did nothing, 
for two or three days, but scamper up and down 
between Finsbury Square and Sloan Street, like a 
cat in a panic, taking leave of everybody in the 
morning, and calling upon them again in the even- 
ing, when to his astonishment he found Charles 
Williams had the private intention of embarking 
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for America. Charles has actually sailed, and 
Newton, instead of his Welsh tour, accompanied 
me on a tour to Deptford and Eltham. He has 
now resumed his station at the head of Sloan 
Street. Jones has taken possession of the bottom, 
and between them both I expect they will tie the 
two ends of the street into a true lover's knot. 
For my part I have been almost good for nothing 
since your departure, and would not pass another 
summer in London if they would make me Lord 
Mayor. 

I have received the second number of the 
Sketch Book, and shall be quite satisfied if I 
deserve half the praise they give me in the Amer- 
ican journals; but they always overdo these mat- 
ters in America. I am glad to find the second 
number pleases more than the first. The sale is 
very rapid, and, altogether, the success exceeds my 
most sanguine expectations. Now you suppose I 
am all on the alert, and full of spirit and excite- 
ment. No such thing. •! am just as good for noth- 
ing as ever I was; and, indeed, have been flurried 
and put out of my way by these puffings. I feel 
something as I suppose you did when your picture 
met with success — anxious to do something better, 
and at a loss what to do. 

But enough of egotism. Let me know how you 
find yourself; how you like Wales; what you are 
doing; and especially, when you intend to return. 
I hope you will not remain away much longer. 
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Newton's manikin has at length arrived, and he 
is to have it home in a few days, when it is hoped 
he will give up rambling abroad, and stay at home, 
drink tea, and play the flute to the lady. Wil- 
liam Macdougall means to give her a tea-party, 
and it is expected she will be introduced into com- 
pany with as much eclat as Peregrine Pickle's 
protegee. I have now fairly filled my sheet with 
nonsense, and craving a speedy reply, 

I am yours, 

W. I. 

(77) 

WASHINGTON IBVING TO GOVEBNEUB KEMBLE 

New York, January 10, 1838 

My dear Kemble, — 

On coming to town, I found 
yours of the 3d instant waiting for me. Arrange 
with Godfrey as you think best about the payment 
of the land. The late hardships of the times have 
moderated all my towering notions. I am now 
perfectly resigned to fifty percent, profit, and 
seven percent, interest until paid. Nothing teaches 
a man better philosophy than a little experience 
in ** castle building.'' . . . 

As to Van Buren's insinuation that I have cut 
him, I repel the monstrous charge. What! cut a 
President? — turn my back upon a friend when at 
the height of power? What the plague does he 
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take me for? I always suspected he had no very 
high idea of my merit as a politician, but I never 
imagiaed he could think me capable of so gross 
a departure from the ways of the political world. 

Seriously, however, I have not corresponded with 
Van Buren, because I did not relish some points 
of his policy, nor believe in the wisdom and hon- 
esty of some of his elbow counsellors; yet had too 
great diffidence of my own judgment and experi- 
ence in political matters to intrude upon him my 
opinions. I have for him the most hearty and 
sincere regard, and, if I had the arm of a Hercules, 
I would lift him out of the mire in which I think 
others are plunging him, and would place him 
upon firm ground; but, with my feeble and un- 
certain means, I should only bother where I might 
seek to aid. 

As far as I know my own mind, I am thoroughly 
a republican, and attached, from complete convic- 
tion, to the institutions of my country; but I am 
a republican without gall, and have no bitterness 
in my creed. I have no relish for puritans either 
in religion or politics, who are for pushing prin- 
ciples to an extreme, and for overturning every- 
thing that stands in the way of their own zealous 
career. I have, therefore, felt a strong distaste for 
some of those locofoco luminaries who of late have 
been urging strong and sweeping measures, sub- 
versive of the interests of great classes of the com- 
munity. Their doctrines may be excellent in 
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theory, but, if enforced in violent and uncompro- 
mising opposition to all our habitudes, may pro- 
duce the most distressing effects. The best of 
remedies must be cautiously applied, and suited to 
the state and constitution of the patient; other- 
wise, what is intended to cure may produce con- 
vulsion. The late elections have shown that 
the measures proposed by Government are re- 
pugnant to the feelings and habitudes, or disas- 
trous to the interests of great portions of our fel- 
low-citizens. They should not then be forced home 
with rigor. Ours is a government of compromise. 
"We have several great and distinct interests bound 
up together, which, if not separately consulted and 
severally accommodated, may harass and impair 
each other. A stem, inflexible, and uniform policy 
may do for a small, compact republic, like one of 
those of ancient Greece, where there is a unity of 
character, habits, and interests ; but a more accom- 
modating, discriminating, and variable policy must 
be observed in a vast republic like ours, formed 
of a variety of States widely different in habits, 
pursuits, characters, and climes, and banded to- 
gether by a few general ties. 

I always distrust the soundness of political coun- 
cils that are accompanied by acrimonious and dis- 
paraging attacks upon any great class of our fel- 
low-citizens. Such are those urged to the disad- 
vantage of the great trading and financial classes 
of our country. You yourself know, from educa- 
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tion and experience, how important these classes 
are to the prosperous conduct of the complicated 
affairs of this immense empire. You yourself know, 
in spite of all the commonplace cant and obloquy 
that has been cast upon them by political spouters 
and scribblers, what general good faith and fair 
dealing prevails throughout these classes. Knaves 
and swindlers there are doubtless among them, as 
there are among all great classes of men; but I 
declare that I looked with admiration at the man- 
ner in which the great body of our commercial and 
financial men have struggled on through the tre- 
mendous trials which have of late overwhelmed 
them, and have endeavored, at every pecuniary sac- 
rifice, to fulfill their engagements. Europe, after 
an interval of panic and distrust, is beginning to 
do them justice; and the faith of an American 
merchant, and of American moneyed institutions, 
is likely to take a still higher rank in foreign 
estimation from the recent trials it has sustained. 
As to the excessive expansions of commerce, and 
the extravagant land speculations, which excited 
such vehement censure, I look upon them as inci- 
dent to that spirit of enterprise natural to a young 
country in a state of rapid and prosperous devel- 
opment; a spirit which, with all its occasional ex- 
cesses, has given our nation an impulse in its 
onward career, and promises to carry it ahead of 
all the nations of the globe. There are moral as 
well as physical phenomena incident to every state 
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of things, which may at first appear evils, but 
which are devised by an all-seeing Providence for 
some beneficent purpose. Such is the spirit of 
speculative enterprise which now and then rises to 
an extravagant height, and sweeps throughout the 
land. It grows out of the very state of our coun- 
try and its institutions, and, though sometimes pro- 
ductive of temporary mischief, yet leaves behind 
it lasting benefits. The late land speculations, so 
much deprecated, though ruinous to many engaged 
in them, have forced agriculture and civilization 
into the depths of the wilderness; have laid open 
the recesses of primeval forests; made us ac- 
quainted with the most available points of our 
inmiense interior; have cast the germs of future 
towns and cities and busy marts in the heart of 
savage solitudes, and studded our vast rivers and 
internal seas with ports that will soon give activ- 
ity to a vast internal commerce. Millions of acres 
which might otherwise have remained idle and 
impracticable wastes, have been brought under the 
dominion of the plough, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of industrious yeomen have been carried 
into the rich but remote depths of our immense 
empire, to multiply and spread out in every direc- 
tion, and give solidity and strength to our great 
confederacy. 

All this has in great measure been effected by 
the extravagant schemes of land speculators. I 
am, therefore, inclined to look upon them with a 
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more indulgent eye than they are considered by 
those violent politicians who are prescribing vio- 
lent checks and counter measures, and seem to have 
something vindictive in their policy. 

But enough of all this scribble scrabble. I shall 
be heartily glad if Mr. Van Buren, by his sub- 
treasury scheme, or any other measure, can extri- 
cate both the Government and the country from 
the present state of financial perplexity. For my 
own part, I cannot but think a national bank, 
properly restrained and guarded (especially as it 
respects dealing in foreign exchange), will, after 
all, be the measure most likely to suit the circum- 
stances of the country, and restore the prosperous 
action of its trade. It would be a salutary check 
upon all minor banks, and would curb the power 
of Mr. Biddle, who is now getting a complete 
financial sway. 

And now, my dear Kemble, let me have done 
with this *' mortal coil," and thank you for your 
kind invitation to Washington. I should like much 
to visit there, if I could lounge about, a quiet and 
idle spectator; but I have a love of ease and tran- 
quillity growing upon me, that makes even the 
bustle of gay society irksome, and which quite 
incapacitates me for the turmoil and excitement of 
a great political metropolis in a high state of fer- 
mentation. I am now in the city, on a visit to old 
Mr. Astor, with whom I shall probably remain for 
two or three weeks, and then return to iw^ Vvl^<$^ 
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retreat in the country, where I play the hermit 
without the least shadow of gloom, and from 
whence I peep forth upon the world without the 
slightest tinge of misanthropy or spleen. 

Give my kindest regards to Mr. Van Buren, and 
tell him that though I refrain from *' bestowing 
my tediousness*' upon him in the way of advice, 
yet I like him just as well as if I scribbled to him 
by the ream; and that though I may appear to 
cut him now in the day of his power, yet, when- 
ever he may retire from the Presidential chair, he 
shall be welcome to the easiest chair in my cottage. 

With kind remembrances to your sister Mary, 
Yours ever, my dear Kemble, 

Washington Irving. 



(78) 

WASHINGTON IRVING TO MRS. PARISH 

1845 

My evening drives, though lonely, are 

pleasant. You can have no idea of the neighbor- 
hood of Madrid from that of other cities. The 
moment you emerge from the gates you enter upon 
a desert; vast wastes as far as the eye can reach 
on, undulating, and in part hilly country, with- 
out trees or habitation, green in the early part of 
the year and cultivated with grain, but burnt by 
the summer sun into a variety of browns, some of 
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them rich, though somber. A long picturesque line 
of mountains closes the landscape to the west and 
north, on the summits of some of which the snow 
lingers even in midsummer. The road I generally 
take, though a main road, is very solitary. Now 
and then I meet a group of travelers on horseback, 
roughly clad, with muskets slung behind their sad- 
dles, and looking very much like the robbers they 
are armed against; or a line of muleteers from 
the distant provinces, with their mules hung with 
bells, and tricked out with worsted bobs and tas- 
sels ; or a goatherd driving his flock of goats home 
to the city for the night, to furnish milk for the 
inhabitants. Every group seems to accord with 
the wild, half -savage scenery around ; and it is dif- 
ficult to realize that such scenery and such groups 
should be in the midst of a populous atid ancient 
capital. Some of the sunsets behind the Guadar- 
rama mountains, shedding the last golden rays 
over this vast melancholy landscape, are really 
magnificent. 

I have had much pleasure in walking on the 
Prado on bright moonlight nights. This is a noble 
walk within the walls of the city, and not far from 
my dwelling. It has alleys of stately trees, and is 
ornamented with five fountains, decorated with 
statuary and sculpture. The Prado is the great 
promenade of the city. One grand alley is called 
the saloon, and is particularly crowded. In the 
summer evening there are groups of ladies and 
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gentlemen seated in chairs, and holding their ier- 
tulians, or gossiping parties, until a late hour. But 
what most delights me are the groups of children, 
attended by their parents or nurses, who gather 
about the fountains, take hands, and dance in 
rings to their own nursery songs. They are just 
the little beings for such a fairy moonlight scene. 
I have watched them night after night, and only 
wished I had some of my own little nieces or grand- 
nieces to take part in the fairy ring. These are 
all the scenes and incidents I can furnish you from 
my present solitary life. 

I am looking soon for the return of the Albu- 
querques to Madrid, which will give me a family 
circle to resort to. Madame Albuquerque always 
calls me uncle, and I endeavor to cheat myself 
into an idea that she is a niece; she certainly has 
the kindness and amiableness of one, and her chil- 
dren are most entertaining companions for me. 

Your letter from the cottage brings with it all 
the recollections of the place — its trees and shrubs, 
its roses, and honeysuckles, and humming-birds. I 
am glad to find that my old friend the catbird 
still builds and sings under the window. You 
speak of Vaney 's barking, too ; it was like suddenly 
hearing a weU-known but long-forgotten voice, for 
it has been a long time since any mention was made 
of that most meritorious little dog. . . . 
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(79) 
BENJAMIN BOBEBT HAYDON TO MISS MITFOBD 

August 18, 1826 

How do you find yourself? I heard you were 
poorly. What are you about? I was happy to 

hear of 's safe arrival again, and I shall be 

most happy to see him, though tell him he will find 
no more ** Solomons" towering up as a background 
to our conversations. Nothing but genteel-sized 
drawing-room pocket-history — Alexander in a nut- 
shell; Bucephalus no bigger than a Shetland pony, 
and my little girl's doll a giantess to my Olympias. 
The other night I paid my butcher; one of the 
miracles of these times, you will say. Let me tell 
you I have all my life been seeking for a butcher 
whose respect for genius predominated over his 
love for gain. I could not make out, before I dealt 
with this man, his excessive desire that I should be 
his customer ; his sly hints as I passed his shop that 
he had **a bit of South Down, very fine; a sweet- 
bread, perfection; and a calf's foot that was all 
jelly without bone !'' The other day he called, and 
I had him sent up into the painting-room. I found 
him in great admiration of "Alexander." "Quite 
alive, Sir!" "I am glad you think so," said I. 
"Yes, Sir, but, as I have often said to my sister, 
you could not have painted that picture. Sir, if 
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you had not eat my meat, Sir !*' **Very true, Mr. 
Sowerby." **Ah! Sir, I have a fancy for genus ^ 
Sir!'' ''Have you, Mr. Sowerby?'' ''Yes, Sir; 
Mrs. Siddons, Sir, has eat my meat. Sir; never 
was such a woman for chops, Sir!'' — and he drew 
up his beefy, shiny face, clean shaved, with a clean 
blue cravat under his chin, a clean jacket, a clean 
apron, and a pair of hands that would pin an ox 
to the earth if he was obstreperous — "Ah, Sir, she 
was a wonderful crayture!" "She was, Mr. Sow- 
erby." "Ah, Sir, when she used to act that there 
character, you see (but Lord, such a head! as I 
say to my sister) — that there woman. Sir, that 
murders a king between 'em!*' "Oh, Lady Mac- 
beth.'' "Ah, Sir, that's it>— Lady Macbeth— I 
used to get up with the butler behind her carriage 
when she acted, and, as I used to see her looking 
quite wild, and all the people quite frightened, 
Ah, ha! my lady, says I, if it wasn't for my meat, 
though, you wouldn't be able to do that!'' "Mr. 
Sowerby, you seem to be a man of feeling. Will 
you take a glass of wine?" After a bow or two, 
down he sat, and by degrees his heart opened. 
"You see. Sir, I have fed Mrs. Siddons, Sir; 
John Kemble, Sir ; Charles Kemble, Sir ; Stephen 
Kemble, Sir; and Madame Catalini, Sir; Morland 
the painter, and, I beg your pardon. Sir, and yoUy 
Sir." "Mr. Sowerby, you do me honor." "Mad- 
ame Catalini, Sir, was a wonderful woman for 
sweetbreads; but the Kemble family. Sir, the gen- 
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tlemen, Sir, rump-steaks and kidneys in general 
was their taste; but Mrs. Siddons, Sir, she liked 
chops. Sir, as much as you do. Sir," etc., etc. I 
soon perceived that the man's ambition was to feed 
genius. I shall recommend him to you, but is he 
not a capital fellow? But a little acting with his 
remarks would make you roar with laughter. 
Think of Lady Macbeth eating chops ! Is this not 
a peep behind the curtaiii? I remember Wilkie 
saying that at a public dinner he was looking out 
for some celebrated man, when at last he caught 
a glimpse for the first time of a man whose books 
he had read with care for years, picking the leg 
of a roast goose, perfectly abstracted ! Never will 
I bring up my boys to any profession that is not 
a matter of necessary want to the world. Paint- 
ing, unless considered as it ought to be, is a mere 
matter of ornament and luxury. It is not yet 
taken up as it should be in a wealthy country like 
England, and all those who devote themselves to 
the higher branches of Art must suffer the penalty, 
as I have done, and am doing. So I was told, and 
to no purpose. I opposed my father, my mother, 
and my friends, though I am duly gratified by 
my fame in obscurest corners. Last week a book- 
stall keeper showed me one of my own books at his 
stall, and, by way of recommending it, pointed out 
a sketch of my own on the fly-leaf, * 'Which," said 
he, '*I suppose is by Haydon himself. Ah! Sir, 
he was badly used — a disgrace to our great men." 
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''But he was imprudent/' said I. ''Imprudent!'* 
said he. "Yes, of course; he depended on their 
taste and generosity too much." "Have you any 
more of his books?*' said I. "Oh, I had a great 
many; but I have sold all of them, Sir, but this, 
and another that I will never part with.'* 



(80) 

THOMAS MACAULAY TO HIS SISTEB 

London, May 30th, 1831 

Well, my dear, I have been to Holland House. 
I took a glass coach, and arrived, through a fine 
avenue of elms, at the great entrance toward seven 
o'clock. The house is delightful — ^the very per- 
fection of the old Elizabethan style — a. consider- 
able number of very large and very comfortable 
rooms, rich with antique carving and gilding, but 
carpeted and furnished with all the skill of the 
best modem upholsterers. The library is a very 
long room — as long, I should think, as the gallery 
at Rothley Temple — ^with little cabinets for study 
branching out of it, warmly and snugly fitted up, 
and looking out on very beautiful grounds. The 
collection of books is not, like Lord Spencer's, curi- 
ous; but it contains almost everything that one 
ever wished to read. I found nobody there when 
I arrived but Lord Russell, the son of the Mar- 
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quess of Tavistock. We are old House of Commons 
friends ; so we had some very pleasant talk, and in 
a little while in came Allen, who is warden of 
Dulwich College, and who lives almost entirely at 
Holland House. He is certainly a man of vast 
information and great conversational powers. Some 
other gentlemen dropped in, and we chatted till 
Lady Holland made her appearance. Lord Holland 
dined by himself on account of his gout. We sat 
down to dinner in a fine long room, the wainscot 
of which is rich with gilded coronets, roses, and 
portcullises. There were Lord Albemarle, Lord 
Alvanley, Lord Eussell, Lord Mahon — a violent 
Tory, but a very agreeable companion and a very 
good scholar. There was Cradock, a fine fellow, 
who was the Duke of Wellington's aide-de-camp 
in 1815, and some other people whose names I did 
not catch. What, however, is more to the purpose, 
there was a most excellent dinner. I have always 
heard that Holland House is famous for its good 
cheer, and certainly the reputation is not unmer- 
ited. After dinner Lord Holland was wheeled in 
and placed very near me. He was extremely 
amusing and good-natured. 

In the drawing-room I had a long talk with Lady 
Holland about the antiquities of the house, and 
about the purity of the English language wherein 
she thinks herself a critic. I happened, in speaking 
about the Reform Bill, to say that I wished that 
it had been possible to form a few commercial con- 
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stituencies, if the word constituency were admis- 
sible. ''I am glad you put that in," said her 
ladyship. **I was just going to give it you. It 
is an odious wqrd. Then there is talented, and 
influential, and gentlemanly. I never could break 
Sheridan of gentlemanly, though he allowed it to 
be wrong." "We talked about the word talents 
and its history. I said that it had first appeared 
in theological writing, that it was a metaphor taken 
from the parable in the New Testament, and that 
it had gradually passed from the vocabulary of 
divinity into common use. I challenged her to 
find it in any classical writer on general subjects 
before the Restoration, or even before the year 
1700- I believe I might safely have gone down 
later. She seemed surprised by this theory, never 
having, so far as I could judge, heard of the par- 
able of the talents. I did not tell her, though I 
might have done so, that a person who professes 
to be a critic in the delicacies of the English lan- 
guage ought to have the Bible at his fingers' ends. 
She is certainly a woman of considerable talents 
and great literary acquirements. To me she was 
excessively gracious; yet there is a haughtiness in 
her courtesy which, even after all that I had heard . 
of her, surprised me. The centurion did not keep 
his soldiers in better order than she keeps her 
guests. It is to one **6o," and he goeth; and to 
another *'Do this," and it is done. **Ring the 
bell, Mr. Macaulay." **Lay down that screen, 
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Lord Eussell; you will spoil it." '*Mr. Allen, take 
a candle and show Mr. Cradock the picture of 
Bonaparte." Lord Holland is, on the other hand, 
all kindness, simplicity, and vivacity. He asked 
me in a very friendly manner about my father's 
health, and begged to be remembered to him. 

When my coach came, Lady Holland made me 
promise that I would on the first fine morning walk 
out to breakfast with them and see the grounds; 
and, after drinking a glass of very good iced lem- 
onade, I took my leave, much amused and pleased. 
The house certainly deserves its reputation for 
pleasantness, and her ladyship used me, I believe, 
as well as it is her way to use any body. Ever 
yours, T. B. M. 

(81) 

THOMAS MACAULAY TO HIS SI8TEBS 

Library of the H. of C, July 30th, 1832 
11 o'clock at night. 

My dear Sisters, — 

Here I am. Daniel Whittle Har- 
vey is speaking: the House is thin; the subject 
is dull; and I have stolen away to write to you. 
Lushington is scribbling at my side. No sound is 
heard but the scratching of our pens, and the tick- 
ing of the clock. We are in a far better atmos- 
phere than in the smoking-room, whence I wrote 
to you last week ; and the company is more decent, 
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inasmuch as that naval officer, whom Nancy blames 
me for describing in just terms, is not present. 

By-the-bye, you know doubtless the lines which 
are in the mouth of every member of Parliament, 
depicting the comparative merits of the two rooms. 
They are, I thiak, very happy. 

If thou goest into the smoking-room 
Three plagues wiU thee befall — 
The chloride of lime, the tobacco-smoke, 
And the captain, who's worst of all — 

The canting sea-captain. 

The prating sea-captain, 
The captain, who's worst of all. 

If thou goest into the library 
Three good things will thee befall — 
Very good books, and very good air, 
And M*c**l*y, who's best of all — 

The virtuous M*c**l*y, 

The prudent M*c**l*y, 
M*c**l*y, who's best of all. 

Oh, how I am worked ! I never see Fanny from 
Sunday to Sunday. AU my civilities wait for that 
blessed day; and I have so many scores of visits 
to pay that I can scarcely find time for any of that 
Sunday readiag in which, like Nancy, I am in the 
habit of indulgiog. Yesterday, as soon as I was 
fixed in my best and had breakfasted, I paid a 
round of calls to all my friends who had the 
cholera. Then I walked to all the clubs of which 
I am a member to see the newspapers. The first 
of these two works you will admit to be a work of 
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mercy ; the second, in a political man, one of neces- 
sity. Then, like a good brother, I walked under a 
bumiQg sun to Kensington to ask Fanny how she 
did, and staid there two hours. Then I went to 
Knightsbridge to call on Mrs. Lister, and chatted 
with her till it was time to go and dine at the Athe- 
naeum. Then I dined, and after dinner, like a 
good young man, I sat and read Bishop Heber's 
journal till bed-time. There is a Sunday for you ! 
I think that I excel in the diary line. I will keep 
a journal, like the bishop, that my memory may 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

Next Sunday I am to go to Lord Lansdowne's at 
Eichmond, so that I hope to have something to tell 
you. But on second thoughts I will tell you noth- 
ing, nor will ever write to you again, nor ever 
speak to you again. I have no pleasure in writing 
to undutiful sisters. Why do you not send me 
longer letters ? But I am at the end of my paper, 
so that I have no more room to scold. Ever yours, 

T. B. M. 

(82) 

THOMAS CAELYLE TO B. W. EMEB80N 

Chelsea, London, 8 December, 1837 
And so now by a direct transition I am 



got to the Oration. My friend ! you know not what 
you have done for me there. It was long decades 
of years that I had heard nothing but the infinite 
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jangling and jabbering, and inarticulate twitter- 
ing and screeching, and my soul had sunk down 
sorrowful, and said there is no articulate speaking 
then any more, and thou art solitary among stran- 
ger-creatures ? and lo, out of the West comes a 
clear utterance, clearly recognizable as a man's 
voice, and I have a kinsman and a brother: God 
be thanked for it ! I could have wept to read that 
speech ; the clear high melody of it went tingling 
through my heart; I said to my wife, ''There, 
woman!" She read; and returned, and charges 
me to return for answer, ''that there had been 
nothing met with like it since Schiller went silent. ' ' 
My brave Emerson ! And all this has been lying 
silent, quite tranquil in him, these seven years, 
and the "vociferous platitude'' dinning his ears on 
all sides, and he quietly answering no word ; and 
a whole world of thought has silently built itself 
in these calm depths, and, the day being come, says 
quite softly, as if it were a common thing, "Yes, 
I am here too." Miss Martineau tells me, "Some 
say it is inspired, some say it is mad." Exactly 
so; no say could be suitabler. But for you, my 
dear friend, I say and pray heartily: May God 
grant you strength; for you have a fearful work 
to do! Fearful I call it; and yet it is great, and 
the greatest. for God's sake keep yourself still 
quiet! Do not hasten to write; you cannot be too 
slow about it. Give no ear to any man's praise 
or censure ; know that that is not it : on the one side 
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is as Heaven if you have strength to keep silent, 
and climb unseen ; yet on the other side, yawning 
always at one's right-hand. and one's left, is the 
frightfulest Abyss and Pandemonium! See Feni- 
more Cooper, he is down in it; and had a climbing 
faculty too. Be steady, be quiet, be in no haste; 
and God speed you well ! My space is done. . . . 
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B. W. EMEB80N TO THOMAS CABLYLE 

Concord, 10 May, 1838 

When you publish your next book I think 

you must send it out to me in sheets, and let us 
publish it here contemporaneously with the Eng- 
lish edition. The eclat of so new a book would help 
the sale very much. 

But a better device would be, that you should 
embark in the ''Victoria" steamer, and come in a 
fortnight to New York, and in twenty-four hours 
more to Concord. Your study arm-chair, fire- 
place, and bed, long vacant, auguring expect you. 
Then you shall revise your proofs and dictate wit 
and learning to the New World. Think of it in 
good earnest. In aid of your friendliest purpose, 
I will set down some of the facts. I occupy, or 
improve, as we Yankees say, two acres only of 
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God's earth; on which is my house, my kitchen- 
garden, my orchard of thirty young trees, my 
empty bam. My house is now a very good one for 
comfort, and abounding in room. Besides my 
house, I have, I believe, $22,000, whose income in 
ordinary years is six per cent. I have no other 
tithe or glebe except the income of my winter lec- 
tures, which was last winter $800. Well, with this 
income, here at home, I am a rich man. I stay at 
home and go abroad at my own instance. I have 
food, warmth, leisure, books, friends. Go away 
from home, I am rich no longer. I never have a 
dollar to spend in a fancy. As no wise man, I 
suppose, ever was rich in the sense of freedom to 
spend, because of the inundation of claims, so 
neither am I, who am not wise. But at home, I 
am rich, — ^rich enough for ten brothers. My wife 
Lidian is an incarnation of Christianity, — I call 
her Asia, — and keeps my philosophy from Anti- 
nomianism ; my mother, whitest, mildest, most con- 
servative of ladies, whose only exception to her 
universal preference for old things is her son; my 
boy, a piece of love and sunshine, well worth my 
watching from morning to night; — these, and 
three domestic women, who cook and sew and run 
for us, make all my household. Here I sit and 
read and write, with very little system, and, as 
far as regards composition, with the most frag- 
mentary result: paragraphs incompressible, each 
sentence an infinitely repellent particle. 
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In summer, with the aid of a neighbor, I manage 
my garden ; and a week ago I set out on the west 
side of my house forty young pine trees to protect 
me or my son from the wind of January. The 
ornament of the place is the occasional presence 
of some ten or twelve persons, good and wise, who 
visit us in the course of the year. — But my story 
is too long already. God grant that you will come 
and bring that blessed wife, whose protracted ill- 
ness we heartily grieve to learn, and whom a voy- 
age and my wife's and my mother's nursing would 
in less than a twelve-month restore to blooming 
health. My wife sends to her this message, ' * Come, 
and I will be to you a sister." What have you to 
do with Italy? Your genius tendeth to the New, 
to the West. Come and live with me a year, and 
if you do not like New England well enough to 
stay, one of these years (when the History has 
passed its ten editions, and been translated into 
as many languages), I will come and dwell with 
you. . . . 

Farewell, dear wise man. I think your poverty 
honorable above the common brightness of that 
thorn-crown of the great. It earns you the love 
of men and the praise of a thousand years. Yet I 
hope the angelical Beldame, all-helping, all-hated, 
has given you her last lessons, and, finding you 
so striding a proficient, will dismiss yoii to n Inm- 
dred editions and the adoration of tlio bo()kM(^lh»i*s. 

R. W. Kmkuhon. 
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B. W. EMEB80N TO THOMAS CABLTLE 

Concord, 31 July, 1841 
My dear Carlyle, — 

Eight days ago — ^when I had 
gone to Nantasket Beach, to sit by the sea and 
inhale its air and refresh this puny body of mine, 
— came to me your letter, all bounteous as all your 
letters are, generous to a fault, generous to the 
shaming of me, cold, fastidious, ebbing person that 
I am. Already in a former letter you had said too 
much good of my poor little arid book, — which is 
as sand to my eyes, — and now in this you tell me 
that it shall be printed in London, and graced 
with a preface from the man of men. I can only 
say that I heartily wish the book were better, and 
I must try and deserve so much favor from the 
kind gods by a bolder and truer living in the 
months to come; such as may perchance one day 
relax and invigorate this cramp hand of mine, and 
teach it to draw some grand and adequate strokes, 
which other men may find their own account and 
not their good-nature in repeating. Yet I think 
I shall never be killed by my ambitions. I behold 
my failures and shortcomings there in writing, 
wherein it would give me much joy to thrive, with 
an equanimity which my worst enemy might be 
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glad to see. And yet it is not that I am occupied 
with better things. One could well leave to others 
the record, who was absorbed in the life. But I 
have done nothing. I think the branch of the 
''tree of life'* which headed to a bud in me, cur- 
tailed me somehow of a drop or two of sap, and 
so dwarfed all my florets and drupes. Yet as I 
tell you I am very easy in my mind, and never 
dream of suicide. My whole philosophy — ^which is 
very real — ^teaches acquiescence and optimism. 
Only when I see how much work is to be done, 
what room for a poet — for any spiritualist — in 
this great, intelligent, sensual, and avaricious 
America, I lament my fumbling fingers and stam- 
mering tongue. I have sometimes fancied I was 
to catch sympathetic activity from contact with 
noble persons; that you would come and see me; 
that I should form stricter habits of love and con- 
versation with some men and women here who are 
already dear to me, — and at some rate get off 
the numb palsy, and feel the new blood sting and 
tingle in my fingers' ends. Well, sure I am that 
the right word will be spoken though I cut out my 
tongue. Thanks, too, to your munificent Fraser 
for his liberal intention to divide the profits of 
the Essays, I wish, for the encouragement of such 
a bookseller, there were to be profits to divide. But 
I have no faith in your public for their heed to a 
mere book like mine. There are things I should 
like to say to them, in a lecture-room or a ** steeple- 
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house," if I were there. Seven hundred and fifty 
copies ! Ah no ! 

And so my dear brother has quitted the roaring 
city, and gone back in peace to his own land, — 
not the man he left it> but richer every way, 
chiefly in the sense of having done something 
valiantly and well, which the land, and the lands, 
and all that wide elastic English race in all their 
dispersion, will know and thank him for. The 
holy gifts of nature and solitude be showered upon 
you ! Do you not believe that the fields and woods 
have their proper virtue, and that there are good 
and great things which will not be spoken in the 
city? I give you joy in your new and rightful 
home, and the same greetings to Jane Carlyle! 
with thanks and hopes and loves to you both. 

E. W. Emerson. 



(85) 

JOBN STEELING TO THOMAS CABLYLE 

August 10, 1844. 
My dear Carlyle, — 

For the first time for many 
months it seems possible to send you a few words ; 
merely, however, for remembrance and farewell. 
On higher matters there is nothing to say. I tread 
the common road into the great darkness, without 
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any thonglit of fear and with very much of hope. 
Certainty, indeed, I have none. With regard to 
You and Me I cannot begin to write, having noth- 
ing for it but to keep shut the lids of those secrets 
with all the iron weights that are in my power. 
Toward me it is still more true than toward Eng- 
land, that no man has been and done like you. 
Heaven bless you! If I can lend a hand when 
There, that will not be wanting. It is all very 
strange, but not one hundredth part so sad as it 
seems to the standers-by. 

Your wife knows my mind toward her, and will 
believe it without asseverations. Yours to the last, 

John Sterling. 
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THOMAS CAELYLE TO JOHN STEELING 

Chelsea, 27 August, 1844 
My Friend, — 

Today another little note from you 
makes the hearts start within us. On Sunday 
morning gone a fortnight there came anothor, 
which will dweU in my memory, I think, while I 
have any memory left. Ever since, it miuB^los with 
every thought, or is itself my thoup^ht; noithni* rio 
I wish to exclude it, if I could. To uw fhni>p U a 
tone in it as of sphere-music, of tho Kfor^>«»l MaK%- 
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dies which we know well to be sacred; — sadder 
than tears, and yet withal more beautiful than any 
joy. My Friend, my brave Sterling ! A right val- 
iant man ; very beautiful, very dear to me ; whose 
like I shall not see again in this world ! 

We are journeying toward the Grand Silence; 
what lies beyond it earthly man has never known, 
nor will know : but all brave men have known that 
it was Godlike, that it was right Good, — that the 
name of it was God. Wir heissen euch hoffen. 
What is right and best for us will full surely be. 
Tho' He slay me yet will I trust in Him. ^^Eterno 
Amove"; that is the ultimate significance of this 
wild clashing whirlwind which is named Life, 
where the sons of Adam flicker painfully for an 
hour. 

My wife is all in tears: no tear of mine, dear 
Sterling, shall, if I can help it, deface a scene so 
sacred. The memory of the Brother that is gone 
like a brave one, shall be divine to us; and, if it 
please the Supreme Wisdom, we shall — my 
Friend, my Friend! 

In some moods it strikes me, with a reproachful 
emphasis, that there would be a kiad of satisfac- 
tion for me could I see you with these eyes yet 
again. But you are in great suffering; perhaps I 
should be but a disturbance? There is a natural 
longing that way; but perhaps it is a false pusil- 
lanimous one : I have, at bottom, no speech for you 
which could be so eloquent as my silence is. And 
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yet I could be silent there too; silent and quiet. 
I shall let Anthony decide it between us, to whom 
I write today. 
Adieu, my brave and dear one. 

Yours evermore, . 

T. Carlyle. 
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JANE WELSH CAELYLE TO T. CAELYLE 

Chelsea, 11th July, 1843 
Dearest, — 

I have no time to write a letter today; 
but a line you must have to keep you easy. It has 
been such a morning as you cannot figure: the 
whitewasher still whitewashing; Pearson and men 
tearing out the closet ; — ^and the boy always grind- 
ing with pumice-stone! Having been taught po- 
liteness to one's neighbors by living next door to 
Mr. Chalmers, I wrote a note to Mr. Lambert, No. 
6, regretting that his and family's slumbers were 
probably curtailed by my operations ; and promising 
that the nuisance would have only a brief term. 
This brought in Mr. Lambert upon me (''virtue 
ever its own reward," etc.), who staid for an hour 
talking, you know how. Then came Perry, trying 
to look a suffering injured angel, but absolutely 
white with concentrated rage at my havi^ 
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ployed another than him. He came for his rent, — 
and got it. Then, before he was out, came Eliza- 
beth (Pepoli) anxious to know what aUed me, as 
she had not seen me for some time ; and poor Eliza- 
beth herself was full of troubles, — ^more money to 
be lifted! And so, ''altogether'' you may fancy 
whether I am in favorable circumstances for writ- 
ing. For God's sake do not let John plump in 
upon me in my present puddlement ! There wants 
only him, or the like of him, constantly running 
out and in, interfering with everything and need- 
ing to be attended to, to make my discomfort com- 
plete. The bare idea of it makes me like to scream ! 
There are no more letters come for you. Arthur 
Helps paid me a visit on Sunday forenoon, and 
found on the table a new Legitimate Drama ! actu- 
ally another come ! But what is far more extraor- 
dinary, I have read it from beginning to end, with 
considerable pleasure; — ^which was a little abated, 
however, when I found that you had to pay four 
shillings for it; Launcelot of the Lake, by one J. 
Riethmiiller, — is he a German par hazard? He 
writes the best English rhythm of the whole bunch 
of them. 
^* And you do not like my beautiful ''Vittoria!'* 
Oh, what want of taste! — The umbrella is come, 
and awaiting Friday. Bless you. Try not to get 
excessively dull. — I am getting into my sleep again. 
I rise always at six, of course: — ^but I go to bed 
between ten and eleven. 
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JANE WELSH CABLTLE TO T. CAELYLE 

Chelsea, 14th July, 1843 

Dearest, — 

Even if I had not received your pathetic 
little packet, for which I send you a dozen kisses, 
I meant to have written a long letter today; but 
there is one from Geraldine Jewsbury requiring 
answer by return of post ; and it has taken so much 
writing to answer it, that I am not only weary, 
but have little time left. . . 

Yesterday evening I received a most unexpected 
visit from — Kitty Kirkpatrick ! A lady sent in her 
card and asked if I would see her, ''Mrs. James 
Phillips": I supposed it must be some connection 
of Kitty's, and sent word, ''Surely, if the lady 
can stand the smell of paint" ; and in walked Kitty 
looking as tho' it were the naturallest thing in the 
world. "When I expressed my surprise at her sud- 
den return, she merely said that "she had found 
coming up before so easy!" There was something 
rather dandiacal in that answer ; for I suppose the 
fact was, she had come up to her cousin's mar- 
riage. Oh, my dear, she is anything but good-look- 
ing! Very sweet, however, and says such flatter- 
ing things. She told me that two friends of hers, 
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a Mrs. Hermitage and a Mrs. Daniel (''wife of 
the great East India merchant") were dying to 
know me (?) : they had seen, I think she said, some 
of my letters! (ach Gott!) and had heard of me 
from so many people, and lastly from our Rector, 
Mr. Kingsley (wolf in sheep's clothing that I am!), 
that I was ** quite an angel.'' And of course the 
thing to be done with an angel was to ask her to 
a seven o'clock dinner at Fulham — ^where Kitty was 
staying with Mrs. Daniel, — ^and for this day. Im- 
possible, I said; too late, too far, and you absent, 
etc., etc. ''But," said Kitty, "what can I say to 
them? They will take no refusal and I promised 
they should make your acquaintance — ^in fact, they 
are now in the carriage at the door!" A shudder 
ran through my veins : the fine ladies, the disman- 
tled house, the wet paint; good heavens, what 
should I do? A sudden thought struck me; my 
courage rose superior to the horrors of my situa- 
tion: "Well," I said, "I will go if you wish it 
and make their acquaintance in the carriage!'' 
"Oh, how obliging of you! If you wovZd be so 
good!" 

1 jumped up instantly, lest my enthusiasm of 
desperation should evaporate, walked along the 
passage under the fire of all the enemies' eyes; 
peremptorily signalled to a blue-and-silver foot- 
man to let down the steps, and, to the astonishment 
of the four fine ladies inside, and my own, mounted 
into their coach and told them here I was, to be 
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made acquaintance with in such manner as the 
sad circumstances would admit of! Kitty stood 
outside, meanwhile, throwing in gentle words ; and 
the whole thing went off well enough. I should 
not know any of these women again ; I saw nothing 
but a profusion of blond and j9owers and feathers. 
It was an action equal to jumping single-handed 
into a hostile citadel; I had no leisure to notice 
the details. Mercifully (as it happened) I had 
dressed myself just half an hour before, and rather 
elegantly, from a feeling of reaction against the 
untidy state in which I had been Cinderella-ing 
all the day; it was, as Grace M 'Donald said, when 
she broke her arm and did not break the glass of 
her watch, ** There has been some mercy shown, for 
a wonder!'' 

The evening before, instead of Forster, who again 
puts off till Saturday, I had little Mr. Hugh Ross 
and your disciple, Mr. Espinasse. . 

Tell John when you write that Mr. William 
Ogilvy has left his card for him. Jeannie, with a 
kind letter and a pretty pincushion, sends me word 
today that I will receive from my uncle a tasting 
of some new Madeira he has been bottling. I will 
not drink it all before you come. See what a deal 
I have written after all. Again, bless you for your 
thought for me : the umbrella was no failure how- 
ever — do not think that. 

Ever your affectionate, 

Jane Carlyle. 
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JANE WELSH CARLYLE TO T. CASLYLE 

Maryland Street, Wednesday, 17 July, 1844 

Dearest most punctual Good ! — May your shadow 
never be less! One letter to console me on my 
arrival, another on getting out of bed this morn- 
ing ! ! I am more content with you than I choose 
to express, for fear of you getting vain upon it 
and giving yourself airs! Today's letter kept me 
laughing all the way thro', a signal triumph of 
genius, as I had not slept till four in the morning! 
Noises? No, nothing but my own ** Interior'* to 
blame for it. 

My last letter was cut short by Mrs. Paulet and 
Geraldine entering with a riding habit. You felt 
no misgivings over my concluding words ? In that 
case you have nothing of the prophetical in you. 
Lend me your ears and I will ** hasten to the catas- 
trophe. ' ' 

Being equipped in the most approved Amazonian 
fashion I was led forth to my horse; the whole 
house, even to **Pup" (the youngest child), turn- 
ing out to see what they called the ** procession" — 
and a dashing procession it was going to have been. 
The groom, who was to follow me on one of the 
carriage horses (besides the eldest boy on his 
pony), having turned out the whole pack of spotted 
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Dalmatian Hounds to my honor and glory! and 
there were they all (five in number) barking, ca- 
pering, leaping up and biting at the horse's neck, 
after the manner of that species of dog! While 
I was still seeking in my consternation words of 
polite protest against this riotous cortege, Mrs. 
Paulet suggested that **the dogs had better be put 
up,'' very much to the disappointment of the 
groom, who made no haste to obey, till I perempto- 
rily declared I would not ride a step with them. 
It was these very spotted dogs, if you remember, 
who tormented the carriage horses into running 
oflp with us before. — ^Well! they were eventually 
got housed; their ** 'owls" beating all *' organs" 
hollow! And when the coast was clear of them, 
I had time to look at the steed. The inspection 
was far from satisfactory; it was a beautiful ani- 
mal with hlood enough and to spare ; but its manner 
of tossing its head and foaming at the mouth ap- 
peared to me ** significant of much!" and in spite 
of my dislike to be taken for a coward I asked 
Mrs. Paulet if she were perfectly sure that it was 
quiet. * * Oh, not a doubt of it ! It was Julia Mush- 
prat 's horse; and she exercised it every day." So 
I mounted with a modest trust in Providence. The 
saddle, an old one of Mrs. Paulet 's pleased me as 
little as the horse. It seemed made with a view to 
one's sliding off. — **Now, my dear, for God's sake 
do get to the catastrophe!" Well! with the long- 
legged boy on his small pony by my side, and the 
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groom on his carriage-horse behind, I mov6d off, 
thinking in my own mind, decidedly I will not go 
far, — neither **far nor fast/' So soon as we got 
within sight of the Mushprat house my steed ''felt 
it his duty'' to intimate to me that he liked that 
road the best; and a stout debate ensued between 
us, which after various circum-volutings and ques- 
tionable conduct on his part, ended in his giving 
up that point and allowing himself to be guided 
toward the shore, not however without symptoms of 
that ** subdued temper" which Darwin so justly 
detests. But no sooner did he feel the sand under 
his feet, than at one bound he set off like an incar- 
nate devil, and I found myself run away vnth be- 
yond all controversy, — not like Attila Schmelzle 
''at a walk" but at full race-course gallop ! Would 
he rush on till I became dizzy and fell off and got 
my brains kicked out with his heels? or would he 
turn sharp up some back road to his own stable, 
and dash me against some gate or stable door? I 
could not predict "the least in the world"; and I 
was extremely anxious to know. Meanwhile I had 
the sense not to irritate him by any vain efforts 
at pulling up, and the luck to keep my seat; — 
Heaven knows how on such a saddle and all out 
of practice as I was! Among the innumerable 
thoughts that passed through my head during this 
devil's-race was the thought of your last advice 
"not to be getting into any adventures with wild 
horses at Seaforth"; and I could have cried, if 
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there had been convenience for crying; but there 
was none; and so I rushed along with dry eyes 
and closed mouth, until, as happened to you on a 
former occasion, the Demon of a brute was stopt 
by **an arm of the sea!" 

There was an adventure for your poor Neces- 
sary Evil! which, could you have seen thro' **a 
powerful telescope,'' the groom would not have 
been the only person that ** trembled all over." 
When he overtook me he was as white as milk, and 
heartily approved my determination to risk myself 
no further. He proposed to put the side-saddle 
on his mare, for whose good temper he said he 
** could answer with his life." So I got upon the 
carriage-horse next ; rode on to the Bootle Post-office 
with the letter for you, which I had all the while 
in my breast, and then came home at a decent 
butter-and-eggs trot, rather gratified than other- 
wise to observe the loss of the groom's hat, and 
other difficulties which even he had to struggle 
with on the back of Miss Julia Mushprat's horse! 
Decidedly, thought I, *'Miss Julia Mushprat" must 
be a first-rate horse-woman! Perhaps no better 
than myself after all; for the horse was none of 
Miss Julia's! Turned out to have been **Mr. Rich- 
ard's," sent as a credit to the Mushprat stables, 
instead of the one asked for, — tho' it had once run 
away with a Miss Roberts before, and nearly fin- 
ished her! Can you fancy people doing such 
things ? Poor Mrs. Paulet was almost at the crying 
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when she found how it had all been. However, 
thank God, I was not even made stiflP by the busi- 
ness,— only a little nervous. 



(90) 

JANE WELSH CABLYLE TO T, CABLTLE 

Long Car, Barnsley, 7 Sep., 1847 

Good Gracious! what a sudden snatching away 
of Proserpine! I fancied the man who got into 
the carriage, while I looked under the seat for that 
confounded box, was you come in to take leave of 
me, and get out when the train should stop, like 
the Euston Square ones, at the end of the covered 
space. In which comfortable ignorance I addressed 
him, *'but, my dear, will you have time to get 
out?'' Then having got my eye on the box, I 
added, *'0h, here it is," and looked up and saw — 
the sickly gentleman (who had cast such a die-away 
glance on you, as we were walking up and down). 
I flew at the window, like a wild thing, and could 
not pull it down, and saw you in a state of distrac- 
tion ordering the train to halt, while it went its 
way like Destiny, ** never minding"! Not a single 
kiss executed! Really it was ''very absurd"; and 
I have not yet recovered from the sort of shock to 
my feelings. The sickly gentleman whom I had 
addressed as **my dear" testified his gratitude by 
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telling me of ** daily accidents on that line'' which 
were, he said, '*most iniquitously concealed from 
the public''; but he ** had written to his friend 
Strull about it," and hoped that measures would 
be taken; — ^meanwhile he took himself off at the 
first station, and I went one stage sola. At Nor- 
manton a lady came in, who within the first minute 
gave me a pear, and regretted that she could not 
accompany the gift with the offer of a knife! I 
spoke a few words of thanks, when looking deeply 
interested in me, she said softly, **I easily perceive 
that you are not English!" **No, I am a Scotch- 
woman." ''Indeed! I took you for a Foreigner! 
I should never have dreamt of your being Scotch ! " 
Perhaps she would not have given me the pear if 
she had. Mrs. Newton was waiting for me with 
the brightest looks; and we went the three miles 
to Bamsley in a nice ''neat but not gaudy" omni- 
bus which we had all to ourselves. 

I lost no part of my luggage, nor was the kitten 
dead. When taken from its basket it spat to right 
and left in a way a faire peurl But the children 
all set themselves to "loving the Devil out of it" 
and now it is pretty well domesticated in the nur- 
sery. Nodes came home at four to dinner, and 
they are both as heartily kind as can be. We went 
in the evening for a walk, and as far as the views 
were discernible thro' a thick haze, the country 
hereabouts is even more beautiful than at Rawdon. 

I long to hear your news; above all that you 
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have had a good night's rest at Scotsbrig. There 
is no privacy for writing here; and besides my 
host and hostess are counting the moments till I 
shall be ready to start. So I must make an end, 
and use the lighted candle which Mrs. N. is holding 
for me. 
Love to them all, and a kiss to — Jamie ! 

Ever yours, 

Jane W. Carlyle. 
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JAN'S WELSH CARLYLE TO T, CABLTLE 

Chelsea, Tuesday, 5 October, 1847 

I meant to have written yesterday, dear, but the 
intention went to paving a square inch of the Bad 
Place, At my last writing I had rather crowed 
before I was out of the wood : the paiQ in my head 
and face returned when I was iq the act of sealing 
my letter, and this time did not go away at 5 
o'clock ( !) but continued all day and all night, to 
the exclusion of any wink of sleep, and all day 
again. On Sunday night, John found me pretty 
well out of my wits. **What in the world will you 
do, do you think?" said he, looking quite blank. 
**What do you think I should do?" I answered as 
blankly. **Did you ever take any — any what-do- 
they-call it?" **Any prussic acid?" said I, im- 
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patiently. '*Yes — ^yes ( !), that is to say, muriatic 
acid/' *'No.'' '^ShaU I send you some? But 
perhaps it will take the skin off the inside of your 
mouth.'' '* Could not I take some chrysolite then?'' 
**Some what?" ''That essence of tar thing." 
*'0h, creosote? yes, that might do better.". And 
the creosote was got forthwith, and applied, and 
in a quarter of an hour I was well ; and have had 
no more of it since. 

When I told Ann you were likely to be home 
on Monday, she asked if she should go up and sleep 
in your bed for a few nights to take the damp out 
of it. I thanked her for her self-devotion, but 
said we would air it more effectually with good 
fires. The fact is, she wished, at any risk, to be 
even with Mrs. Piper, who, before my return, slept 
three nights in my bed to air it. Her husband 
said *'it would be such a thing if Mrs. Carlyle 
caught cold just at the beginning of winter!" 

So many little schemes of improvement about 
the house have got all choked under the extin- 
guisher of this sickness; even my spare bed is not 
rehabilitated yet. But ** there's no use rebelling 
against Providence!" Ever yours, 

J. W. C. 
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CHARLES DICKENS TO MASTER HASTINGS HUGHES 

Doughty Street, London, 
■p t /I Q- Twelfth December, 1838 

I have given Squeers one cut on 
the neck and two on the head, at which he appeared 
much surprised and began to cry, which, being a 
cowardly thing, is just what I should have ex- 
pected from him — ^wouldn't you? 

I have carefully done what you told me in your 
letter about the lamb and the two **sheeps" for 
the little boys. They have also had some good ale 
and porter, and some wine. I am sorry you didn't 
say what wine you would like them to have. I 
gave them some sherry which they liked very much, 
except one boy, who was a little sick and choked 
a good deal. He was rather greedy, and that's the 
truth, and I believe it went the wrong way, which 
I say served him right, and I hope you will say 
so too. 

Nicholas had his roast lamb, as you said he was 
to, but he could not eat it all, and says if you do 
not mind his doing so he should like to have the 
rest hashed tomorrow with some greens, which he 
is very fond of, and so am I. He said he did not 
like to have his porter hot, for he thought it spoilt 
the flavor, so I let him have it cold. You should 
have seen him drink it. I thought he never would 
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have left off. I also gave him three pounds of 
money, all in sixpences, to make it seem more, and 
he said directly that he should give more than 
half to his mamma and sister, and divide the rest 
with poor Smike. And I say he is a good fellow 
for saying so; and if anybody says he isn't I am 
ready to jBght him whenever they like — ^there ! 

Fanny Squeers shall be attended to, depend upon 
it. Your drawing of her is very like, except that 
I don't think the hair is quite curly enough. The 
nose is particularly like hers, and so are the legs. 
She is a nasty disagreeable thing, and I know it 
will make her very cross when she sees it; and 
what I say is that I hope it may. You will say 
the same I know — at least I think you will. 

I meant to have written you a long letter, but I 
cannot write very fast when I like the person I am 
writing to, because that makes me think about 
them, and I like you, and so I tell you. Besides, 
it is just eight o'clock at night, and I always go 
to bed at eight o'clock, except when it is my birth- 
day, and then I sit up to supper. So I will not 
say anything more besides this — and that is my love 
to you and Neptune; and if you will drink my 
health every Christmas Day I will drink yours — 
come. I am, 

Respected Sir, 

Your Affectionate Friend. 

P. S. I don't write my name very plain, but 
you know what it is you know, so r 
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CHARLES DICKENS TO GEOBGE CATTEBMOLE 

Twenty-second December, 1840 
Dear George, — 

The child lying dead in the little 

sleeping room, which is behind the open screen. 

It is winter time, so there are no flowers ; but upon 

her breast and pillow, and about her bed, there may 

'be strips of holly and berries, and such free green 

things. Window overgrown with ivy. The little 

boy who had that talk with her about angels may 

be at the bedside, if you like it so ; but I think it 

will be quieter and more peaceful if she is quite 

alone. I want it to express the most beautiful 

repose and tranquillity, and to have something of 

a happy look, if death can. 

2. 

The child has been buried inside the church, and 
the old man, who cannot be made to understand 
that she is dead, repairs to the grave and sits there 
all day long, waiting for her arrival, to begin 
another journey. His staff and knapsack, her little 
bonnet and basket, etc., lie beside him. **She'll 
come tomorrow," he says when it gets dark, and 
goes sorrowfully home. I think an hour-glass run- 
ning out would help the notion ; perhaps her little 
things upon his knee, or in his hand. 

I am breaking my heart over this story, and 
cannot bear to finish it. 

Ever and always heartily. 
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CHABLES DICKENS TO WASHINGTON IBVING 

(1841) 

My dear Sir, — 

There is no man in the world who 
could have given me the heartfelt pleasure you 
have, by your kind note of the 13th of last month. 
There is no living writer, and there are very few 
among the dead, whose approbation I should feel 
so proud to earn. And with everything you have 
written upon my shelves, and in my thoughts, and 
in my heart of hearts, I may honestly and truly 
say so. If you could know how earnestly I write 
this, you would be glad to read it — ^as I hope 
you will be, faintly guessing at the warmth of the 
hand I autobiographically hold out to you over 
the broad Atlantic. 

I wish I could find in your welcome letter some 
hint of an intention to visit England. I can't. 
I have held it at arm's length, and taken a bird's- 
eye view of it, after reading it a great many times, 
but there is no greater encouragement in it this 
way than on a microscopic inspection. I should 
love to go with you — ^as I have gone, God knows 
how often — into little Britain, and Eastcheap, and 
Green Arbor Court, and Westminster Abbey. I 
should like to travel with you, outside the last of 
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the coaches, down to Bracebridge Hall. It would 
make my heart glad to compare notes with you 
about that shabby gentleman in the oilcloth hat and 
red nose, who sat in the nine-cornered back parlor 
of the Masons' Arms; and about Robert Preston, 
and the tallow-chandler's widow, whose sitting 
room is second nature to me ; and about all those 
delightful places and people that I used to walk 
about and dream of in the day-time, when a very 
small and not over-particularly-taken-care-of boy. 
I have a good deal to say, too, about that dashing 
Alonzo de Ojeda, that you can't help being fonder 
of than you ought to be; and much to hear con- 
cerning Moorish legend, and poor unhappy BoabdU. 
Diedrich Knickerbocker I have worn to death in 
my pocket, and yet I should show you his mutilated 
carcass with a joy past all expression. 

I have been so accustomed to associate you with 
my pleasantest and happiest thoughts, and with 
my leisure hours, that I rush at once into full con- 
fidence with you, and fall, as it were, naturally, 
and by the very laws of gravity, into your open 
arms. Questions come thronging to my pen as to 
the lips of people who meet after long hoping to 
do so. I don't know what to say first, or what to 
leave unsaid, and am constantly disposed to break 
off and tell you again how glad I am this moment 
has arrived. 

My dear Washington Irving, I cannot thank you 
enough for your cordial and generous praise, or 
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tell you what deep and lasting gratification it has 
given me. I hope to have many letters from you, 
and to exchange a frequent correspondence. I 
send this to say so. After the first two or three 
I shall settle down into a connected style, and 
become gradually rational. 

You know what the feeling is, after having writ- 
ten a letter, sealed it, and sent it off. I shall pic- 
ture you reading this, and answering it before it 
has lain one night in the post office. Ten to one 
that before the fastest packet could reach New 
York I shall be writing again. , 

Do you suppose the post office clerks care to 
receive letters ? I have my doubts. They get into 
a dreadful state of indifference. A postman, I 
imagine, is quite callous. Conceive his delivering 
one to himself, without being startled by a prelim- 
inary double knock! 

Always your faithful friend, 

Charles Dickens. 
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CHABLE8 DICKENS TO THOMAS MITTON 

(Naples), Saturday, February 22nd, 1845 

. . . Since I left off as above, I have been away 
on an excursion of three days. Yesterday evening, 
at four o'clock, we began (a small party of six) 
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the ascent of Mount Vesuvius, with six saddle- 
horses, an armed soldier for a guard, and twenty- 
two guides; the latter rendered necessary by the 
severity of the weather, which is greater than has 
been known for twenty years, and has covered the 
precipitous part of the mountain with deep snow, 
the surface of which is glazed with one smooth 
sheet of ice from the top of the cone to the bottom. 
By starting at that hour I intended to catch the 
sunset about half way up, and night at the top, 
where the fire is raging. It was an iiiexpressibly 
lovely night without a cloud; and when the day 
was quite gone, the moon (within a few hours of 
the full) came proudly up, showing the sea, and 
the Bay of Naples, and the whole country in such 
majesty as no words can express. "We rode to the 
beginning of the snow and then dismounted. 
Catherine and Georgina were put into litters, 
just chairs with poles, like those in use in England 
on the 5th of November; and a fat Englishman, 
who was of the party, was hoisted into a third borne 
by eight men. I was accommodated with a tough 
stick, and we began to plow our way up. The 
ascent as steep as this line / — ^very nearly perpen- 
dicular. "We were all tumbling at every step ; and 
looking up and seeing the people in advance tum- 
bling over one's very head, and looking down and 
seeing hundreds of feet of smooth ice below, was, 
I confess, anything but agreeable. However, I 
knew there was very little chance of another dear 
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night before I leave, and gave the word to get up 
somehow or other. So on we went, winding a 
little now and then, or we should not have got on 
at all. By prodigious exertions we passed the 
region of snow and came into that of fire— niesolate 
and awful you may well suppose. It was like 
working one's way through a dry waterfall, with 
every mass of stone burnt and charred into enor- 
mous cinders, and smoke and sulphur bursting out 
of every chink and crevice, so that it was difficult 
to breathe. High before us, bursting out of a hill 
at the top of the mountain, shaped like this A, the 
fire was pouring out, reddening the night with 
flames, blackening it with smoke, and spotting it 
with red-hot stones and cinders that fell down 
again in showers. At every step everybody fell, 
now into a hot chink, now into a bed of ashes, now 
over a mass of cindered iron; and the confusion 
in the darkness (for the smoke obscured the moon 
in this part), and the quarrelling and shouting and 
roaring of the guides, and the waiting every now 
and then for somebody who was not to be found, 
and was supposed to have stumbled into some pit 
or other, made such a scene of it as I can give you 
no idea of. My ladies were now on foot, of course ; 
but we dragged them on as well as we could (they 
were thorough game, and didn't make the least 
complaint), until we got to the foot of that topmost 
hill I have drawn so beautifully. Here we all 
stopped ; but the head guide, an English gentleman 
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of the name of Le Gros — who has been here many 
years, and has been up the mountain a hundred 
tunes — and your humble servant, resolved (like 
jackasses) to climb that hill to the brink and look 
into the crater itself. You may form some idea of 
what is going on inside it, when I tell you that it 
is a hundred feet higher than it was six weeks ago. 
The sensation of struggling up it, choked with the 
fire and smoke, and feeling at every step as if the 
crust of ground between one's feet and the gulf 
of fire would crumble in and swallow one up 
(which is the real danger), I shall remember for 
some little time, I think. But we did it. We 
looked down into the flaming bowels of the moun- 
taiQ and came back again, alight in half a dozen 
places, and burnt from head to foot. You never 
saw such devils. And I never saw anything so 
awful and terrible. 

Roche had been tearing his hair like a madman, 
and crying that we should all three be killed, which 
made the rest of the company very comfortable, 
as you may suppose. But we had some wine in a 
basket, and all swallowed a little of that and a great 
deal of sulphur before we began to descend. The 
usual way, after the fiery part is past — ^you will 
understand that to be all the fiat top of the 
mountain, in the center of which, again, rises the 
little hill I have drawn — is to slide down the ashes, 
which slipping from under you, make a gradually 
increasing ledge under your feet, and prevent your 
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going too fast. But when we came to this steep 
place last night, we found nothing there but one 
smooth solid sheet of ice. The only way to get 
down was for the guides to make a chain, holding 
by each other's hands, and beat a narrow track in 
it into the snow below with their sticks. My two 
unfortunate ladies were taken out of their litters 
again, with half-a-dozen men hanging on to each, 
to prevent their faUing forward; and we began 
to descend this way. It was like a tremendous 
dream. It was impossible to stand, and the only 
way to prevent oneself from going sheer down the 
precipice, every time one fell, was to drive one's 
stick into one of the holes the guides had made, 
and hold on by that. Nobody could pick one up, 
or stop one, or render one the least assistance. 
Now, conceive my horror, when this Mr. Le Gros 
I have mentioned, being on one side of Georgina 
and I on the other, suddenly staggers away from 
the narrow path on to the smooth ice, gives us a 
jerk, lets go, and plunges headforemost down the 
smooth ice into the black night, five hundred feet 
below! Almost at the same instant, a man far 
behind, carrying a light basket on his head with 
some of our spare cloaks in it, misses his footing 
and rolls down in another place; and after him, 
rolling over and over like a black bundle, goes a 
boy, shrieking as nobody but an Italian can shriek, 
until the breath is tumbled out of him. 

The Englishman is in bed today, terribly bruised 
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but without any broken bones. He was insensible 
at first and a mere heap of rags; but we got him 
before the fire, in a little hermitage there is half- 
way down, and he so far recovered as to be able 
to take some supper, which was waiting for us 
there. The boy was brought in with his head tied 
up in a bloody cloth, about half an hour after the 
rest of us were assembled. And the man who had 
had the basket was not found when we left the 
mountain at midnight. What became of the cloaks 
(mine was among them) I know as little. My 
ladies' clothes were so torn off /their backs that 
they would not have been decent, if there could 
have been any thought of such things at such a 
time. And when we got down to the guides' house, 
we found a French surgeon (one of another party 
who had been up before us) lying on a bed in a 
stable, with God knows what horrible breakage 
about him, ^ but suffering acutely and looking like 
death. A pretty unusual trip for a pleasure expe- 
dition, I think! 

I am rather stiff today, but am quite unhurt, 
except a slight scrape on my right hand. My 
clothes are burnt to pieces. My ladies are the 
wonder of Naples, and everybody is open-mouthed. 

Ever faithfully. 
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(96) 

CHABLES DICKENS TO W. C. MACBEADY 

Devonshire Terrace, 
Friday Evening, Seventeenth October, 1845 

My dear Macready^j-:— 

You once, — only once — gave 
the world assurance of a waistcoat. You wore it, 
sir, I think, in ** Money." It was a remarkable 
waistcoat, wherein certain broad stripes of blue 
or purple disported themselves as by a combination 
of extraordinary circumstances, too happy to occur 
again. I have seen it on your manly chest in 
private life. I saw it, sir, I think, the other day 
in the cold light of morning — ^with feelings easier 
to be imagined than described. Mr. Macready, sir, 
are you a father ? If so, lend me the waistcoat for 
five minutes. I am bidden to a wedding (where 
fathers are made), and my artist cannot, I find 
(how should he?), imagine such a waistcoat. Let 
me show it to him as a sample of my tastes and 
wishes ; and ha, ha, ha, ha ! — eclipse the bridegroom ! 
I will send a trusty messenger at half -past nine 
precisely, in the morning. He is sworn to secrecy. 
He durst not for his life betray us, or swells in 
ambuscade would have the waistcoat at the cost of 
his heart's blood. 

Thine, 

The TJnwaistcoated One. 
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(97) 

CHARLOTTE BBONTE TO MBS. GA8KELL 

Dec. 13, 1850 
My dear Mrs. Gaskell, — 

Miss 's kindness and 

yours is such that I am placed in the dilemma Of 
not knowing how adequately to express my sense 
of it. This I know, however, very well — ^that if I 
could go and be with you for a week or two in such 
a quiet south-country house, and with such kind 
people as you describe, I should like it much. I 
find the proposal marvellously to my taste; it is 
the pleasantest, gentlest, sweetest, temptation pos- 
sible; but, delectable as it is, its solicitations are 
by no means to be yielded to without the sanction 
of reason, and therefore I desire for the present to 
be silent, and to stand back till I have been to Miss 
Martineau's, and returned home, and considered 
well whether it is a scheme as right as agreeable. 
Meantime, the mere thought does me good. 

(98) 

CHABLES KINGSLEY TO HIS WIFE 

... I have seen Mr. Longfellow. The dinner last 
night was a success, and all went well. Tennyson 
was not there, but Maurice and the Orator ("W. G. 
Clarke of Trinity), who had come all the way from 
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Cambridge. Longfellow is far handsomer and 
nobler than his portraits make him. I do not think 
I ever saw a finer human face. I had an oppor- 
tunity of telling him something of what we all felt 
for him, and of the good work he had done in 
England, and. to get a promise out of him that he 
would come and see us when he comes back in 
May. He had three very pleasant gentleman-like 
Americans with him. I kept in the background 
and talked to them. . . . 

Charles Kingsley. 



(99) 

CHAELES KINGSLEY TO HIS YOUNGEST BOY 

Pau. 
My dear little Man, — 

I was quite delighted to get a 
letter from you so nicely written. Yesterday I 
went by the railway to a most beautiful place, 
where I am staying now. A town with an old 
castle, hundreds of years old, where the great King 
Henry IV. of France was born, and his cradle is 
there still, made of a huge tortoiseshell. Under- 
neath the castle are beautiful walks and woods — all 
green, as if it was summer, and roses and flowers, 
and birds, singing — ^but different from our Eng- 
lish birds. But it is quite summer here because it 
is so far south. Under the castle, by the river, are 
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frogs that make a noise like a rattle, and frogs 
that bark like toy-dogs, and frogs that climb up 
trees, and even up the window-panes-^they have 
suckers on their feet, and are quite green like a 
leaf. Far away, before the castle, are the great 
mountains ten thousand feet high,, covered with 
snow, and the clouds crawling about their tops. 
I am going to see them tomorrow, and when I 
come back I will tell you. But I have been out 
tonight, and all the frogs are croaking still, and 
making a horrid noise. Mind and be a good boy 
and give Baba my love. Tell George I am coming 
back with a great beard and shall frighten him 
out of his wits. There is a vulture here in the inn, 
but he is a little Egyptian vulture, not like the 
great vulture I saw at Bayonne. Ask mother to 
show you his picture in the beginning of the bird 
book. He is called Neophra Egyptiacus, and is an 
ugly fellow, who eats dead horses and sheep. There 
is his picture. 

Your own Daddy, 

C. KiNGSLEY. 
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(100) 

i. . 

THOMAS CABLYLE TO CHABLES KINGSLEY 

Chelsea, October 31, 1850 

It is now a great many weeks that I have been 
your debtor for a book which in various senses was 
very welcome to me. ** Alton Locke" arrived in 
Annandale, by post, from my wife, early in Sep- 
tember, and was swiftly read by me, under the 
bright sunshine, by the sound of rushing brooks 
and other rural accompaniments. I believe the 
book is still doing duty in those parts; for I had 
to leave it behind me on loan, to satisfy the public 
demand. Forgiv6 me that I have not, even by a 
word, thanked you for this favor. Continual shift- 
ing and moving ever since, not under the best 
omens, has hindered me from writing almost on 
any subject or to any person. 

Apart from your treatment of my own poor self 
(on which subject let me not venture to speak at 
all), I found plenty to like, and be grateful for 
in the book: abundance, nay exuberance of gen- 
eral zeal; head-long impetuosity of determination 
toward the manful side on all manner of ques- 
tions; snatches of excellent poetic description, 
occasional sunbursts of noble insight; everywhere 
a certain wild intensity, which holds the reader 
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fast as by a spell : these surely are good qualities, 
and pregnant omens in a man of your seniority in 
the regiment! At the same time, I am bound to 
say, the book is definable as crude ; by no manner 
of means the best we expect of you — if you will 
resolutely temper your fire. But to make the malt 
sweet, the fire should and must be slow: so says 
the proverb, and now, as before, I include all duties 
for you under that one! ** Saunders Mackaye," 
my invaluable countryman in this book, is nearly 
perfect; indeed I greatly wonder how you did 
contrive to manage him — ^his very dialect is as if 
a native had done it, end the whole existence of 
the rugged old hero is a wonderfully splendid and 
coherent piece of Scotch bravura. In both of your 
women, too, I find some grand poetic features; 
but neither of them i^ worked out into the 
** Daughter of the Sun'' she might have been; 
indeed, nothing is worked out anywhere in com- 
parison with ** Saunders''; and the impression is 
of a fervid creation still left half chaotic. This 
is my literary verdict, both the black of it and the 
white. 

Of the grand social aaid moral questions we will 
say nothing whatever at present : any time within 
the next two centuries, it is like, there will be 
enough to say about them ! On the whole, you will 
have to persist ; like a cannon-ball that is shot, you 
will have to go to your mark, whatever that be. 
I stipulate farther that you come and see me when 
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• 

you are at Chelsea ; and that you pay no attention 
at all to the foolish clamor of reviewers, whether 
laudatory or condemnatory. 

Yours with true wishes, 

T. Carlyle. 



(101) 

BEV. FEEDERICK TV. ROBERTSON TO A FRIEND 

Cortina, September 24, 1846. 

My dear , 

I have a spare hour, and I can 
not better employ it than by giving you a sketch 
of my proceedings. I shall pass over all till the 
time when I got to Innsbruck, where I arrived 
about five o'clock one glorious afternoon. It lies 
in a valley about two miles broad, and extending 
in length as far as the eye can reach. In the center 
of this runs, or rather gushes, the Inn, on its way 
down to the Danube. From the heights above, 
about four hours before you reach Innsbruck, is a 
view which, in its way, I never saw equalled. A 
lovely plain studded with spires and villages, with 
none of the disadvantages of a plain, such, for 
instance, as is the plain of Gloucester, seen from 
Malvern, flat and wearisome. The background to 
this plain rises gigantic and abrupt, a long line of 
mountains, some of which, when I passed, were 
covered with recently fallen snow. Filled with all 
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the disagreeable associations which belong to a 
twenty-six hours* drive in a dirty diligence, I can 
not describe the revulsion of feeling which is ex- 
perienced when this splendor breaks upon you, 
lighted up by the brilliancy of a sunny day. It 
shone everywhere, except on my heart. That night 
I wandered alone by the rush of the Inn, and gave 
myself unreservedly to the spirit of the place. I 
love to do this always. I try to arrive at a place 
wliere I sleep in good time, that I may get my 
stroll, after I am quite refreshed, before the sun 
has set. Such an one I got last niglit at Bnuiecken, 
and such an one I got three years ago at the 
Grimsel, when I left my brotliers in the hospice and 
strolled out alone. That evening almost stands 
alone in my life. I shall never have such another — 
so solemn, so awful, so almost holy. That wild, sav- 
age scenery, made mucli wilder by storm-clouds 
which were just beginning to drift over the peaks 
above me, conveyed sensations which come only 
once in life. They say love comes only once. Tliat 
is a sickly school-girl's fancy; but I do think 
nature, in all its mystery, is felt but once. Yes- 
terday, and at Innsbruck, my feelings were not 
like those — not so sweet, not so happy. The sensa- 
tion v;as one of laissez aller. Clouds were there, 
and rich purple and blackening mountains, and 
coming night ; and my feeling was a kind of indif- 
ference which is not indifference. It was all drift- 
ing on — clouds, life, time, and I cared not how 
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I'ust 1 drii'tod along with it. ('i'uiubling mountains, 
valleys strewed with rocks and ruin, and all this 
shrouding itself fast in deepening darkness. I 
eame back to another world of feeling — lighted 
streets, people crowding out from vespers, noise, 
hurry, and uproar. Two things in Innsbruck 
pleased me much: the Hofkirche, in which is 
llofer's monument, and two singular lines of 
gigantic bronze figures, besides the finest tomb in 
Europe — Maximilian's — and the museum. In the 
latter is a complete collection of every thing in the 
Tyrol — birds, vegetables, minerals, works of art, 
sculpture, and paintings by Tyrolese artists; and 
one compartment, as interesting as all the rest 
together, where lie Hofer's and Spechbacher 's 
swords ; some of the money coined when Hof er was 
governor of the Tyrol, his girdle, braces, sash, and 
a letter written for supplies. I drew his sword, and 
almost felt that it was done with a soldier's feeling. 

(102) 

BEV. FTiEDEHICK W. nOBEBTSON TO A FRIEND 

9 iMontpelier Terrace, Brighton, June 8, 1851 

My dear Kennion, — 

It is with some reluctance 
that I write to you on the subject of your studies ; 
as, in the first place, I have no right to give an 
opinion ; and, in the next, I quite feel the truth of 



'.^ 
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what you say in your letter to your mother, that 
none can decide for you a question with all the 
bearing of which none but yourself can be ac- 
quainted. She is extremely anxious, however, that 
you should decide rightly, and has written to me 
to ask what I think. So I am sure you w^ill not 
think that I am intruding advice. The chief point 
seems the question of reading for honors. Now I 
believe with you, that honors make little or nothing 
in practice, so far as they bear upon a man 's future 
success. That is, tlie prestige of them does little 
in life — is forgotten, or slightly looked upon, by 
the large world. But the mental habits got insen- 
sibly during the preparation for them are, I think, 
incapable of being replaced by anything; and this 
quite independently of whetlier a man succeeds or 
fails in his attempt. To my idea tlie chief advan- 
tage is the precluding of discursiveness. For three 
years or four, a man has an aim — a long distant, 
definite aim. I defy any young man to create this 
aim for himself. ** History, with contemporary 
authors,'' is a very vague plan, at best. But grant 
it well mapped out, still he has cliosen his own aim, 
can not be certain he has chosen well, becomes dis- 
trustful of the wisdom of the plan, because his 
own; will infallibly find that ripened experience 
will not approve the line chosen, inasmuch as, 
being untravelled by him, he only selects it by 
guess. Difficulties break his ardor; he cannot 
struggle with a difficulty while half skeptical as 
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to the unalterable necessity of overcoming it; and 
at last, having read de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis, he finds that, whatever he may have got of 
bitter experience, one thing he has not got, and 
that is the steady habit of looking forward to a 
distant end, unalterably working on it till he has 
attained it — the habit, in short, of never beginning 
any thing which is not to be finished. At college 
I did what you are now going to do — had no one to 
advise me otherwise; was rather encouraged in it 
by religious people, who are generally — at least, the 
so-called religious — the weakest of mankind ; and I 
now feel I was utterly, mournfully, irreparably 
wrong. The excitement of theological controversy, 
questions of the day, politics, gleams and flashings 
of new paths of learning, led me at full speed for 
three years, modifying my plans perpetually. Now 
I would give £200 a year to have read on a bad 
plan, chosen for me, but steadily. 

(103) 

1!EV. FEEDEBICK W. ROBERTSON TO A FRIEND 

3 Oriel Terrace, March 16, 1852 

'My dear Kennion, — 

It seems to me that your plan 
would be a good one for passing your vacation. 
I have no doubt whatever that Frftufth will be, on 
the whole, more valuable 1 
indeed, German literaturi 
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are at present, open out to the mind such dark 
vistas of doubt and Pyrrhonism, that I think you 
would be wise in postponing the study for some 
years. I am sure you are right in devoting your- 
self to mathematics. More than, perhaps, any other 
study, I believe, they form a masculine and healthy 
tone of mind. But I fancy that you will find no 
lectures in Paris on the subject — if by lectures you 
mean public ones. Private lessons from professors 
may, of course, be obtained; only it seems to me 
you would get these more satisfactorily through 
the medium of English, as part of your mathe- 
matical time would be expended in mastering the 
French terms. 

One thing, however, I would strongly recom- 
mend, not to put yourself down in Paris, or any- 
where else abroad alone. I tried this once in 
Oxford, during a long vacation, thinking to have 
more uninterrupted time for study, and found the 
plan a perfect failure. The mind loses its tension 
for want of society, its interest in its studies, and 
that healthy feeling of freshness which comes from 
alternating study with conversation. And I do not 
think that it would be good for a mind like yours. 
The best way of learning French is to get domi- 
ciled in a respectable French family, where there 
is not another Englishman. Not in one of those 
pensions which are common in Paris, and filled 
with English ; but a private house, where you are 
forced into the expression of your ideas and wants 
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ill French, it they are to be .expreased at all. If 
this plan should suit you, I would write to a friend 
in Paris who could give me information on tliis 
subject, and would afterwards give you an intro- 
duction to Mr. Lovett, the English clergyman there, 
an excellent man. Pray let me know this. 

At the same time this occurs to me as a piece 
of truth which I myself learned too late. Your 
object at the university is mental discipline — not 
merely the acquisition of knowledge. Do not aim 
at too much. Mathematics, classics, and theology 
are your work for three or four years to come, and 
I would bend my energies rather upon acquiring 
these thoroughly than scattering my efforts over a 
large surface. I well know the discouragement 
which there is in feeling how little of all that can 
be known is within our grasp, and the temptation 
which there is to try a hundred new fields of 
knowledge. But the man who succeeds in life is, 
allowing for the proverbial exaggeration, generally 
the man uniiis libri. Life is very short; and the 
painter must not hope to be a good seaman; nor 
is the clergyman to pine because he can not be the 
man of literature. I would not be anxious about 
German at all, but put it resolutely aside till my 
college career should be over. It can be acquired 
in after life. Hebrew, Italian, and German I 
learned after leaving the university, and now that 
I have them, I do not set mn^hjf 
to French, if you < 
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months in the country now, in conjunction with 
your pursuit of other things, I can see no reason 
why you should not. Only do not be too anxious 
about these things. It is surprising how little they 
tell on the great work of life. I am at this moment 
preparing for a lecture, or lectures, which I am 
to give on poetry and the poet's character at the 
Philosophical Institution. It is true, it is only the 
gathering up of ideas that have been in my mind 
unspoken for years; but I have sighed again and 
again to feel how much I have to reject as unfit 
for even an enlightened audience, and in a lecture 
expressly on the topic, and how many days and 
years have been spent in acquiring and pondering 
over thoughts that will never tell in this world, and 
perhaps never will be even communicated. If I 
were to put what I mean in the shape of advice, 
derived, too, from experience, I would say this: 
Take care that the mind does not become too fas- 
tidious and refined. It is not a blessing, but a 
hindrance in the work of life. For a clergyman 
who has to deal with real beings of flesh and blood, 
I believe it perfectly possible for too much of a 
literary turn to mar his usefulness, at the same 
time that it gives him more keen sensitiveness in 
perceiving that it is marred. For this reason, if I 
were in your place, I should be anxious to give to 
life as much the aspect of reality as possible, which 
a student's life is apt to keep out of sight. I 
would read for honors, and sacrifice every thing 
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which interfered with this. But in the vacations 
I would vary this with systematic visiting of the 
poor, which, more than any thing else, brings a man 
into contact with the actual and the real, and 
destroys fanciful dreams. 

Thank you very much for your warm and kind 
remarks about myself. I would gladly think them 
true. 

(104) 

ABBAHAM LINCOLN TO HORACE GBEELEY 

Executive Mansion, Washington, 

August 22, 1862 
Hon. Horace Greeley : 

Dear Sir, — 

I have just read yours of the 19th, 
addressed to myself through the New York Tribune, 
If there be in it any statements or assumptions of 
fact which I may know to be erroneous, I do not, 
here and now, controvert them. If there be in it 
any inferences which I may believe to be falsely 
drawn, I do not, here and now, argue against 
them. If there be perceptible in it an impatient 
and dictatorial tone, I waive it in deference to an 
old friend whose heart I have always supposed to 
be right. 

As to the policy I **seem to be pursuing, *' as 
you say, I have not meant to leave any one in 
doubf. 
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I would save the Union. I would save it the 
sliortest way under the Constitution. The sooner 
the national authority can be restored, the nearer 
the Union will be **the Union as it was.^' If there 
be those who would not save the Union unless they 
could at the same time destroy slavery, I do not 
agree with them. My paramount object in this 
struggle is to save the Union, and is not either to 
save or to destroy slavery. If I could save the 
Union without freeing any slave, I would do it; 
and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I 
would do it ; and if I could save it by freeing some 
and leaving others alone, I would also do that. 
What I do about slavery and the colored race, I 
do because I believe it helps to save the Union; 
and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not 
believe it would help to save the Union. I shall do 
less whenever I shall believe what I am doing hurts 
the cause, and I shall do more whenever I shall 
believe doing more will help the cause. I shall try 
to correct errors when shown to be errors, and I 
shall adopt new views as fast as they shall appear 
to be true views. 

I have here stated my purpose according to my 
view of official duty ; and I intend no modification 
of my oft-expressed personal wish that all men 
everywhere could be free. 

Yours, 

A. Lincoln. 
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(105) 
ABBAUAM LINCOLN TO MBS, BIXBY 

Executive Mansion, Washington, 

November 21, 1864 

Mrs. Bixby, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Dear Madam, — 

I have been shown in the files of 
the War Department a statement of the Adjutant- 
General of Massachusetts that you are the mother 
of five sons who have died gloriously on the field 
of l)attle. I feel how weak and fruitless must be 
any words of mine which should attempt to beguile 
you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming, but 
I cannot refrain from tendering to you the conso- 
lation that may be found in the thanks of the 
Republic they died to save. I pray that the Heav- 
enly Father may assuage the anguish of your be- 
reavement, and leave you only the cherished mem- 
ory of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride 
that must be yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice 
upon the altar of freedom. 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 

Abraham Lincoln. 
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(106) 

C. L. DOVGSON r* LEWIS CABKOLL'') TO AGNES 

HUGHES 

My dear Agnes, — 

You lazy thing! What? I'm 
to divide the kisses myself, am I ? Indeed I won 't 
take the trouble to do anything of the sort ! But 
I'll tell yoic how to do it. First, you must take 
foiir of the kisses, and — and that reminds me of a 
very curious thing that happened to me at half- 
past four yesterday. Three visitors came knocking 
at my door, begging me to let them in. And when 
I opened the door, who do you think they were? 
You'll never guess. Why, they were three cats. 
Wasn't it curious? However, they all looked so 
cross and disagreeable that I took up the first 
thing I could lay my hand on (which happened to 
be the rolling-pin) and knocked them all down as 
flat as pancakes! **If you come knocking at my 
door," I said, ^^7 shall come knocking at your 
heads. ' ' That was fair, wasn 't it ? 

Yours affectionately, 

Lewis Carroll. 
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C. L. DODGSON ('*LEWIS CAEEOLL*') TO AGNES 

HUGHES 

My dear Agnes, — 

About the eats, you know. Of 
course I didn't leave them lying flat on the ground 
like dried flowers : no, I picked them up, and I was 
as kind as I could be to them. I lent them the 
portfolio for a bed — they wouldn't have been com- 
fortable in a real bed, you know: they were too 
thin — but they were quite happy between the 
sheets of blotting-paper — and each of them had a 
pen-wiper for a pillow. Well, then I went to bed : 
but first I lent them the three dinner-bells, to ring 
if' they wanted anything in the night. 

You know I have three dinner-bells — ^the first 
(which is the largest, is rung when dinner is nearly 
ready; the second (which is rather larger) is rung 
when it is quite ready; and the third (which is as 
large as the other two put together) is rung all 
the time I am at dinner. Well, I told them they 
might ring if they happened to want anything — 
and, as they rang all the bells all night, I suppose 
they did want something or other, only I was too 
sleepy to attend to them. 

In the morning I gave them some rat-tail jelly 
and buttered mice for breakfast, and they were as 
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discontented as they could be. They wanted some 
boiled pelican, but of course I knew it wouldn't 
be good for them. So all I said was **Go to Num- 
ber Two, Pinborough Road, and ask for Agnes 
Hughes, and if it's really good for you, she'll give 
you some.'' Then I shook hands with them all, 
and wished them all goodbye, and drove them up 
the chimney. They seemed very sorry to go, and 
they took the bells and the portfolio with them. 
I didn't jSnd this out till after they had gone, and 
then I was sorry too, and wished for them back 
again. What do I mean by **them"? Never 
mind. 

How are Arthur, and Amy, and Emily? Do 
they still go up and down Pinborough Road, and 
teach the cats to be kind to mice ? I 'm very fond 
of all the cats in Pinborough Road. 

Give them my love. 

Who do I mean by ''them"? 

Never mind. 

Your affectionate friend, 

Lewis Carroll. 
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(108) 

C. L. DODGSON (''LEWIS CAEROLL") TO GERTEUDE 

CB AT AW AY 

Christ Church, Oxford, 

October 13, 1875 
My- clear Gertrude, — 

I never give birthday pres- 
ents, but you see I do sometimes write a birthday 
letter: so, as IVe just arrived here, I am writing 
this ta wish you many and many a happy return 
of your birthday tomorrow. I will drink your 
health, if only I can remember, and if you don't 
mind — but peihaps you object ? You see, if I were 
to sit by you at breakfast, and to drink your tea, 
you wouldn 't like that, would you ? You would say 
^^Boo! hoo! Here's Mr. Dodgson's drunk all my 
tea, and I haven't got any left!" So I am very 
much afraid, next time Sybil looks for you, she'll 
find you sitting by the sad sea-w^ave, and crying 
**Boo! hoo! Here's Mr. Dodgson has drunk my 
health, and I haven't got any left!" And how it 
will puzzle Dr. Maund, when he is sent for to see 
you! **My dear Madam, I'm very sorry to say 
your little girl has got no health at all! I never 
saw such a thing in my life ! " * * Oh, I can easily 
explain it!" your mother will say. **You see she 
would go and make friends with a strange gentle- 
man, and yesterday he drank her health ! " * ' Well, 
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Mrs. Chataway, ' ' he will say, ' ' the only way to cure 
her is to wait till his next birthday, and then for 
her to drink his health/' 

And then we shall have changed healths. I won- 
der how you 11 like mine! Oh Gertrude, I wish 
you wouldn't talk such nonsense! . . . 

Your loving friend, 

Lewis Carroll. 



(109) 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVEXSON TO SIDNEY COLVIN 

November, 1890 

This is a hard and interesting and beautiful life 
that we lead now. Our place is in a deep cleft of 
Vaea Mountain, some six hundred feet above the 
sea, embowered in forest, which is our strangling 
enemy, and which we combat with axes and dol- 
lars. I went crazy over outdoor work, and had 
at last to confine myself to the house, or literature 
must have gone by the board. Nothing is so inter- 
esting as weeding, clearing, and path-making; the 
oversight of laborers becomes a disease ; it is quite 
an effort not to drop into the farmer ; and it does 
make you feel so well. To come down covered 
with mud and drenched with sweat and rain after 
some hours in the bush, change, rub down, and 
take a chair in the veranda, is to taste a quiet 
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conscience. And the strange thing that I mark is 
this: If I go out and make sixpence, bossing my 
laborers and plying the cutlass or the spade, idiot 
conscience applauds me; if I sit in the house and 
make twenty pounds, idiot conscience wails over my 
neglect and the day wasted. . 

I have been hard at work since I came; three 
chapters of The Wrecker, and since that, eight 
of the South Sea book, and along and about and 
in between, a hatful of verses. Some day 111 send 
the verse to you, and you 11 say if any of it is any 
good. I have got in a better vein with the South 
Sea book, as I think you will see; I think these 
chapters will do for the volume without much 
change. 

(110) 

SOBEBT LOUIS STEVENSON TO SIDNEY COLVIN 

June, 1891 

No diary this time. Why? you ask. I have 
only sent out four Letters, and two chapters of 
The Wrecker. Yes, but to get these I have writ- 
ten one hundred and thirty-two pages, sixty- 
six thousand words, in thirty days; two thousand 
two hundred words a day; the labors of an ele- 
phant. God knows what it's like, and don't ask 
me, but nobody shall say I have spared pains. I 
thought for some time it wouldn't come at all. 
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I was days and days over the first letter of the 
lot — days and days writing and deleting and mak- 
ing no headway whatever, till I thought I should 
have gone bust ; but it came at last after a fashion, 
and the rest went a thought more easily, though I 
am not so fond as to fancy any better. 



(Ill) 

BOBFET LOUIS STEVENSON TO SIDNEY CCLVIN 

September, 1891. 

I have just interrupted my letter and read 
througli the chapter of tlie High Woods that is 
written, a chapter and a bit, some sixteen pages, 
really very fetching, but what do you wish? the 
story is so wilful, so steep, so silly — it's a halluci- 
nation I have outlived, and yet I never did a better 
piece of work, horrid, and pleasing and extraordi- 
narily true; it's sixteen pages of the South Seas; 
their essence. What am I to do? Lose this little 
gem — for I'll be bold, and that's what I think it — 
or go on with the rest, which I don't believe in, 
and don't like, and which can never make aught 
but a silly yam? Make another end to it? Ah, 
yes, but that's not the way I write; the whole tale 
is implied ; I never use an effect when I can help it, 
unless it prepares the effects that are to follow; 
that's what a storv consists in. To make another 
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end, that is to make the beginning all wrong. The 
denouement of a long story is nothing ; it is just a 
"full close," which you may approach and accom- 
pany as you please — it is a coda, not an essential 
member in the rhythm ; but the body and end of a 
short story is bone of the bone and blood of the 
blood of the beginning. Well, I shall end by jSn- 
ishing it against my judgment; that fragment is 
my Delilah. Golly, it's good. I am not shining by 
modesty; but I do just love the color and move- 
ment of that piece so far as it goes. 



(112) 

ROBEBT LOUIS STEVENSON TO SIDNEY COLVIN 

October, 1894 

I know I am at a climacteric for all men who live 
by their wits, so I do not despair. But the truth 
is I am pretty nearly useless at literature. Were 
it not for my health, which made it impossible, I 
could not find it in my heart to forgive myself that 
I did not stick to an honest, common-place trade 
when I was young, which might have now sup- 
ported me during all these ill years. But do not 
suppose me to be down in anything else ; only, for 
the nonce, my skill deserts me, such as it is, or 
was. It was a very little dose of inspiration, i 
a pretty little trick of style, long lost, improve 
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the most heroic industry. So far, I have managed 
to please the journalists. But I am a fictitious 
article and have long known it. I am read by 
journalists, by my fellow-novelists, and by my 
boys; with these, incipit et explicit my vogue. Good 
thing anyway! for it seems to have sold the edi- 
tion. And I look forward confidently to an after- 
math ; I do not think my health can be so hugely 
improved, without some subsequent improvement 
in my brains. Though, of course, there is the pos- 
sibility that literature is a morbid secretion, and 
abhors health! I do not think it is possible to 
have fewer illusions than I. I sometimes wish I 
had more. They are amusing. But I cannot take 
myself seriously as an artist; the limitations are 
so obvious. I did take myself seriously as a work- 
man of old, but my practice has fallen off. I am 
now an idler and cumberer of the ground ; it may 
be excused to me perhaps by twenty years of in- 
dustry and ill-health, which have taken the cream 
off the milk. 

As I was writing this last sentence, I heard the 
strident rain drawing near across the forest, and 
by the time I was come to the word ** cream'' it 
burst upon my roof, and has since redoubled, and 
roared upon it. A very welcome change. All 
smells of the good wet earth, sweetly, with a kind 
of Highland touch ; the crystal rods of the shower, 
as I look up, have drawn their criss-cross over 
everything; and a gentle and very welcome cool- 
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iiess comes up around me in little draughts, blessed 
draughts, not chilling, only equalizing the temper- 
ature. Now the rain is off in this spot, but I hear 
it roaring still in the nigh neighborhood — and that 
moment, I was driven from the veranda by random 
rain drops, spitting at me through the Japanese 
blinds. These are not tears with which the page 
is spotted! Now the windows stream, the roof 
reverberates. It is good; it answers something 
which is in my heart; I know not what; old mem- 
ories of the wet moorland belike. 

Well, it has blown by again, and I am in my 
place once more, with an accompaniment of per- 
petual dripping on the veranda — and very much 
inclined for a chat. The exact subject I do not 
know ! It will be bitter at least, and that is strange, 
for my attitude is essentially not bitter, but I have 
come into these days when a man sees above all 
the seamy side, and I have dwelt some time in a 
small place where he has an opportunity of reading 
little motives that he would miss in the great world, 
and indeed, today, I am almost ready to call the 
world an error. Because? Because I have not 
drugged myself with successful work, and there are 
all kinds of trifles buzzing in my ear, unfriendly 
trifles, from the least to the — well, to the pretty 
big. All these that touch me are Pretty Big; and 
yet none touch me in the least, if rightly looked at, 
except the one internal burthen to go on making 
an income. If I could find a place where I could 
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lie down and give up for (say) two years, and 
allow the sainted public to support me, if it were 
a lunatic asylum, wouldn't I go, just! But we 
can't have both extremes at once, worse luck! I 
should like to put my savings into a proprietarian 
investment, and retire in the meanwhile into a com- 
munistic retreat, which is double-dealing. But you 
men with salaries don't know how a family weighs 
on a fellow's mind. 

Good-by, my lord. ]\Iay your race continue and 
you flourish. Yours ever, 

TUSITALA. 



(113) 

THOMAS H. HUXLEY TO HIS DAUGHTER 

Science Schools, South Kensington, 

Dec. 7, 1878 
Dearest Jess, — 

You are a badly used 3'oung person 
— you are; and nothing short of that conviction 
would get a letter out of your still worse used 
Pater the iete noire of whose existence is letter- 
writing. 

Catch me discussing the Afghan question with 
you you little pepper pot. No, not if I know it. 
Read Fitzjamos Stephen's letter in the Times, also 
Bartle Frere's memorandum, also Napier of Mag- 
dala's memo. Them's my sentiments. 
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Also read the speech of Lord Hartington on 
the address. He is a man of sense like his 
father, and you will observe that he declares that 
the Government were perfectly within their right 
in declaring war without calling Parliament 
together. . . . 

If you had lived as long as I have and seen as 
much of men, you would cease to be surprised at 
the reputations men of essentially commonplace 
powers — aided by circumstances and some amount 
of cleverness — obtain. 

I am as strong for justice as any one can be, 
but it is real justice, not sham conventional justice 
which the sentimentalists howl for. 

At this present time real justice requires that 
the power of England should be used to maintain 
order and introduce civilization wherever that 
power extends. 

The Afghans are a pack of disorderly treacher- 
ous bloodthirsty thieves and caterans who should 
never have been allowed to escape from the heavy 
hand we laid upon them, after the massacre of 
twenty tliousand of our men, women, and children 
in the Khoord Cabul Pass thirty years ago. 

We have let them be, and the consequence is 
they now lend themselves to the Russians, and are 
ready to stir up disorder and undo all the good 
we have been doing in India for the last generation. 

They are to India exactly what the Highlanders 
of Scotland were to the Lowlanders before 1745; 
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and we have just as much right to deal with them 
in the same way. 

I am of opinion that our Indian Empire is a 
curse to us. But so long as we make up our minds 
to hold it, we must also make up our minds to do 
those things which are needful to hold it effectu- 
ally, and in the long-run it will be found that so 
doing is real justice both for ourselves, our subject 
population and the Afghans themselves. 

There, you plague. Evor your affec. Daddy, 

T. H. Huxley. 

(114) 

^ T. n. HUXLEY TO HIS SON 

4 Marlborough Place, N. W., Dec. 10, 1878 

Your mother reminds me that tomorrow is your 
eighteenth birthday, and though I know that my 
''happy returns'' will reach you a few hours too 
late I cannot but send them. 

You are touching manhood now, my dear laddie, 
and I trust that as a man your mother and I may 
always find reason to regard you as we have done 
throughout your boyhood. 

The great thing in the world is not so much to 
seek happiness as to earn peace and self-respect. 
I have not troubled you much with paternal didac- 
tics — but that bit is ''ower true'* and worth 
thinking owv. 
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(115) 
T. H, HUXLEY TO HIS DAUGHTEE 

m 

4 Marlborough Place, N. W., April 12, 1883 

Dearest Pabelunza, — 

I was quite overcome today 
to find that you had vanished without a parting 
embrace to your ** faded but fascinating'^ parent. 
I clean forgot that you were going to leave this 
peaceful village for the whirl of Gloucester dis- 
sipation this morning — and the traces of weeping 
on your visage, which should have reminded me of 
our imminent parting, were absent. 

My dear, I should like to have given j^ou some 
good counsel. You are but a simple village maiden 
— don't be taken by the appearance of anybody. 
Consult your father — inclosing photograph and 
measurement (in inches) — in any case of difficulty. 

Also give my love to the matron your sister, and 
tell her to look sharp after you. Treat her with 
more respect than you do your venerable P. whose 
life will be a gloom hidden by a film of heartless 
jests till you return. 

Item, — Kisses to Ria and Co. 

Your desolated Pater. 
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(116) 
T. H, HUXLEY TO HIS DAUGHTER 

Athenaeum Club, May 17, 1892. 

Dearest Babs, — 

As I was going along Upper 
Tliames Street just now, I saw between Nos. 170 

primary parenthesis 
and 211 (but you would like to know what I was 
going along that odorous street for. Well, it was 
to enquire how the pen with which I am now 

2nd p. 
writing — (you see it is a new-fangled fountain 
pen, warranted to cure the worst writing and 

2nd p. 
always spell properly) — works, because it 
would not work properly this morning. And the 

3rd p. 
nice young woman who took it from me — (as who 

3rd p. 
should say you old foodie !) inked her own fingers 

4th p. 
enormously (whicli I told her I was pleased they 

4th p. 
were her fingers rather than mine). But she only 

5th p. 
smole. (Close by was another shop where they 
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6 or 7 p. n.p. 

sold hose — (indiarubber, not knitted) — (and war- 
ranted to let water through, not keep it out) ; 
and I asked her for a garden syringe, thinking such 
things likely to be kept by hosiers of that sort — 
and they said they had not any, but found they 

N. n. p.. 
had a remnant cheap (price 3s.) which is less than 

end of pp. 
many people pay for the other hosiers' hose) a 
doorpost at the side of the doorway of some other 
place of business with this remarkable notice: 

RULING GIRLS WANTED. 

Don't you think you had better apply at once? 
Jack will give you a character, I am sure, on the 
side of the art of ruling, and I will speak for the 
science — also of hereditary (on mother's side) 
instinct. 

Well, I cTm not sure about the pen yet, but there 
is no room for any more. Ever your loving. 

Dad. 

Epistolary composition on the model of a Glad- 
stonian speech to a deputation on women's 
suffrage. 
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(117) 
J. H. HUXLEY ON THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION 

Hodeslea, Eastbourne, Nov. 5, 1892 

Dear Sir, — 

I am very sorry that the pressure of 
other occupations has prevented me from sending 
an earlier reply to your letter. 

In my opinion a man 's first duty is to find a way 
of supporting himself, thereby relieving other peo- 
ple of the necessity of supporting him. Moreover, 
the learning to do work of practical value in the 
world, in an exact and careful manner, is of itself 
a very important education, the effects of which 
make themselves felt in all other pursuits. The 
habit of doing that which you do not care about 
when you would much rather be doing something 
else, is invaluable. It would have saved me a 
frightful waste of time if I had ever had it drilled 
into me in youth. 

Success in any scientific career requires an un- 
usual equipment of capacity, industry, and energy. 
If you possess that equipment you will find leisure 
enough after your daily commercial work is over, 
to make an opening in the scientific ranks for 
yourself. If you do not, you had better stick to 
commerce. Nothing is less to be desired than the 
fate of a young man, who, as the Scotch proverb 
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says, in '^trying to make a spoon spoils a liorn/' 
and becomes a mere hanger-on in literature or in 
science, when he might have been a useful and a 
valuable member of Society in other occupations. 
I think that your father ought to see this letter. 

Yours faithfullv, 

T. H. Huxley 



(118) 

PHILLIPS BEOOKS TO HIS NIECE 

Jeypore, January 2, 1883 
My dear Gertie, — 

I wish you had been here wath 
me yesterday. We would have had a beautiful 
time. You would have had to get up at five o 'clock, 
for at six the carriage was at the door and we had 
already had our breakfast. But in this country 
you do everything you can very early, so as to 
escape the hot sun. It is very hot in the middle 
of the day, but quite cold now at night and in 
the mornings and the evenings. Well, as we drove 
along into the town (for the bungalow where we 
were staying is just outside), the sun rose and all 
the streets were full of light. The town is all 
painted pink, which makes it the queerest looking 
place you ever saw ; and on the outside of the pink 
houses there are pictures drawn, some of them 
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very solemn, and some of them very funny, which 
makes it very pleasant to drive up the street. We 
drove through the street, which was crowded with 
camels and elephants and donkeys, and women 
wrapped up like bundles, and men chattering like 
monkeys, and monkeys themselves, and naked little 
children rolling in the dust and playing queer 
Jeypore games. All the little girls, when they get 
to be about your age, hang jewels in their noses, 
and the women all have their noses looking beau- 
tiful in this way. I have got a nose-jewel for you, 
which I shall put in when I get home, and also a 
little button for the side of Susie's nose, such as 
the smaller children wear. Think how the girls 
at school will admire you ! Well, we drove out the 
other side of the queer pink town, and went on 
toward the old town which they deserted a hundred 
years ago, when they built this. ... Ac we drove 
along toward it, the, fields were full of peacocks 
and all sorts of bright-winged birds, and out of the 
ponds and streams the crocodiles stuck up their 
lazy heads and looked at us. 

The hills around are full of tigers and hyenas, 
but they do not come down to the town, though I 
saw a cage of them there which had been captured 
only about a month and they were very fierce. 
Poor things! When we came to the entrance of 
the old town there was a splendid great elephant 
waiting for us, which the rajah had sent. He sent 
the carriage too. The elephant had his head and 
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trunk beautifully painted, and looked almost as 
big as Jumbo. He knelt down and we climbed up 
b}; a ladder and sat upon his back, and then he 
toiled up the hill. Behind us as we w^ent up the 
hill, came a man leading a little black goat, and 
when I asked what it was for they said it w^as for 
sacrifice. It seems a horrid old goddess has a 
temple on the hill, and years ago they used to 
sacrifice men to her, to make her happy and kind. 
But a merciful rajah stopped that and made them 
sacrifice goats instead, and now they give the 
horrid old goddess a goat every morning, and she 
likes it just as well. 

Wlien we got into the old tow^n it w^as a perfect 
wilderness of beautiful things — lakes, temples, 
palaces, porticos, all sorts of things in marble and 
fine stones, with sacred, long-tailed monkeys run- 
ning over all. But I must tell you all about the 
goddess and the way they cut off the poor little 
goat's poor little black head, and all the rest that 
I saw, when I get home. Don't you wish you had 
gone with me? 

Give my love to your father and mother and 
Agnes and Susie. I am dying to know about your 
Christmas and the presents. Do not forget your 
affectionate uncle, 

Phillips. 



NOTES 

(The numbers refer to the letters, not to pages.) 

1. This letter is taken from the famous collection preserved 
by the Pastons, a well-to-do Norfolk family. See the Introduc- 
tion, p. 12. Our selection shows that In the fifteenth century, 
as today, schoolboys were fond of pocket money, clothes, and 
holidays. Difficult words in this letter are tceie, know ; 
crennHifr, creditor; ij, two. This letter and the one following 
it arc here given in the old spelling, to preserve the flavor of the 
original. After letter 2 the spelling has been modernized. 

2. Sir Thomas More (1478-1535) was a famous humanist 
who also achieved distinction as a statesman in the reign of 
Henry VIII. In literature, he is remembered for his Utopia, 
a romance which reflects the sympathy of its author for the 
miseries of the poor and draws a picture of an ideal state. This 
letter also illustrates More's kindness of heart and the calm 
confldence that characterized his life. It was written shortly 
before he succeeded Wolsey as Lord Chancellor, October 25th, 
1529. Words likely to cause trouble arc axih, since ; and \cote 
nere wether, knows never whither. 

3. Sir Henry Sidney, though less famous than his son Philip 
afterwards became, was one of the most distinguished of the 
group of men surrounding Queen Elizabeth ; he represented the 
government in Ireland during a part of the troubles which that 
unhappy country experienced in the sixteenth century. Philip's 
mother was a daughter of the Duke of Northumberland, who 
endeavored to make Lady Jane Gray, his daughter-in-law. Queen 
after the death of Edward VI. Philip was only twelve years 
old when he received this letter. Lobes generis, a degenerate 
of your race. 

4. Sir Thomas Bodley was the founder of the famous Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, which was opened November 8, 1002, 
with about 2500 volumes ; it now contains nearly a million 
volumes. This letter is one of those sent by Bacon to various 
friends soon after the publication of the Advancement of Learn- 
ing, his first important publication after the appearance of the 
first edition of the Essays, 1597. The quotation from the Bible 
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is from Psalm cxx, verse 6 : "My soul hath long dwelt with 
him that hateth peace," and Is explained by the fact that 
though he felt himself best fitted to be a scholar he had given 
his life to business. The letter is one of many similar expres- 
sioiis showing this conflict in Bacon's nature. The slender volume 
of essays had attracted little notice, and the Advancement, 
dedicated to the King in the hope that the cause of learning 
might be advanced, had fallen on deaf ears. The other side of 
his activity, the political, was the first to bear fruit, for his 
worldly fortune was made with his appointment, in June, 1G07, 
to the position of Solicitor General. Other promotions fol- 
lowed, and in 1618 he became Lord Chancellor. 

5-7. The •'Familiar Letters," or Epistolae Ho-EUanae, by James 
Howell, date from 1645. Some comments upon them will l)e 
found in the Introduction, p. 9. Of the three letters here 
reprinted, the first contains a pedantic classification of letters 
and their uses ; the second is a graceful compliment to a lady ; 
the third is an excellent example of all that a letter should not 
be. "Bartholomew Ware," in letter 5, refers to merchandise 
from the famous Fair held annually in West Smithfield, Lon- 
don, on the festival of St. Bartholomew (August 24). The Fair 
dates from 1133 to 1855. The Balzac here referred to was a 
seventeenth century French writer, not the great novelist. The 
third letter was written from Venice, the "Virgin City," as the 
references to the Rialto and to St. Mark's Place Indicate. 

8. Mr. Penruddock was a Royalist gentleman who was be- 
headed by Cromwell in 16r>5 because of the part taken by him 
in a rising. See Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, Book xiv. 

9-13. For these charming love-letters we are indebted to 
the length of the courtship of Dorothy Osborne and Sir William 
Temple, due to parental opposition. Temple, who was born in 
1628, is remembered for his controversy with Beutloy on the 
letters of Phalaris. Swift'rf Battle of the Books deals with this 
controversy. 

A few notes are nocessary to make the letters intelligible. 
Dorothy was poor, and was wooed by Ilonry Cromwell, son of 
the Protector ; her family urged her to accept him. Temple's 
father also had other plans for his son, which explains the 
references in letter 10. Letter 13 refers to a short meeting 
between the lovers after a long separation; Temple was even 
then on his way to Ireland to join his father. The marriage 
took place January 31, 1055. 

14. This letter introduces two famous authors. At the time 
when it was written, Congreve, who was Addison's senior by 
two years, had already won a wide reputation as a dramatist ; 
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his greatest comedy, Love for Love, was produced iii l(>ur>, and 
his tragedy, The Mourning Bride, in 1697. Addison wrote from 
France, where he was traveling, before he had made any repu- 
tation as a writer. The two men were friends through their 
lives ; Congreve was on intimate terms, also, with Swift, Steele, 
Gay, and Pope, and received the honor of the dedication of 
Pope's translation of Homer. It is said that Congreve intro- 
duced young Addison to Montagu, afterwards Lord Halifax, 
who became Addison's patron. By him Addison was sent abroad 
for study and travel in 1699, his expenses being met by a 
pension. The Dr. Lister referred to in the letter was an Eng- 
lish naturalist and physician who died in 1711. The quota rion 
from Cicero was a conventional expression frequently used at the 
beginning of letters ; it means *'if you are in health it is well ; 
I am well.'' Sometimes it was abbreviated ». v. h. e. The king 
of Iterance referred to was Louis XIV. 

15. This letter was written shortly before Addison's return 
from the tour referred to in the preceding note. "Mr. Bays," 
or "Bayes" is the name given to the ridiculous playwright in 
the witty satire The Rehearsal, produced 1682; Dryden is 
meant, and the play is a burlesque of such heroic dramas as 
The Conquest of Granada. The quotation from Horace means 
"It is not given to every one to have a nose." 

16. Steele and Mary Scurlock were married a few days after 
the date of this letter, after a courtship lasting a month. At 
this time Steele had won a reputation for his dramas, chief 
among them being The Funeral and The Tender Husband. With 
Addison, he conducted the^Tatler (1709), the famous predecessor 
of the Spectator (1711). ' 

17. At the time this letter was written, Steele was a member 
of Parliament. Mrs. Steele died in 1718 and the quarrel with 
Addison followed in 1719, so the happiness that this letter ex- 
presses was short-lived. Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, was 
a prominent politician whose career somewhat, resembled 
Bacon's. He held various high offices, including that of Lord 
High Treasurer, and became more powerful even than Marl- 
borough. In 1714 Bolingbroke supplanted him, and in the fol- 
lowing year he was charged with treason and committed to 
the tower. After his acquittal in 1717 he lived in retirement 
and accumulated immense collections of books and manuscripts. 

18-19. Pope was a voluminous letter writer. His early letters 
to Henry Cromwell, a distant cousin of the Protector, who was 
thirty years Pope's senior, are affected and pedantic. His next 
correspondent was Wycherley, the dramatist, fifty years older 
than himself ; these letters also are artificial and bookish. Of 
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bis later letters, those to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu are the 
most interesting. Letter 19 is one of the best of these; it Is 
a sort of prose pastoral, and the story of the unfortunate lovers 
has become justly famous. The reference to Homer relates to 
the first volume of Pope's translation, which was published in 
1715. The letter was sent to Lady Mary while she was living 
in Constantinople, where her husband had been sent on diplo- 
matic business ; this accounts for the references to Oriental 
matters. 

20-21. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (1689-1762) was one of 
the most famous women of the eighteenth century. At the age 
of eight she was a toast at the Kitcat Club ; before she was 
twenty she had translated Epictetus ; her beauty and wit gave 
her great influence. She made a romantic marriage, against 
the wishes of her father, with Mr. Edward Wortley Montagu, 
who was in the diplomatic service. Her letters from Con- 
stantinople and other European cities show keen observation, 
wit, and good sense. She wrote about the practice of inocula- 
tion, and tried it on her own children nearly eighty years before 
.Tenner established its value as a preventive of smallpox. 
Voiturea, carriages. 

22-24. These three letters were written by Gray when he 
was a young man (he was born in 1716) just getting his first 
impressions of the world. After leaving college he made a 
tour of the continent in company with Horace Walpole, a school- 
mate at Eton. The letter to West introduces another intimate 
friend, also an Eton boy. 

25. William Palgrave was many years the junior of Gray, and 
was one of several youths with whom the poet corresponded. 
The idea given by some biographers that Gray did nqt get on 
well with young men is a mistaken one. The passage in the first 
paragraph about the "compact neat box of red brick with sash 
windows," etc., is a satirical reference to the popular taste. 
Pope, Shenstone, and Walpole are among the eighteenth cen- 
tury men of letters who took pleasure in formal gardens. Pope 
describes, in one of his letters, his garden at Twickenham, which 
contained "a temple wholly composed of shells in the rustic 
manner," and his friends sent him, for its adornment, pieces of 
marble, spar from the mines at Cornwall, petrifactions, crystals, 
and humming-birds' nests. Walpole's place at Strawberry Hill 
was equally artificial. Gray's reference to his "Gothic apart- 
ment," in the next paragraph, is explained by the sentence 
about the room in one's mind, and illustrates his interest in the 
romantic aspects of nature. Gray's early poems are character- 
ized by the conventionalities of the pseudo-classic school, but 
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in such late poems as the "Ode from the Norse" or *'The Bard" 
he has become a romantic poet. His letters testify to his in- 
terest in "the savage, the rude, and the tremendous," a romantic 
characteristic, and the eagerness with which he read the 
Ossianic and Welsh fragments (see the next letter) is another 
indication that, like most great poets, Gray was both "ro- 
mantic" and "classical." 

26. While this letter, like the two which follow, illustrates 
very well some of the spicy gossip which Gray was fond of 
putting in his letters, its chief interest lies in the reference to 
the new Ossianic and Welsh poems. James Macpherson pub- 
lished in 1760 a small volume purporting to be translations 
from the Erse language. It is this volume to which Gray 
refers, not the larger epic, Fingal, which appeared in 1762. The 
controversy among those interested in this new literature lasted 
more than ten years ; there are many references in Gray's letters 
which show how he vacillated between faith and doubt in re- 
spect to the genuineness of the supposed translations. The 
literary significance of the translations and the controversy to 
which they gave rise is that, together with the ballad revival 
represented by Bishop Percy's collection (1765) and the interest 
in Chaucer, Spenser, and other earlier English poets, they 
gave impetus to the gathering tide of romanticism 
which was to sweep away pseudo-classic standards. The manu- 
script by Evans, to which Gray refers, was published in 1764 : 
SpcQimens of the Poetry of the Ancient Welsh Bards. Gray's 
poem, "The Triumph of Owen," published in 1768, is an illus- 
tration of the influence of this poetry upon him. 

29. The satirical references in the first paragraph relate to 
Pitt's acceptance of an appointment as Earl of Chatham (which 
seemed to Gray to be a surrender to worldliness and aris- 
tocracy), and to Mason's fondness for Shaftesbury's doctrine 
of an innate moral sense, characteristic of all men, which tends 
to unselfishness and counteracts the tendency to self-seeking. 
Pitt's surrender seemed to prove that this theory is incorrect. 
The second paragraph pokes fun at Mason's schemes for self- 
advancement ; compare similar references in letters 30 and 31. 
Mason was Gray's most intimate friend in mature life, and 
became his biographer and the editor of his letters after Gray's 
death. This work, published in 1775, is the first complete 
I)iography in our literature, not merely giving the views of the 
writer about his subject and the facts of his life, but revealing 
the subject through letters and conversation. It was the model 
which Boswcll followed in his Life of Samuel Johnson, 1791. 
A "tide-waiter" is a petty customs officer; Gray pretends to 
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be an office seeker like bis frieud, and will take a miuor govern- 
ment place like that of tide-waiter if he can't get such important 
positions as Lord Chancellor or Liord Treasurer. 

33. Mason was married in September, 1765 ; his wife died in 
March, 17G7 ; see letter 35. He wrote "The EngU^ Garden,** 
a poem in blank verse ; some odes, and two tragedies. One of 
these, referred to in this letter, was Elfrida, which was at first 
a dramatic poem, published in 1752, but was altered for the stage 
by George Colman twenty years later, and revised by Mason 
in 1779 and produced at Covent Garden. The other tragedy, 
Caractacua, "written on the model of the ancient Greek tragedy," 
first printed in 1759, was acted fourteen times in 1776. A copus 
is a hot drink of beer, wine, and spices served in a loving-cup ; 
English university slang ; coserella are small matters or things 
(an Italian word). The criticisms in the last paragraph of 
the letter refer to Elfrida, For "ghastly smile" see Paradise 
Lost, Book II, line 846; for "amorous ditties," idid.. Book I, 
line 449. 

34. Re8 est sacra miser, the suffering man is a sacred thing. 
Lucretius, a Roman philosopher and poet who lived in the first 
century before Christ, was a follower of Epicurus, and believed, 
like his master, that the gods lived a calm and unruffled life 
far away from the troublous existence of men, in a heavenly 
region "where neither winds do shake nor clouds drench with 
rains, nor snow congealed by sharp frost harms with hoary 
fall, an ever cloudless ether overcanopies them, and they laugh 
with light shed largely around. Nature supplies all their wants, 
and nothing ever impairs their peace of mind." 

36. The Earl of Chesterfield (1694-1773) is remembered chiefly 
for Dr. Johnson's scathing letter to him (see letter 38) and for 
his letters to his natural son, Philip Stanhope. Johnson, accord- 
ing .to Boswell, said of him, "This man, I thought, had been a 
lord among wits, but I find he is only a wit among lords." His 
letters are marked by worldly prudence, expressed pleasantly 
and clearly ; they are witty and cynical, but shallow. 

38. Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) had written several 
poems and the essays in the Ramhler when his Dictionary ap- 
peared in 1755, but his fame rests on his later works such as 
Jfasselas, his edition of Shakspere, and his Lives of the Poets. 
Johnson had addressed to Chesterfield the plan of his Diction- 
ary, but that nobleman paid no attention until the work was 
about to be published, when he wrote two letters to a newspaper 
in praise of it. Boswell tells us that Johnson said concerning 
these letters, "After making great professions, he had, for many 
years, taken no notice of me ; but when my Dictionary was 
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coming out, he fell a-scribbling in the World about it. Upon 
which, I wrote him a letter, expressed in civil terms, but such 
us might show him that I did not mind what he said or wrote, 
and that I had done with liim." Boswell also bears witness 
to the fact that Johnson did not in any way seek to gain no- 
toriety by his rebuff to the Earl ; on the contrary, he refused 
for many years to give out a copy of it, although often entreated 
by his biographer to do so, "that so excellent a composition 
might not be lost to posterity." Le vainqueur du rainqueur de 
la ferre, the conqueror of the conqueror of the world. The 
reference to Virgil comes from the eighth eclogue, lines 47-50 
of Calverley's translation : 

"Now know I what love is. On hard rocks born 
Tmaros, or Rhodope, or they who dwell 
In utmost Africa do father him ; 
No child of mortal blood or lineage." 

.^9. Horace Walpole (1717-1797) was the son of Sir Robert 
Walpole ; after his course at Cambridge he made a tour of the 
Continent with Thomas Gray. He was a Member of Parliament 
and held several minor offices, but spent most of his time at his 
house, "Strawberry Hill," where he indulged his taste for the 
*(iothic" and established a private press at which he printed some 
of Gray's poems and many other l)ooks. He is chiefly remem- 
bered for his romance of mystery. The Castle of Otranto, and 
for his Leiters. About three thousand of these letters have been 
pulHished ; they are valuable for their insight into the lighter 
aspects of life in the middle of the eighteenth century, and for 
their wit and satire. — "Paroli and pharaoh" refer to card games ; 
"paroli" means the placing of staked money and its winnings as 
a further stake, while "pharaoh" is the old spelling of "faro." — 
The reference to "Lord Herbert's Life" is to the Autobiography 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury (158.3-1C4S), first printed by Wal- 
pole at his Strawberry Hill press in 17G4. Walpole exaggerates 
its ridiculousness (he said that he and Lady Waldegrave could 
not "get on" with it "for laughing and screaming"), though 
Herbert was inordinately l^oastful of his skill in duelling and his 
affairs with women. Walpole is also unjust to Sir Philip Sidney. — 
Almack's was a famous place of assembly among fashionable 
people in London. Annual balls were given, the managers of 
which were women of high rank ; invitations to these balls were 
much sought after as affording proof of the highest social 
standing. 

40. The "Letters of .Tunins" appeared, 1760-1772, In the 
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Public Adiertiser, and constituted an attack on the government 
of extraordinary virulence and effectiveness. Thirty-seven 
names have been suggested in the various attempts to discover 
the identity of Junius; the most likely conjecture is that the 
letters were written by Sir Philip Francis. The Duke of Grafton, 
addressed in this letter, began his political career by opposing 
Lord Bute, who was Prime Minister in 1762-1763. Bute was an 
upholder of the schemes of George III to restore to the Crowu 
the powers that for fifty years had been exercised by the great 
Whig leaders ; he soon became so notorious that he was coin- 
pelled to resign ; at the time Junius wrote, however, he was 
still hated and feared for his influence over the King. Graftou 
entered Buckingham's Cabinet in 1765 under the patronage of 
the great Whig leader, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and later 
he led the new Cabinet formed after Buckingham's fall. Pitt 
was dismissed in 1768 and Grafton then deserted the Whigs and 
governed by violence and bribery ; he became the object of 
universal hatred, part of which this letter reflects, and at length 
even Pitt deserted him. lie was compelled to retire in 1770. 
In 1768 he was elected Chancellor of Cambridge University, an 
office which he held until, his death in 1811. This office is 
referred to in the last paragraph, which also contains a refer- 
ence to the "venal muse" of Gray, who wrote the Ode which 
was sung at the installation of Grafton. By "venal" Junius 
means that Gray owed his appointment as Professor of Modern 
History and Languages at Cambridge, 1768, to Grafton, and 
that he repaid the service by writing the poem. The poem lacks 
distinction, perhaps because Gray felt the unworthiness of his 
task ; it was his last work. — Two other references require 
explanation in order to make the letter clear. Sir Robert 
Walpole (1676-1745) was Prime Minister under George I,, and 
was the virtual ruler of England from 1721 to 1742. The Cabinet 
system of government was greatly developed by him ; during his 
ministry no foreign complications troubled the country, and it 
was his ambition to put England on a sound financial basis. But 
many accusations, such as this one by Junius, were made of his 
use of bribes and personal corruption. John Wilkes (1727-1797) 
was a political agitator who opposed the administration and 
influence of Lord Bute. He was constantly in trouble because 
of his publication of libels ; he incited riots, and posed as the 
friend of the people. He was repeatedly expelled from the 
House of Commons, where he represented Middlesex, but was as 
often returned by his admiring constituents. At length the 
House declared that he was returned by illegal votes and 
appointed a successor. For this Wilkes became the idol of the 
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people. The "violation of the fundamental laws" refers to this 
action of the Commons, which took place in 1768; Luttrell was 
the man arbitrarily appointed to represent Middlesex. 

41. The Stamp Act was repealed March 17, 1766 ; Franklin 
was in England at the time, and was instrumental in bringing 
about the repeal. For the reference to Lord Bute, compare the 
note to letter 40. 

43. "Twelve years beyond David's period" is an allusion to 
the ninetieth Psalm, 

44. William Cowper (1731-1800) spent his most peaceful years 
at Olney and Weston ; during the period 1780-1790 he was com- 
paratively free from the more serious forms of his mental dis- 
order, and wrote, besides The Task and his translation of Homer, 
some of the most delightful letters in our literature. The friends 
to whom Cowper wrote most fi*equently were William Unwln, 
son of the Mrs. Unwin who is so frequently mentioned in the 
letters, and with whom he lived for many years ; John Newton, 
curate at Olney, a loader in the Methodist revival who has left 
a remarkable autobiography in the form of letters ; the Throck- 
mortons, friends who induced Cowper to move from Olney to a 
more comfortable cottage at Weston in 1786, — Mrs. Throck- 
morton helped Cowper prepare his Homer for the press ; and 
Lady Ilesketh, his cousin, v/ho brought a vivacity and zest into 
life which Cowper sorely needed. — '"Steinkirk," or "Steenkirk," 
is a lace neckcloth or cravat, worn negligently, in allusion to the 
battle of Steenkirk, in 1692, when the French nobles had no time 
to arrange their lace neckcloths before going into action. 

49. Ilayley was a minor poet, called the "Bard of Sussex," who 
was a devoted student of Milton. — Pindus, a mountain in Thes- 
saly, sacred to the Muses ; "a dream of Pindus," therefore, is a 
dream fit for a poet. — Lippus, the blind one; a reference to 
Milton's blindness. 

.')0-I>2. These three letters give a clear idea of the character of 
Ooorge Washington, of the burdens which he bore, and of two 
crises in the history of the Revolution. 

53. Edmund Burke (1729-1797) published his Reflections on 
the Rernlution in France, in 1790, in the form of a letter to a 
Trench gentleman ; it enjoyed a prodigious sale, 30,000 copies 
being sold almost at once. Sir Philip Francis (perhaps the 
author of "Junius"), learning of Burke*8 intention to publish 
such a letter, wrote in the name of all Burke's friends protesting 
against such a step, and criticizing its style, its dangerous effect 
on Burke's reputation, and its defence of the Queen. Of Marie 
Antoinette Burke had written : 

"It is now sixteen or seventeen years since T saw the Queen of 
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France, then the Daupbiucss, at Versailles ; and surely never 
lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more 
delightful vision. I saw her Just above the horizon, decorating 
and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to move in, — 
glittering like the morning-star, full of life and splendor and Joy. 
Oh ! what a revolution ! and what a heart must I have to con- 
template without emotion that elevation and that fall ! Little 
did I dream, when she added titles of veneration to those of 
enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, that she would ever be 
obliged to carry the sharp antidote against disgrace concealed 
in that bosom ; little did I dream that I should have lived to see 
such disasters fallen upon her in a nation of gallant men, in a 
nation of men of honor, and cavaliers. I thought ten thousand 
swords must have leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a 
look that threatened her with insult. But the age of chivalry 
is gone. That of sophisters, economists, and calculators has 
succeeded ; and the glory of Europe is extinguished forever. 
Never, never more shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank 
and sex, that proud submission, that dignified obedience, that 
subordination of the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude 
itself, the spirit of au exalted freedom. The unbought grace of 
life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment 
and heroic enterprise, is gone I It is gone, that sensibility of 
principle, that chastity of honor, which felt a stain like a wound, 
which inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which en- 
nobled whatever it touched, and under which vice itself lost half 
its evil, by losing all its grossness." 

Messalina was the infamous wife of the emperor Claudian. — 
"What's Hecuba to him," etc., is from Hamlet's comment on the 
tragedy acted for him by the players, Hamlet, Act II, scene 11. 
Tlie references in the last paragraph are to the circumstances 
which called forth Burke's Reflections. The National Assembly 
was constituted of delegates of the French people, and met in 
June, 1789. The Revolution Society was an English organiza- 
tion which met annually on the anniversary of the landing of the 
Prince of Orange in 1688. At the meeting in 1789, a sermon 
was preached in the Old Jewry, in London, by Dr. Richard Price, 
who spoke with great enthusiasm of the leaders of the Revolution 
In France. Burke began a reply, which, however, he did not 
publish for a year, and when he had sufficiently revised it and 
pointed its sarcasms, it appeared as the Reflections. 

The apparent inconsistency between Burke's noble champion- 
ship of the cause of the American colonies and his hostility to 
the French Revolution Is explained by a passage In the Diary of 
Fanny Burney. Under date of June 18, 1792, she gives a delight- 
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ful at'oount of a dinner party at which she sat beside Mr. Burke. 
"One speech I must repeat, for it is explanatory of his conduct, 
and nobly explanatory. When he had expatiated upon the pres- 
ent dangers, even to English liberty and property, from the con- 
tagion of havoc and novelty, he earnestly exclaimed, 'This it is 
that has made me an abettor and supporter of kings ! Kings are 
necessary, and if we would preserve peace and prosperity, we 
must preserve them.' " She concludes her account of "this 
wonderful man when he is easy, happy, and with people he 
cordially likes," with the statement, "But politics, even on his 
own side, must always be excluded ; his Irritability is so terrible 
on that theme that it gives immediately to his face the expression 
of a man who is going to defend himself from murderers." 

54. .John Laurens, to whom this letter was addressed, was an 
Intimate friend of Hamilton, was ou the staff of Washington, 
and won by his daring the title of "Bayard of the American 
Uevolutlon." In 1781 he went to France as special envoy, and 
negotiated a loan ; on his return he was assigned to active mili- 
tary service under General Greene. The letter here printed 
I)ossesses melancholy Interest from the fact that twelve days 
after it was written I^urens was killed in battle. The father, 
Henry Laurens, was one of the best known statesmen called 
forth by the war. In 1771 he was in England, and strove to 
avert the war ; in 1775 he became a member of the Congress of 
his native state, South Carolina, and was later sent to the 
General Congress, of which he was at one time president. In 
1779 he was sent as minister to the Netherlands, but was cap- 
tured by the British and kept a close prisoner in the Tower for 
fifteen months. Hamilton's statement that he had been ex- 
changed is correct, and he afterwards became one of the commis- 
sioners to negotiate a peace ; Franklin and Jay were his 
colleagues. 

55. This letter was written when Burns was living at Dum- 
fries, where he moved after his failure as a farmer at Ellisland. 
He made a precarious living by his position as a gauger in the 
customs service. Most of the friends who had acclaimed him on 
the publication of his volume of poems had now deserted him, 
and he spent much time at the taverns where current politics 
formed the subject of discussion by idle and dl.scontented men. 
Burns was not wise In his talk. He professed strong sympathy 
with the French Revolution, talked at length about the wrongs 
of Scotland, and proposed toasts to "the last verse of the last 
chapter of the last book of Kings." While all this might have 
been pardoned in a privato citizen. It was Injudicious in one who 
held a position under government. His real trouble with the 
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authorities, however, dated from a present of four guns which 
lie purchased at a sale of a smuggling vessel and sent to the 
I'rench Legislative Assembly, with a letter expressing admira- 
tion and sympathy. The guns were intercepted, and Burns was 
watched. As the result of a warning that he received, he became 
terrified at the thought of losing his post, and wrote the letter 
to his patron, Mr. Graham of Fintry, which Is here reprinted. 
But in spite of the indiscretion of Burns and the fact that if we 
regard him, as his superiors did, as a petty government oflaeer, 
he probably deserved the warning he received, the incident 
is a good illustration of how Time sometimes upsets contempo- 
rary judgments of the relative importance of men. Mr. Graham 
of Fintray seemed, at that time, a much more important personage 
than the w^retched poet, but matters are now reversed : we 
should not now remember even the name of this personage had 
it not been for his relations to the poet and had not the writer 
of ''Scots Wha hae" and "A Man's a Man" addressed to him this 
letter. 

50. The first part of this letter illustrates the great interest 
always taken in inventions and improvements in household 
management by Thomas Jefferson. His political enemies called 
him the "philosophical president" and ridiculed his scientific 
interests, which they said marked his unfitness for public affairs. 
The second paragraph refers to the debates in Congress on the 
Jay treaty with England, which was bitterly opposed by the 
I{epul)lieans as a surrender of American rights. 

57. This letter is an excellent example of how a letter which 
has for its main purpose merely to convey information of com- 
paratively trivial happenings at home may be made interesting 
to the recipient. Jane Austen's letters are filled with the same 
witty observations of life and character that distinguish her 
novels. 

58. **Some are born fashionable," etc., is a parody of Twelfth 
Nif/ht, Act II, scene v, in which Malvolio receives a letter con- 
taining the words, "Some are born great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon them." — "The ninth of a 
man" refers to the proverb, "Nine tailors make a man," said to 
be a corruption of "Nine tellers mark a man," that is, nine 
strokes of the' church bell indicate the death of a man. — 
"Jacobin correspondents" refers to Southey's enthusiasm for 
the revolutionist party in France. In early manhood Southey 
was very radical in his political beliefs ; he proposed, with 
Coleridge, to found a "pantisoeracy" in America, and wrote a 
drama which was denounced in the House of Commons as 
seditious. 
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59. The play referred to is Lamb's tragedy, John Woodvih a 
play filled with echoes of Lamb's study of the Elizabethans, but 
deficient in plot and dramatic quality. — "The rogue has given me 
potions to make me love him" is from Henry IV, Part I, Act II, 
scene ii, where, however, Shakspere wrote "medicines," not "po- 
tions." — D'Israeli, or Disraeli, was the father of the famous Earl 
of Beaconsfield, and was himself an author of repute. — Hannah 
More was born in 1745 ; in early life she wrote poems, pastorals, 
romances, and tragedies, and after becoming acquainted with 
Garrick wrote several tragedies which were produced by him at 
Covent Garden ; later she gave up writing for the stage and 
turned to religious and educational writing. In 1799 she pub- 
lished Strictures on the Modem System of Female Education, 
which is the book here referred to. Her most popular book on 
the education of women was Coelehs in Search of a Wife (1809). — 
Pixorro was the English translation of the most famous drama 
by the German Kotzebue. Of the many translations, that of 
Sheridan (1799) was the most popular, running through twenty 
editions in a year, and enjoying the unique prestige of a trans- 
lation back into the original German. — George Woodfall was a 
member of a famous family of printers and editors, and was 
himself distinguished for the care and accuracy of his work. 
His edition of the Bible (1804) contains only one mistake in 
printing. — David Hartley Coleridge was the son of the poet. — 
Umhra, shadow. 

60. The references to Joanna and to Barbara are to poems by 
Wordsworth. — "D." refers to Dorothy Wordsworth, the poet's 
sister — Lamb was twenty-six when he wrote this letter ; the next 
year (1802) he visited the Lake country and immediately became 
an enthusiastic lover of mountain scenery. To Coleridge he 
wrote : 

'I thought of not writing till we had performed some of our 
conunissions ; but wo have been hindered from setting about 
them, which shall yet be done to a tittle. Wc got home very 
pleasantly on Sunday. Mary is a good deal fatigued, and finds 
the difference of going to a place, and coming from it. I feel 
that I shall remember your mountains to the last day I live. 
They haunt me perpetually. I am like a man who has been 
falling in love unknown to himself, which he finds out when he 
leaves the lady. I do not remember any strong impression when 
they were present; but, being gone, they arc shelved in my 
brain.'* 

61. Lamb met Thomas Manning (1772-1840) in 1799, and the 
two immediately became warm friends. When In college Man- 
ning had distinguished himself in Mathematics, and his interest 
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In Chinese dated from the same period. He spent three years 
in Paris (1800-1803 ; see letters 62 and Oo) studying the Chinese 
language and literature. Letter 04 refers to his plan to proceed 
to China by way of Russia, the best means, he thought for pene- 
trating into Tibet. He gave- up this plan, however, on the 
ground that he lacked sufficient mastery of colloquial Chinese, 
and remained in England until 1806 (see letter 65), when he 
started for Canton, arriving there 1807. In 1810 he went to 
Calcutta, and in the following year attained his long held plan 
to go to Tibet. Here he joined a division of the Chinese army 
as a physician, and spent some months in Lhasa, being the first 
Englishman to reach that sacred city. The remainder of his 
time in the Far East was divided between Calcutta and Peking ; 
he started for England in 1817, but was shipwrecked and for 
six months wandered about, reaching St. Helena, where he had 
an interview with Napoleon, in the course of his journey. Ex- 
cept for two years in Italy, the remainder of his life he spent 
in retirement in England, where he accumulated a great Chinese 
lil)rary and became known as the foremost authority on Chinese 
literature. Lamb refers to his friend at the beginning of the 
"Dissertation on Roast Pig," which, it will be remembered, 
purports to be a Chinese manuscript which "my friend M. was 
obliging enough to read and explain to me." 

62. Joseph Cottle was a minor poet who edited, with Southey, 
the works of Chatterton. — Beuvenuto Cellini was an Italian 
artist of the sixteenth century whose autobiography, here re- 
ferred to by Lamb, is one of the most valuable of documents for 
understanding the Renaissance. — Charles James Fox, the great 
Liberal leader, was not at this time a member of Parliament or 
in any official connection with the government. In 1806 he 
l)i'(aine Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

6"}. Prester John, an eastern potentate, is mentioned by a very 
large number of chroniclers and romance writers, thbugh they 
do not agree as to his date or the country which he ruled. 
Marco Polo says he^ was slain In battle by Genghis Khan ; 
Mandevllle makes him a descendant of Ogier the Dane; in 
Orlando Furioso Ariosto makes him the king of Ethiopia, but 
he is generally referred to Abyssinia. — ^The reference to Chaucer 
is to the Squire's Tale. 

64. Napoleon was called the "First Consul." — The Duke of 
(^unibcvlnnd was defeated by the French at Pontenoy in 1745. — 
"Genteel (•omp<ly*' was popular in both France and England in 
the eighteenth century ; it tried so hard to banish "lowness*' 
from the stage that the comic muse also deserted comedy. 
Goldsmith and Sheridan both warred on this type of drama. 
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but sentimentaliBm was still a chief characteristic of English 
drama at the time when this letter was written. Lamb never 
lost an opportunity to attack it. — ^Thomas Moore (1779-1852) 
was a fashionable poet whose Irisli Melodies and Lalla Rookh 
brought him fame and fortune. 

65. Jacques Louis David was the leading French artist at the 
time when Lamb wrote this letter. He was conventional rather 
than realistic, and represents the French classical school of the 
first empire. Titian (1477-1576) and Correggio (1494-1534) 
were great Italian artists of the Renaissance. 

66. "My old housekeeper" refers to his sister Mary. When 
the attacks of insanity came on, she was taken to an asylum, 
and Lamb was desolate until, restored for a time to sanity, she 
returned to him. 

67. Underneath the Jesting of this and the following letters, 
one sees how deeply Lamb grieved over the loss of his friend. — 
Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary Lamb, appeared 
in 1807. — Quam homo homini proestat, how one man is superior 
to another. 

68. William Hogarth was an eighteenth century Englishl 
painter and engraver who is famous for the prints which repre- 
sent humorously and satirically many phases of English life. — 
Thomas Holcroft was a dramatist and novelist of considerable 
reputation who died in 1809 ; Anna St, Ives is his best novel, 
and TJie Road to Ruin his best comedy. — William Hazlitt (1778- 
1830) was one of the greatest of English critics and essayists. 
In his writings on the Elizabethan drama he was the rival of 
Coleridge and I^amb, and, like Lamb, he mastered the art of the 
familiar essay. — Coleridge began the publication of The Friend 
in 1809. — Quarles was a minor poet of the seventeenth century, 
remembered chiefly for his Emblems. 

69. The Struldbruggs were the inhabitants of Luggnagg, who 
never die: see Swift's Gulliver's Travels. — William Godwin, the 
father-in-law of Shelley, wrote many tracts and books showing 
radical opinions, and the famous Gothic and revolutionary 
romance, ('aleh Williams. He died in 1836. — Lamb often made 
fun of his friend Coleridge for his metaphysical speculations and 
vast literary schemes. — The reference to the India House is to 
Lamb's position as a clerk, which he held for thirty years. 

70. With this praise of roast pork compare letter 65 and also 
the delightful '•I>ls.«;ertatIon on Roast Pig." — The reference to 
Evelyn is to the Diary which he wrote from 1641 to 1697 ; this 
was first published in 1818, and was therefore a comparatively 
recent book when Lamb wrote of it. John Evelyn was a man of 
loarning who wrote many books on gardening, sculpture, painting, 
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commerce, etc., but whose claim to immortality rests on the 
minute and careful notes he recorded from day to day, with no 
thought of publication. 

71. Irving's distaste for political campaigns is expressed in 
many letters. He was a Federalist, but had more than the usual 
Federalist distrust in the political wisdom of the common people, 
while the personalities and slanders indulged in by newspapers 
and candidates for office filled him with disgust. There is not a 
little satire of contemporary politics in his mock history, Knicker- 
bocker's History of New York, which he published in 1809. 
This letter also illustrates the keen observation and the power to 
hit off a character In a few strokes which distinguish that work. — 
Oalatea is a long romance by Cervantes; Irving gives many 
proofs in his Knickerbocker of his familiarity with English, 
Italian, French, and Spanish romances. The picture suggested 
by this passage, of the romance-loving Irving sitting in a haunt 
of politicians, and reading a sixteenth century chivalric pastoral 
novel, is a subject worthy of Hogarth. — The quotation, "I have 
been sworn brother," etc., comes from Henry IV, Part I, Act II, 
scene Iv. 

72. Irving acted as escort to Mrs. Hoffman and her three young 
children on a Journey from New York to Philadelphia. Irving's 
connection with the Hoffman family dates from 1801 ; he was a 
clerk in Mr. Hoffman's office, and was deeply attached to Matilda 
Hoffman, whose death in 1809 cast a shadow over his entire 
life. The letter is interesting for its style, which reminds 
one of the Knickerbocker ; features of it are the close parody 
of biblical phraseology, the humorous exaggeration, and the 
references to out-of-the-way reading. The Journey from New 
York to Philadelphia is now made in less than two hours; 
it was more difficult in Irving's day. — George Psalmanazar 
was the name assumed by a Londoner who published, in 1704, 
a Historical and Geographical Description of Formosa. He 
pretended to be a Japanese. His account was not based 
on any personal acquaintance with Formosa. Irving refers 
to the fact that Psalmanazar gave copious specimens of 
what purported to be the Formosan language. — Charles 
Rollin was a French historian of the eighteenth century. — 
Camilla and Cecilia are novels by Fanny Burney (Madame 
D'Arblay). 

78. "Hydras and chimeras dire," an allusion to Paradise Lost, 
Book II, line 628. — Pantagruel was a king in the romance by 
Rabelais, famous for his quest of the Holy Bottle. 

74. This letter tells of the beginning of Irving's acquaintance 
with Sir Walter Scott. Scott had written in warm apprecia- 
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tioD of Knickerhocker, and wben' Irving went to England, in 1815, 
1>€ owed his introduction to Murray, the great English publisher, 
to Scott ; the connections thus established brought fame and 
fortune to Irving. — ^Dugald Stewart was a philosopher and lec- 
turer of great reputation at the time of Irvlng's visit. Francis 
Jeffrey was editor of the Edinhurgh Review from 180.3 to 1829 ; 
he was one of the greatest of English literary critics in the 
early nineteenth century. Thomas the Rhymer was probably 
Thomas of Erceldoune, who lived near Melrose, in the thir- 
teenth century; according to popular legend he had lived with 
the fairies when he was a child, and he is the hero of one of 
the best of our folk ballads. 

76. C. R. Leslie was a painter who bad illustrated Knicker- 
hocker for Irving. Both men were intimate friends of Washington 
Allston, most famous of early American painters. — The first 
number of the Skeich Book appeared in May, 1819 ; the series 
extended to Septen^ber, 1820. Murray refused to bring out a 
collected edition, and Irving published it through another man ; 
later, Murray paid two hundred pounds for the copyright. — 
Peregrine Pickle, a novel by Smollett, was published in 1751. 

77. This long letter is inserted for two reasons. In the first 
place, it is a clearly reasoned interpretation of one of the most 
vexed questions in the history of American politics, — the rela- 
tion of the government to what is called "big business." It is 
worth study today quite as much as it was in 1838. In the second 
place, it confirms the impression gained from the Knickerbocker 
and from other writings, especially his letters, that Irving was 
much more than a romantic dreamer who was out of sympathy 
with his time, or an expatriated American. Mr. Barrett Wen- 
dell's remark, in his Literary History of America, that "the man 
had no message. . . . Delicate, refined, romantic sentiment he 
set forth in delicate, refined, classic style," does not accurately 
represent all phases of Irving's work. 

78. Irving was minister to Spain, 1842-184G ; earlier than 
this, from 1826 to 1829. he had lived in Spain, where he had 
become interested in historical work. This resulted in the writing 
of his Life of Columhua (1828) ; The Conquest of Granada 
(1829) ; and The Alfiamhra (1832). 

79. B. R. Haydon (1786-1846) was a famous English painter; 
Mary Mitford is remembered for her novel. Our Village, published 
serially, 1824-1832. As we learn from the letter, Mr. Sowerby 
served some of the greatest artists of his time. Madame CataHni 
was an Italian soprano who sang in opera in London ; Mrs. 
Siddons won fame for her interpretations of Lady Macbeth, Jane 
Shore, Ophelia. Pes^ejnona, Portia, and Imogen ; the other mem- 
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be IS of the Kemble family nientioDed in the letter were scarcely 
less famous as actors. Sir David Wilkie was a Scottish painter, 
remembered for his pictures of Sir Walter Scott and his family, 
the Chelsea Pensioners reading the news of the battle of Waterloo, 
and such groups as the "Village Politicians," the "Card Players," 
"Rent Day," and the "Village Festival." The closing sentences 
of the letter refer to the indifference with which, despite the 
early successes of Haydon's "Judgment of Solomon" and "Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem," his later paintings were received. 

80. Lord Holland was the nephew of Charles James Fox, the 
Liberal leader, and was himself distinguished for his liberal and 
progressive opinions ; he held several high positions, was a 
student of Spanish literature, and was a man of delightful 
personality. He died in 1840. 

81. Macaulay entered the House of Commons in 1830, at the 
age of thirty, five years after he had won fame by the essay on 
Milton which appeared in the Edinburgh Review, The bit of 
burlesque verse introduced into this letter is one of many similar 
specimens which he was in the habit of composing for liis sisters ; 
he called them lines by "the Judicious Poet." Meredith intro- 
duces, in Richard Feverel, similar quotations from an imaginary 
book which he called The Pilgrim's iicrip, 

82. The "Oration" was "The American Scholar," sometimes 
called the American declaration of intellectual independence, 
delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa at Harvard, August 31, 1837. 
Emerson's correspondence with Carlyle began in 1834 and con- 
tinued until Carlyle's death. Emerson rendered great service to 
his friend by printing and circulating his books in America, 
where, for many years, Carlyle had a larger audience and larger 
literary income than at home. On the other hand, the influence 
of Carlyle on the intellectual development of Emerson was very 
marked. — Emerson's first book was a thin volume named Nature, 
published in 1836, which had a sale of five hundred copies in 
twelve years. — Cooper had written his best novels before 1830 ; 
after this he fell to savage denunciations of American life and 
manners. 

83. The reference to the "History" is to Carlyle's French 
Revolution, published in 1837. 

84. The "poor little arid book" was the first series of the 
Essays, published in 1841. Carlyle had moved to Chelsea, a 
London suburb, in 1834, and this was his home through the 
remainder of his life. Carlyle referred to his temporary absence 
from London when he was engaged in settling the estate of Mrs. 
Carlyle's mother. Emerson evidently thought that his friend 
Ijad left London permanently. 
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85, 86. Few more pathetic letters than these are to be found 
in our literature. The two men were life-long friends. Sterling 
died September 18, 1844 ; an account of his life and character is 
given in a notable biography by Carlyle. 

87. Jane Welsh Carlyle (1801-1866) was scarcely less gifted 
than her husband, and her letters reveal the wealth and charm 
of her personality. — "Perry" is described by Carlyle as "a pedant 
carpenter and house agent." — "Legitimate Drama," properly 
dramas presented at the patent theatres, Drury Lane and 
To vent Garden ; to be distinguished from such forms as bur- 
letta, opera, melodrama, and pantomime. Vittoria refers to 
Tleck's Vittoria Accoromtona. 

88. "Little packet," a second birthday present, sent because 
the umbrella (referred to in letter 87) had not arrived — 
Oeraldine Jewsbury was an Intimate friend of Mrs. Carlyle 
for many j'ears. — Kitty Klrkpatrlck was an early friend of the 
Carlyles who has been Identified with the "Blumlne" of Sartor 
Resartua. — Grace M'Donald was a servant In the Carlyle fam- 
ily at Cralgenputtock, 

90. Mrs. Carlyle humorously Identifies herself with Proserpine, 
who was carried oflf by Pluto In the old myth. By "carriage" 
she means the railway car at Leeds. Euston station is in 
London ; she forgot that she was starting from Leeds, and 
thought that her husband was with her. — "Loving the devil out 
of It" Is explained by Carlyle as a remark by Emerson about a 
pettish child. 

92. This letter to a young admirer of Xicholaa Xickleby shows 
now fully Dickens entered into sympathy with the characters in 
his novels. 

9.3. This letter was addressed to the artist who was illustrating 
The Old Curiosity Shop. 

94. The references in this letter show how familiar Dickens 
was with Irvlng's Sketch Book and Bracehridge ITall, particu- 
larly with that portion of the Sketch Book which described 
Irving's explorations in certain parts of London. "Little Britain," 
for example, contains a vivid description of the people In this old 
quarter near the center of the city, and of old festivals like 
Bartholomew Fair and Lord Mayor's Day ; "Bastcheap" refers 
to thej)aper on the Boar's Head Tavern, In which Irving tells of 
his search for relics of Falstaflf ; and "travel with you . . . down 
to Bracebrldge Hall" refers to "The Stage Coach" and the follow- 
ing sketches descriptive of an English Christmas in the country. — 
Irving went to England, on his way to Madrid, in 1842. 

95. The Fifth of November is Guy Fawkes' Day. The anni- 
Tcreary of the discovery of the "Popish Plot" to blow up the 
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houses of Parliament, November 5, 1605, is still celebrated in 
Uufirland. 

»«. W. C. Macready (1793-1873) was an English actor who 
played with Mrs. Siddons in his early life and afterwards won 
high place by his interpretation of ilamlet, Virginius, and other 
tragic characters. Money is a comedy by Sir Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton ; Macready created the role of Alfred Evelyn in 1840. 

97. Charlotte Bronte (1816-1855) had by the time this letter 
was written won fame through the publication of Jane Eyre afkd 
(Shirley. Mrs. Gaskell (1810-1865) is remembered fpr her Mary 
Bat-ton and Cranford; she also wrote a notable biography of 
Charlotte Bronte. 

98. Charles Kingsley (1819-1875) was an English clergyman, 
rector at Eversley and Canon of Westminster, Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge, and author of the well-known 
historical and sociological novels Yeast, Alton Locke, Hypatia, 
and MVesticard Hot 

100. Alton Locke appeared in 1849. At this time Kingsley, 
like Carlyle, was intensely Interested in the social unrest. Work- 
men from all parts of England marched to London, where they 
presented a monster petition to Parliament demanding a redress 
of grievances ; soldiers were stationed throughout the city in 
expectation of riots, and to many it appeared that anarchy was 
not far oflf. In Yeast and Alton Locke Kingsley discussed tlio 
problems arising from this industrial situation, pointing out the 
wrongs of the laborers, their own mistakes, and what he thought 
should be done to restore harmony. — Carlyle is mentioned by 
name and his opinions quoted in the story ; Saunders Mackaye, 
the best drawn character in the book, expresses in Scottish dialect 
many things first said by Carlyle, and indeed suggests Carlyle 
in many ways ; Kingsley's style in Alton Locke is also often simi- 
lar to that of Carlyle. 

101. Frederick W. Robertson (1816-1853) was an English 
clergyman who still exerts great influence through the inspiring 
personality which is revealed in his writings and letters. 

102. "De omnibus rebus/' etc., everything and then something 
more. 

103. "Pyrrhonism" means "skepticism" ; from Pyrrho, a Greek 
skeptic of the third century B. C. — *'Unius lihri/' of one b^ok. 

104. Horace Greeley (1811-18T2) was the editor of the New 
York Tribune from its foundation in 1841 until his death. The 
Tribune often criticized the policy of President Lincoln, and one 
of Greeley's editorials called fortti this reply. 

106. C. L. Dodgson -was an Oxford lecturer in Mathematics 
And the author of several mathematical textbooks, but he is best 
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known for the children's stories which he published under the 
pseudonj-m of Lewis Carroll. Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 
(1865) and Through the Looking Glass are the best of these. 

109. This letter was written just after Stevenson's return 
from the last of a series of voyages through remote parts of the 
south seas. He had come to the conviction that because of the 
recurrence of the symptoms of his old disease it would be 
necessary for him to spend the remainder of his life in the 
tropics. In October, 1890, he returned to Samoa, where he 
occupied his house "Vailima" until his death four years later. 
— The Wrecker was a story completed in 1891. 

111-112. These letters are valuable for their comments on the 
short story, the literary form In which Stevenson did his best 
work. They are more melancholy in tone than was usual with 
him. In a letter to Mr. Archer, Stevenson said : "I should bear 
false witness if I did not declare life happy," and to the com- 
plaint that he had not yet como to a serious view of life, he an- 
swered : "You make no allowance for the slowness with which a 
man finds and tries to learn his tools. I began with a neat 
brisk little style, and a sharp little knack of partial observation ; 
I have tried to expand my means, but still I can only utter a 
part of what I wish to say, and am bound to feol ; and much of 
it will die unspoken. ... To have suffered, nay, to suffer, sots a 
keen edge on what i*emalns of the agreeable. This is a great 
truth and has to be learned in the fire." — "Tusitala" means 
"teller of tales" ; it is the name given Stevenson by the Samoans. 

11.3. Thomas H. Huxley (1825-189,")), one of the greatest 
biologists of all time, was distinguished also for the part he 
took in the controversy arising upon Darwin's publication of 
The Origin of Species and for his mastery of English prose. 
He was a profound and tireless investigator, and had rare power 
in phrasing the results of scientific research in language that the 
untrained reader could understand. Ills Life and Letters, pub- 
lished by his son, is one of the most interesting and valuable 
books published in recent years. The letters here reprinted are 
chosen mainly for the purpose of showing how the great scholar 
forgot serious concerns in the whimsical letters he wrote to his 
children. 

116. This letter was written to a young man who asked about 
the advisability of giving up his business position and entering 
upon literary or scientific work. 

118. Phillips Brooks (1835-1893) was for many years rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston, and later Bishop of Massachusetts. 
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